SALESMEN’S EXPENSES 


They’re up over 30°~ over the pre-war level. PAGE 44 ye 


REBUILDING DEALERSHIPS 


Stewart-Warner has developed a well-rounded plan. PAGE 122 y& 


SLICK PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How American wines were publicized at the San Francisco * 
Conference. PACE 79 


Significant Trends--Designing to Sell 


<HE PARADE ee* 


Enjoy that Bright Morning Taste today! 


OIN the parade that leads to enjoy- 
J ment... of SCHENLEY Reserve! by that “Bright Morning Taste”! 
Every drop is pre-war quality at its 
highest peak. Try SCHENLEY Reserve 


.and you'll discover what we mean 


They also serve who BUY and HOLD War Bonds i 


SCHENLEY 


= . a 
rain neutral spirits Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C beets — »Aita¥ at 
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THEY KNEW THEIR _— 


FEW short weeks after President Wilson had uttered his 


famous “the right is more precious than peace”, as a - 


part of America’s declaration of war in the Spring of 1917, 
there mushroomed out of the cornfields in northeast Detroit 


a sprawling factory building designed to fashion gun mounts 
for the old French 75”. 


® Under the mighty driving power of John and Horace 
Dodge, who only three short years before had launched the 
Dodge car, this building became one of the symbols of 
America’s armed might, as has Willow Run in World War II. 


There were army efficiency experts then as now. Tour- 
ing the plant one day with John Dodge, the army man came 
across hundreds of kegs of bolts. Picking up a bolt, and 
studying it with an appraising eye, the officer ventured: “I 
believe Mr. Dodge, that with a little different machining on this 
bolt, we could save at least an eighth of a cent in production.” 
“My boy,” said Dodge, “‘you’d certainly have to go like hell 
on that one, these bolts only cost us a sixteenth of a cent.” 


Yes, the Dodges knew their nuts and bolts. No detail 
in the huge Dodge organization was too trivial to escape their 
notice. They lived in the shop... they knew its thousands 
of machines, they cared for the men who tended them. They 
were tireless, fearless, made of the raw, rough, tough fiber 
of human kind. 
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The Free Press printed the first Dodge motor 
car newspaper advertisement. It told the story of 
the Dodge work in World War I... of the ex- 
ploits and the driving genius of the two brothers, 
who were part of that race of dynamic men who 
made Detroit great. For 114 years The Detroit 
Free Press has been an intimate, integral part 
of Detroit . . . respected by its citizens, and read 
with ever growing interest, developed under the 
guiding hand of a new management. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


OHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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es a constellation! 


He acts...he sings... he writes... he sells! 

That’s why Phil Cook has maintained his enviable fixed position 
up there in the entertainment firmament for 20 years. 

When Phil made his radio debut in 1925, he was a unique per- 
sonality. From the very outset of his career,“The Man of a Thousand 
Voices” cast his programs with vivid, folksy characters. They became 
popular overnight—they ve remained popular ever since. Phil's 
inexhaustible repertoire of topical songs, his down-to-earth humor, 
and his all-round showmanship, have sprouted plenty of imitators, 
but no equal, no superior. 

He is—and always has been—the best one-man show in town! 

Ask anyone from 6 to 60*: “Who is “The Man of a Thousand 
Voices?” They know the answer: “Phil Cook”. 

Ask advertisers if Cook can sell goods; they know the answer. 
Or, save time and just glance at his record: He hasn’t had an 
unsponsored year since 1925! An artist of Cook’s calibre is a “proven 
product” for listeners and sponsors. 

If you're interested in an advertising buy with almost automatic 
results, call us or Radio Sales for details on the participating oppor- 
tunity now available on Phil’s show. 

And if you're interested in sampling Phil’s inimitable brand of 
entertainment, dial WABC any weekday 
morning from 8:15 to 8:30. There’s one 
day at least you'll start off with a smile! 


* Figure of speech. We do not discriminate against 
infants and octogenarians. WABC loves everybody! 
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Practitioner of Ancient Arts 


The gap between the fine arts and commercial arts is 
closing, little by little. 


One who has bridged the gap is Harold Tishler, whose 
work is shown in Grade-A museums, but who has also 
found a number of commercial applications for his art. 
It is an ancient one, which he revived with some modern 
twists —putting enamel on metal. In his studio in New 
York City he turns out costume jewelry, trays, plates, and 
some larger pieces, in colors clear and beautiful. 


Mr. Tishler has evolved his own original methods of 
enameling .on metal. He cuts jewelry designs out of thin 
plates of silver or copper, in the shapes of butterflies, 
zebra heads, flowers, and many other forms. Then he 
hammers the pieces, to give them a rounded, sculptured 
look. Each is then subjected to a number of treatments, 
including a nitric acid bath and the application of a basic 
coat of white enamel. The colored enamel is then applied 
with a fine camel’s hair brush, each color being fired 
separately. Sometimes a small piece of jewelry has to make 
a dozen or more trips into the firing oven. 


The colorful costume jewelry is sold in specialty shops 
and department stores, in sets. A pin and a pair of ear- 
rings usually retail at a figure ranging from $20 to $30. 


There is a good bit of work involved in making one of 
the larger pieces. Here is the procedure followed in pro- 


Harold Tishler’s bathroom plaque is enamel- 
decorated steel. The fish designs were cut out of 
silver foil and gummed on, with colors applied 
on top and baked in with eight separate firings. 
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ducing a circular plaque for a bathroom wall: Two coats 
of white enamel were applied to the steel base. Then the 
design, fishes and underseas plants, was transferred to the 
plaque, with carbon paper. The fishes were masked, and a 
transparent green enamel sifted over the background, to 
give the appearance of sea water. The shapes of the fishes 
were then cut out of silver foil and gummed into place; 
and the plaque was fired at a low temperature. Then the 
other colors were applied—the bluies, yellows, golds, and a 
transparent red. The firing gave the silver foil of the 
~~ an iridescent quality. Eight firings were necessary 
in all. 


Harold Tishler studied art at various European schools. 
Originally a landscape painter, he was attracted to ceramics 
one day in an art school when he saw some pieces on a 
tray, ready for the firing oven. He has since studied ceramics 
at 25 European and American museums, including the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 


Can Do 


When the editorial or circulation departments here at 
SALES MANAGEMENT run into a mailing problem, odds 
are that we flash an S.O.S. to The New Era Letter Co. 
In that respect our behavior, or panic, pattern follows 
hundreds of other companies that develop periodic mailing 
crises. For New Era has the reputation for doing the im- 
possible—fast. 


In its six-floor building, running an entire block at 47 
West Street, and backing into 80 Washington, deep in the 
canyons of Wall Street, this company turns out daily print- 
ing and mailing miracles, out of seeming confusion, and 
the sighs of relief by anxious customers are heard all the 
way to Hoboken. It was New Era that got out the original 
Fortune direct-mail pieces (600,000 two-page Nelco letters, 
with specialized signature, addressed envelopes, and return 
cards) which sold a net subscription of 30,000. All prior 
to Fortune’s first issue. 


New Era was founded by Louis Bederson who created 
the idea at the time of his employ with American Can Co., 
where he was in charge of duplicating and mail. Mr. 
Bederson appreciated the terrific need for a shop that 
could get jobs out on time. And Bederson insisted upon, 
and lived up to, that ‘‘on time’”—not New Era’s, but the 
customer's time. His promise has become the basis of the 
organization’s success. Today New Era has 600 employes. 


New Era’s piece de resistance is its Nelco-type letter. 
This is a mechanically produced job which looks like and 
is accepted as a typewritten letter. SALES MANAGEMENT 
made its own test on the Nelco letter against genuine type 
written letters. The pulling power of. the Nelco job was 
as good as the typewritten one and cost less than a third 
of the typewritten letters. In fact, it’s so good that the 
bane of the company’s existence centered for some time, 
around the Post Office inspectors who descended like 
plagues of locusts to decide if it wasn’t trying to pull 4 
fast one by mailing typewritten letters third class. 


A few years ago New Era had a chance to prove the 
potency of the Nelco letter. At The American Tobacco Co. 
there used to be a man who signed letters for the com 
pany’s president, Mr. George Washington Hill—since it's 
fairly obvious that Mr. Hill couldn’t dedicate his days t 
signing the average of 10,000 letters which, each day, 
went out bearing his signature. Now Mr. Hill, in cas 
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MILL & FACTORY’S UNIQUE CENSUS 
OF CIRCULATION HELPS THEM PLOT 
COVERAGE WITH PINPOINT PRECISION 


Because Ad and Sales Managers must maneuver prod- 
ucts into commanding positions in the battle for post- 
war markets, they must plot coverage with greater 
precision than ever before. MILL & FACTORY has 
developed a “‘weapon” that predetermines exactly what 
they're buying. It is MILL & FACTORY’s new Census 
of Circulation ... another of its typical publishing firsts! 


This Census of Circulation will dissect every impor- 
tant U. S. trading area; will show the three basic things 
which must be known about each area to plot coverage 
precisely, viz.: 


1) total number of worthwhile plants 
2) their authoritative financial ratings 


3) names and positions of the men in these 
plants who regularly get and read 
MILL & FACTORY. 


» PLANT RATING & COVERAGE TABLE 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY TRADING AREA 


NO. OF PLANTS PLANTS 
(branches, COVERED BY 

warehouses MILL & FACTORY NO. OF 

RATINGS omitted) No. Percent COPIES 
AAA 116 116 100% 230 
AA 41 4) 100% 49 
A 26 26 100% 35 
B 33 33 100% 35 
c 17 17 100% 17 
Others ? 76 96 


MILL AND FACTORY’s circulation 


— covers all worthwhile plants in trading area! 
— reaches the men who can say Yes — and make it stick! 


a 


Product of Unique Circulation Method 


Compiled by 132 leading Industrial Distributors who 
put the privileged information they receive from more 
than 1200 salesmen at the disposal of MILL & FAC- 
TORY — and MILL & FACTORY alone — this Census of 
Circulation is unique in industrial publishing. Ask your 
MILL & FACTORY representative to let you examine 
this unusual and potent postwar “weapon”. 


_— 
—— 
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POTENT POSTWAR WEAPON PUT 
INTO AD MANAGERS’ HANDS 


TYPICAL of the 132 trading areas analyzed by MILL 
& FACTORY is Allegheny County —with Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as its heart. A heavy-industry, heavy-buying anea, 
Allegheny County has 233 plants rated from AAA to C, 
M&F’s percent of coverage of these plants— 100%! 


aa * * 


Write or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Repe 
resentatives, Mills Bidg., San Francisco 4; and Pershing 
Square Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 


CALLS IT “Solid Sendin” 
* WMC caits it 


"PERSONALIZED : 
PROGRAMMING!’ \«: 
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SEARS' 
“YOUNG AMERICA 
SINGS” 


@ At WMC, ithe em- 


Established and produced in 1939 
by WMC, “Young America 


phasis is on programming— 
planning and executing a 
schedule that keys to the 
interests of the varied and 
vast Mid-South listening 
audience. 


This preparation of pro- 
grams with personality is 
paying off in a consistently 
higher Hooper that estab- 
lishes WMC as Memphis’ 
leading radio station, morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night. 


Sings” has been sponsored by 
Sears-Roebuck & Company in 
Memphis since April, 1940, and 
features a chorus of high school 
voices of young Memphians. 


THE 
“PERSONALITY” STATION 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


‘'NBC NETWORK 


S000 WATTS * DAY AND NIGHT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES— 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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|you’ve never noticed it on a package of cigarettes, has 4 
|very arresting, but difficult to counterfeit, signature. When 
'their man (the only one American Tobacco had been able 
to find whose work fooled even Mr. Hill) was drafted, 
the company faced one of those problems which Gluyas 
Williams used to draw up and call, “Crises in Industry,” 
Then they heard about New Era’s Nelco letter. New Era, 
at the same moment, heard of American Tobacco’s problem, 
They paid calls on each other. And after much research 
New Era developed their Nelco pen process. When the 
original of the Hill signature was compared with Nelco 


‘nobody could tell the difference. 


Back in 1940 or ’41 Time began its Air Express Edition, 
To New Era fell the almost insurmountable task of a 
mailing of 50,000 copies—in 8 hours. Walter Belknap, of 
Time, said it couldn’t be done, bet N.E. a bottle of vintage 
champagne that it couldn’t. And the shifts at NE. are 
six hours each. Eight hours would mean one shift would 
get up and leave the work for an unfamiliar shift to com. 
plete. You guessed it. New Era did the job in six hours. 
It still has the champagne to prove it. 


Sweets without Sugar 


Last year Julie Kellar found herself out of a job for the 
first time in her career as a radio harpist. There had been 
a contract pending with a candy manufacturer. Tighter 
sugar scared him, the contract wasn’t signed, coveted radio 
time was lost. “No sugar, no sugar daddy,” said her real- 
istic agent. 

“Now what? You're always inventing things, now get 
busy and invent candy without sugar.” 


As a little girl, Julie Kellar would rather watch her 
inventive Dad than play with kids. He would show her 
stunts in chemistry—put this and that together, and get 
something entirely different. 


For several weeks she pondered, ‘“‘Candy without sugar, 
bonbons and fudge, but no cane, no beets?’’ When the 
solution came, it was patentable. Briefly, eight different 
food materials, all wholesome, are combined to make con- 
fectionery of a marchpane type. 


Her practical agent took some samples, showed them 
at a movie studio, and came back with an order for a 
couple of hundred pounds every week until cancellation. 
So, Julie Kellar of Hollywood has grown from a small 
shop into quite a place—it must be a factory because it's 
behind in its orders. From Hollywood studios, the product 
got into the drug stores, and into the candy bar trade. 


People like her candy sandwich which is made up to 
resemble an ice cream sandwich, but is all candy, with 
chocolate fudge instead of ice cream. Then, the candy ham- 
burger which is a sweet that looks like a meat snack. 


The really popular number, however, is the ‘Kan-Dee- 
Kake.” It is a full-size, rich-looking layer cake, packed 
in a transparent plastic wrapping that makes a display 
case on the dealer's counter. But the cake layers and fillings 
are all candy. The dealer slices off as much as a customer 
wants, or sells the whole cake. 


Miss Kellar’s experimental mind has been attracted te 
plastics, which she has adapted to candy packaging, and 
also is used for an unbreakable, flexible phonograph record. 


“In post-war there will be plenty of sugar,” says Julie 
Kellar’s agent. “With that restless mind—you leave # 
to her!” 
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A. L. Scatre has been ap- 
advertising and 
sales promotion manager, 
Appliance and 
Merchandise 
of General 


pointed 


of the 


JUNE 


15, 


Department 


Electric Co. 


STANTON 


FRANK STANTON, vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has 
been made general man- 
ager and also elected to 
the board of directors. 


1945 


GopsEY 


F. Dean Hivpesranpt, formerly a partner in Hildebrandt 
& Co., Chicago, has been made vice-president in charge 
of the Industrial Chemicals Division of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc. . . . Frank W. Gopsey, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of the New Products Division of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., succeeding G. H. Woodward who has been 
transferred to the Aviation Gas Turbine Division as man- 
ager... . AntHUR M. Letts has been elected vice-president 
and foreign sales manager of the Sonotone Corporation. 


NEWS 
REEL 


GERBER 
Dan GERBER, vice-president 
of Gerber Products Co., 
has been elected president, 
succeeding Frank Gerber, 
who is now chairman of 
the board of directors. 


Letts 


Cook 


Harotp F. Cook, assistant 
advertising manager of the 


Tung-Sol 


Lamp Works, 


Inc., has been made adver- 
tising and sales promotion 
manager of the company. 


BILLINGS 


Eart R. Biriines, Jr., has 
been named sales manager 
of the Orgatron Division 
of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co. He formerly was sales 
manager, Everett Piano Co. 
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Prestige 


An individual’s prestige is enhanced as his achievements 
multiply. So it is with a newspaper which by its continu- 
ing accomplishments maintains a commanding position 


in the public mind. 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


No better tribute can be paid the prestige of a newspaper 
than is accorded the Herald-American ... which is the 
corisistent selection of the greatest number of evening 


readers in Chicago. 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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“He says a Billionaire is 
working for us... 
He’s advertising in Hardware Age 


Whoa, Daisy! You don’t need a lipstick to dig pure gold 
out of this billionaire . . . but sticks of type will move 
it mightily. For this billionaire is a market—the billion- 
dollar hardware market. You'll never date it—it’s 29,000 
dates! 

But your boss is dating up its time regularly . . . telling 
a strong sales story consistently in Hardware Age. This 
market has plenty of appeal for him. He likes the way it's 
growing steadily and rapidly—hit the billion-dollar mark 
and still going strong. He likes the way it goes to work 
for him all over the country in small towns and big cities, 
wherever goods are sold to homes, farms and industries. 
He likes the sound experience and know-how which makes 
the hardware dealer the neighborhood headquarters for 


: 


MacLane Says: 


“We Hardware Dealers pay to 
read Hardware Age.” 13) 


Maybe that’s why advertising 
in Hardware Age pays. 


ial 


everything from electric refrigerators to tools. He likes the 
way this trade outlet serves every American—with 60,000 
different items they need. 

He knows that dating up the time and attention of such 
a busy, wide-spread market is no job for hit-or-miss meth- 
ods. So he calls on Hardware Age for double-check cover- 
age... of over 15,000 Hardware Retailers, including the 
9,000 leaders who do 72% of the business . . . and the 
3,500 Wholesalers and Jobbers’ Salesmen who influence 
retailer sales. 

So trade in your lipstick for a pencil, Daisy. Your boss 
has a date with the Hardware Market. And will he dig gold! 


As you know, the paper situation is critical. We 
can’t promise to accept new contracts with definite 
assignments, but we want to meet you—talk with 
you—tell you more about the Great Hardware 
Market and its place in today’s and tomorrow's 
distribution picture. 


HARDWARE 
AGE 


Main Entrance to the Great Hardware Market 
A Chilton © Publication 


100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N, Y 
@ Charter Member @® 
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the modern loose-leaf Nothing looses the primitive Spirit seeming oversight in the usual Sam 


binder for catalogues, { | of Grab so much as a death in the | Gerson service? 
manuals, ete., gives | | family. “During regular store-hours, there 
~~ 600% greater page — . are 30 expert tailors in attendance to 
‘strength than 3 ring — That was a nice, corny gag about _ render ‘Personalized Service’ with nev. 
biaytons. ; : oleomargarine in Reader's Digest: ea charge for alterations. Perhaps, in 
NOT 3 BUT 23.9 {=| ‘For butter or worse.” your hurry, — failed to eagerly 
ee ioe e proper size. course, we shall be 
emuplennse Fieg . Incidentally, I think the thing I happy to exchange for size. Sam Ger. 


in any lone fecie 4” * | have missed more than cigarettes or son, where Sixth Street crosses Bain. 
to 40”. Write for the 3 | T-bone steaks is good, old American bridge. ’ 
name of the licensee trap-cheese, golden and fragrant in a 


 peargen. | | deep dish of tender macaroni. a a en ay - —_ 
Age on ° ogers, was formerly with the 
Swing-0-Ring, | Nr—"You say the landlady threw him Legit ame oe ; 
) * 7 | out? at job, he picked up a list of wor 
sc, a a: gab _ peg aa he made some crack about you might he to nek away in an 
. Brooklyn 17, N.Y. i | ‘room an wd’.” ; 
a | , files: . 
AGES | R. G. Peck, Jr., v.p. & gen. mgr. ay - amon 
quis Lock “| +| The Aridor Co., Chicago, sends us a wisp of anes 
qHE RINGS cute sales-letter from the Eastern Cor- flight of doves 
poration, maker of Eastco Papers, muster of peacock 
among which is Canary Atlantic Bond. aes — 
The letter shows a sprightly bird with veal pe +7 
es a ee hee | 1€ c - prigatly plump of wild fowl BOS 
| this cut-line: “Why Printers Love to stand of plover 
Feed Our Canary.” A neat play-on- gaggle of geese bles: 
The Oilheafing ti: a oo 
cast of hawks But 1 
- skull of fox 
Industry No, Tessie; someone's been ribbing pack of wolves hous 
TODAY ZETTST you. There is no sign over Henry sleuth = find 
2,500,000 Installations | Kaiser’s desk, reading: “Out to gang be 
A GREAT MARKET!! | launch. ‘ Jim Morrow asks: If a lady sailor smal 
TOMORROW SBESSSTTTTTT va) is a WAVE and a lady soldier is 2 food 
5,000,000 Installations Add definitions: A salesmanager is WAC, what is a WOC? Answer: A bavi 
A TREMENDOUS MARKET! a quotamaster. WOC is something you thwow at 1} 7Jé 
Parcel . ., wabbit. Silly ? of 
Manufacturers. Wholesal '. Serious slogan for Speedi-Dri, the / e . 
» WRONCSALCES ' old soak which you spread on oily, ' . siness 49° 
and Deal b ided | Fortune is so packed with business 
ealers are being guide | greasy factory-floors to keep workers > aan 
Tod ‘ ; lip-h . “Safety's Mavic C a these days, Preferred Position is doubt- | and 
Oday and will be guided | slip-happy: “Safety’s Magic Carpet. less defined as ‘Next to advertising: 
Tomorrow by the industry's | ela al ; matter.” idee 
| “Is this Tripp necessary?’’, quipped 


dominant publication, ¥ 


Write for a copy of 
“‘Oilbeating Tomorrow” 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 


| punsters at WPTF, 50,000-watt NBC Cleveland’ . —e the 
| affiliate at Raleigh, N. C., when Alton Cleveland's, Standard ThvclP Neg 
| Tripp, control-supervisor, announced Dick Walsh has a verb I el his h 

| the arrival of an 8-pound son! orighted.”” Have you priorighted this } hea, 


? 
soe esinge sean | me coinage, Mr. Walsh: mal 
New York 16, N. Y. | Forget the whole thing, Tessie. - d 
Lexington 2-4566 Hamilton Watch would never go for: A. C. Spark-Plug’s Sumner Howard | 4Ov 
: ‘The Hamilton What Amilton.” asks if we have met: ‘“The cautious 10 f gi; 
ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION e dividual who always looks both ways , 


Sam Gerson, Philadelphia clothier, before crossing a one-way strect; Of 
turned a robbery to good advantage the meticulous man who always but: 
with a little newspaper ad, headed: tons that rear BVD button; or the 
“To Whom It May Concern.” It went: | babe whose cocktail deportment 's: l 
“Will the ‘gentlemen’ who smashed rink, tight; 2 drinks, loose. 
our windows during the early morn- . 
ing hours of last Monday and pilfered Add similes: ‘‘As impersonal as 4 SE 
several articles of clothing pardon a dime-store salesgirl.” 


22 Yeers of Oitheating background insures 
profitable service te Reader and Advertiser 
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BOSTON’S dowagers, 

bless’°em... are few, fussy and frugal. 
But the diligent daughters, whether office workers or 
housewives, count their purchases in the millions. You'll 
find them in Boston’s largest department stores or in the 
smallest community grocery ... crowding the counters for 
food or fripperies, clothes or cosmetics. Yes, the mass 
buying group is the pay-envelope group . . . the over 92% 
of the 745,347 families with incomes less than $5,000 a 
year. Sell them and you sell Boston! The surest, quickest 
and least expensive way is with the tremendous 
over-500,000 daily circulation of the Record-American and 
the almost 600,000 circulation of the Sunday Advertiser. 
Nearly 75% of this vast circulation is directed right to the 
heart of these same medium and low income groups who 
make 88% of the entire purchases in the entire area! Yes, 
dowagers are nice to know socially . . . but it takes the 
diligent daughters to put your product over! 


N Vy 
INS ZBOSTON 


SELL THE ** MARKET OF THE MILLIONS... 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
UNE 15, 1945 


CIRCULATION COUNTS! 


DAILY TOT. NET PD. 
Record-American 513,701 
Globe 304,157 
Herald-Traveler 357,027 
Post 395,473 

SUNDAY 
Advertiser 594,699 
Globe 355,99 1 
Herald 205,945 
Post 273,934 


RECORD-AMERICAN 
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EDITORS + PUBLIC OFFICIALS »+ FINANCIERS -- MERCHANTS 


ENGINEERS - LAWYERS » SOCIALIEADERS + DIPLOMATS 


Me ath, th + 


CONGRESSMEN AND WOME} 


ISS» MANUFACTURERS 
CHEMISTS - ARCHITECTS 
PHYSICIANS » BUILDERS. 
+ JUDGES - WRITERS 
DIRECTORS + BUYERS 
i gy AND-NAVAL 
‘ TUARIES 


BERTS 


S 


EXP ERS 


TEACHEM GYMEN 


EDUCATORS = EOLOGISTS 


HOUSEWIVES - RMACISTS 


MUSICIANS + CC ADVISORS 


ADVERTISING DIRE| WN cal, 


contact. 


HOTEL EXECUTIVES VESTORS 


INVENTORS + JOURINF - RADIO EXPERTS 


MANAGERS + AGRICULTURALISTS + SENATORS + BANKERS 


SECRETARIES + MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS - ECONOMISTS: 


UREALTORS + COMMENTATORS + PUBLISHERS + DENTISTS. 
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Nice _ railroad-headline: "54 
‘horses’ get up and go!” It was on 
Rock Island Lines page awhile bac 

- 

Some years ago, the column gagged: 
“Paradox: The — smallest - calibere 
people are susually the biggest bores,” 
In its April 21 issue, the Satevepos 

tinted fhis version and source: 
“BULL’S EYE. Men are just the op 
posite from guns; the smaller the cali 
ber, the bigger the bore.—The Publi 
Speaker’s Treasure-Chest, Herbert y 
Prochnow, Harper & Brothers, N. Y, 
1942.”" Ho, hum! 

= 

A war ago, Elbert Hubbard, th 
sage of East Aurora, went down wit 
the fateful “Lusitania.” Recently, 
stumbled upon a quoteworthy line 0 
his: “I believe in cooperation, eve 
with people I do not like, if it wil 
bring us nearer the ideal.’ Remembe 
that, the next time a customer gets i 
your hair. 


What with closing-dates,  specia 
issues and stuff, this is about the firs 
chance the column has had to add it 
mite to the flood of words written an 
spoken about Franklin Roosevelt. On 
did not meed tagbe of his political per 
suasion to concede the greatness of hi 
heart, nor the power he wielded in th 
world-scene. His like is not apt to 
found again in our time. 

a 

Rich, Beautiful, Ungrammatica 
Prose Dep’t: “Measure of eternity, th 
Diamond, retaining forever the flaw 
less flame of millions of years. Classi 
before the primitive . . . classic afte 
we moderns.”—From a page ad | 
The New Yorker. 

Jack Lutz knows better, I’m sure 
but he thought he heard the Johnson 
Wax announcer say: “I keep hous 
with WACs.” Awhile back, when th 
Marines took a little island in th 
Philippines, Jack said all they had td 
do was face the Japs . . . and Cebu 

7 


Nit—“I hear they place their advertising 
direct.” 

WiT—"Yeah; they don’t mess with Mj 
Inbetween.” 


+ 
For their 1948 slate, maybe th 
Loyal Opposition should nominal 
Senators Saltonstall and George What 
ton Pepper, just to add a dash 0 
seasoning to the quadrennial dogfigh 


~ 
Tup Way's dad is in the beddig 
business, and his particular baby, Ty 
says, is pillows, feathers for which af 
now “frozen.” Tup has a headline 
is saving for Pop when the freezin} 
order is lifted: “Came the dows: 
T. Harry THOMPSO 
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-make us prove tf/ 


Just write for your FREE copy of ‘Post-War Los Angeles,” 
or call a Hearst Advertising Service man. Either will prove 
it with tough, hard, unbiased facts. Address Business Re- 
search Division, Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles 54, 


California. 


SUNDAY 


Poin L@s ANGELE S 


75000 EXAMINER 
monaco 7, MORE THAN 350,000 DAILY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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SYNTHETIC. TIRES 
ood For 


Akron Industry’s progress with 
synthetic rubber has been so 
rapid and surprising that arti- 
ficial rubber tires today can roll 
60,000 miles, or a_ distance 
equivalent to nearly two and a 
half times around the world. 


This statement is based on the 
findings of the American Auto- 
mobile Association which re- 
cently issued a report on its 
“Keep ’em rolling tour”. The 
most important conclusions 
were: 


1. Synthetic Rubber passenger 
car tires, if properly inflated 
and used under reasonably good 
driving conditions, will give a 
minimum mileage of 37,500. 


2. The same tires can last for 
60,000 miles with one recap 
added to the original tread. 


3. A grade C tire, recapped with 
synthetic rubber, can give an 
extra 22,500 miles of service. 


Synthetic Rubber is another reason 
why Akron, a rich war-time market, 
will be a prosperous peace-time 
market—one you cannot afford to 
overlook when planning your post- 
war sales programs. 


AKRON : 
BEACON 


JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board. care of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


Consumer Demand Surveys 
Has the Office of Civilian Re- 


quirements made any surveys of 
consumer demand since V-E Day, 
and, if so, what light do they throw 
on the marketing picture? 


The Office of Civilian Requirements 
plans to continue its sampling of cur- 
rent consumer demands, projecting the 
results to national totals, and it is 
likely that significant trends for sales 
planning will be indicated by its fig- 
ures. 

The only survey tabulated since the 
fall of Germany covered 12 household 
items. It showed, for instance, a walk- 
in demand for 12,590,000 alarm 
clocks, about 6,000,000 wash tubs, and 
nearly 5,000,000 galvanized pails. 
Among household articles currently 
in shortest supply are alarm clocks, 
window screening, and plated silver- 
ware, while shortages continued or 
gtew more acute in the nine other 
articles covered by the survey: elec- 
trical appliance cords, scissors and 
shears, clothes pins, outside garbage 
and ash cans, galvanized wash tubs, 
galvanized wash boilers, galvanized 
pails, wood or metal bedsteads and 
chests of drawers. OCR subsequently 
will cover broader fields in its pro- 
jected surveys. Interviewing is done by 
the Special Surveys Division of the 
Bureau of the Census. 


OPA’S Pricing Program 


How does the OPA’s recon- 
version pricing program provide 
for the spread between manufac- 
turers’ and retailers’ prices, and 
how can it be clarified in special 
cases not conforming to standard 
pre-war lines? 


Clarification in “special cases’ is 
certain to be an individual headache to 
be threshed out directly with OPA. 
Best over-all explanation available to 
date is a seven-page release numbered 
OPA-5566, available from the Office 
of Price Administration, Washington. 
This sets forth the OPA reconversion 
pricing program under which most 
peacetime goods returning to the 
market will sell at 1942 retail prices. 
It outlines four main methods by 
which manufacturers’ prices will be 
set—the fourth one being concerned 
with products not made before the 
war and, hence, without precedent on 


which to base a price ceiling. This te. 
quires a special OPA form No. 663. 
1049, and usually requires that , 
sample be sent to OPA. In most other 
categories, 1942 prices are the cr. 
terion. 

As to retail prices, OPA Administra. 
tor Chester Bowles said: “We expect 
to make extensive use of easy-to. 
understand dollar-and-cent pricing of 
these commodities at retail. This will 
often call upon the manufacturer to 
attach a tag to the article showing the 
exact retail ceiling price.” 

Mr. Bowles promised: “We will 
consult with the distributive trades 
concerning the best way of carrying 
out our general obligation to minimize 
retail price increases whenever manv- 
facturers’ price increases can be ab- 
sorbed in whole or in part by whole- 
salers and retailers.” 


Advertisers and Censorship 


Under the relaxation of censor- 
ship rules, can advertisers go ahead 
with programs involving informa. 
tion which previously was classi- 
fied as restricted and subject to 
security regulations? 


Only a handful of secret weapons, 
war products, and programs stemming 
from U. S. manufacturing and dis- 
tribution ingenuity remain on the un- 
mentionable list revised by Byron 
Price, director of censorship, since 
V-E Day. But one of Washington's 
quirks is the fact that these censorship 
regulations apply almost exclusively 
to the news side of the public press. 
Advertisers have found that they still 
have to submit any copy remotely ap- 
proaching the field of security to the 
Armed Forces for clearance. There 
they frequently encounter almost un- 
explainable objections. But the Armed 
Forces wield such potent influence, tt 
is probably advisable for the adver- 
tiser to continue submitting copy ut 
less he is ready to go into a knock 
down-and-drag-out test case. This situ: 
ation undoubtedly will prevail until 
the end of the Japanese war. 


Fashion Shows 


We note that fashion shows are 
again being scheduled. Don t they 
come under the terms of the “dee: 
laration of policy” regarding retail 
promotion of textile products’ 

War Production Board has issued 
a formal statement that the holding of 
fashion showings by retail stores ' 
not subject to the Declaration ot Pol- 
icy on retail promotion and distribu- 
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TAKE TIME OUT 
FOR TEENA... 


she’s a girl with influence 


@ Teena the High School girl is a power in the home. It doesn’t matter who 
a 

in her family you’re out to sell, you can’t afford to overlook the tastes 

or preferences of our wal ee She’s the determining factor in 

many a family decision. It’s hecause of her that mother is re-doing 


a 


the living room... that father is thinking seriously of added 


insurance, a new car, and a post-war home of their own. And 


you may be sure that when the buying is done Teena will influence 
style and brand choice. For Teena has a mind of her own. She’s 


not likely to be satisfied merely because it was good enough 
. 


for mother. So if you’re out to sell Teena and her 700,000 
a 


seventeen 


the young girl’s service magazine 
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When time means money, Air Express 
earns its weight in gold as thousands of 
companies, large and small, have learned. 

For instance, a Midwest manufacturer 
must retool almost in a matter of hours 
or lose a contract for a new radio part. 
So he wires Connecticut for new tools via 
Air Express and has them in the morning. 
He pays $45.15 Air Express charges, but 
makes over one thousand dollars on the 
contract he saves. 


\ 
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: Specify Ait Express-High Speed for low Cost 


To prevent tie-ups or shutdowns, save man-hours, gain produc- 


tion time, serve customers — these are some of the reasons muces| 2 lbs. | 5 ths. |10 ths! 25 tbe, 

why you will find the speed of Air Express economically 

important to your business. 250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57] $2.63] 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute between s00 | $1.01 | $1.82 | sa.19| 90.30 

principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including special 

pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between many air- 1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74] $8.75 

port towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off- 

airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores 2500 | $1.68 | $4.20/ $8.40/$21.00 


of foreign countries. 


GETS THERE FIRST 
Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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tion of textile products. 

However, advertising pertaining to 
fashion showings is subject to the 
Declaration—as is all other preimo. 
tional advertising of textiles and tex. 
tile products. 

According to the current Wasting. 
ton regulatory thinking, if you can 
stage a successful fashion show with. 
out advertising it—go ahead and have 
a fashion show. 


FTC Restrictions 


Some reports indicate that the 
Federal Trade Commission is like. 
ly to have its activities and powers 
restricted. What is the significance 
of these rumors? 


Like any Government agency, FTC 
is constantly subject to criticism and 
sniping. But it rides the waves of 
pressure and opposition better than 
most. Currently it is involved in sev- 
eral proposals which are worth watch- 
ing. 

Within the Government depart- 
ments, studies are being made at the 
present time of the possibility of trans- 
ferring independent agencies such as 
Federal Trade the Tariff Commission, 
and Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to the Department of Commerce. 
There is no evidence that Administra- 
tion views have begun to crystallize, 
but Federal Trade is one of the 
agencies most likely to be taken under 
the wing of the Department of Com- 
merce in the expansion which Henry 
Wallace has in mind. 

In Congress, Rep. Reece has a bill 
—H.R. 2390—which would provide 
for judicial review of all FTC orders. 
The wartime increase of quasi-judicial 
Government agencies, with accom: 
panying resentment from the public, is 
counted on to give the Reece bill con- 
siderable support. FTC is rather con- 
cerned about this bill—feeling that if 
it became a law FTC would be te 
duced to the status of an agency which 
would merely be taking testimony to 
be reviewed later by the courts. Aj»peal 
to the courts is available now and FTC 
thinks blanket judicial review u*inec 
essary and harmful. 


Please Share 


Your Copy of Sales Management 


With Others 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1945 


Baruch’s Prediction 


THE ADVISOR TO MANY PRESIDENTS, Bernard M. 
Baruch, is called upon for advice because his counsel has 
been sound and practical. Therefore his recent memo- 
randum to the White House deserves careful reading. This 
is what he wrote: 


“For at least five, and possibly seven years, after the 
peace, there will be an enormous, over-consuming de- 
mand for everything; for raw materials, manufactured 
goods, food, clothing, housing, transportation, machin- 
ery and capital.” 


This is perhaps the single most optimistic forecast by 
any authority, and it clashes with the ideas of many people 
who feel that the demonstrated ability of American manu- 
facturers to increase production of war materials will be 
applied so quickly and so forcefully to the production of 
peacetime goods that consumption cannot keep pace with 
production for more than a couple of years. 


His prediction is based upon the admittedly great pent-up 
domestic demand and the enormous foreign orders which 
will begin to flow once the general United States policy 
towards credit for foreign countries is determined. 


Those orders will doubtless be welcomed by American 
manufacturers, because current incoming orders have been 
declining at a headlong pace from the peak wartime figure 
of the last week in February. Barron’s reports that a 
private over-all index of incoming orders has dropped to 
below 150, from above 500. 


The security markets are not taking this drop very seri- 
ously and probably a reason is that exclusive of carry-backs, 
the excess profits tax itself greatly cushions any decline in 
profits which are short of perpendicular. 


Krug Starts a Scramble 


ANOTHER OPTIMIST is Chairman Krug of the WPB 
who cites the enormous potential demand for durable goods 
as being more than double the estimated production of a 
year from now, and speaking about civilian goods he says, 
This pent-up demand is the foundation on which the 
country can build a strong transitional economy in which 
decreases in war output will be offset by increases in the 
production of civilian-type goods and services.” 


In promising fast and free reconversion with most of 
the controls off and private enterprise given its head, Krug 
seems confident that snags can be eliminated by business 
as they develop. 


But not all businessmen welcome Krug’s “controls off” 
announcement with enthusiasm, for they remember what 
happened with the controls off after the end of the First 
World War. Then a wild scramble for scarce materials 
fasued, with the rich and powerful organizations securing 
almost a monopoly of the strategic materials. 


JUNE 15, 1945 


We are inclined to believe that the Research Institute of 
America is right when it points to a possible nasty scramble 
for materials, checked by WPB only to the extent of its 
inventory controls. ‘‘First come, first served, unreported in- 
ventories, black markets, bootleg prices, may be the result.” 


If those are to be the rules of the game every manu- 
facturer must join in the scramble, and resourceful manu- 
facturers already are finding ways of getting scarce mate- 
rials. Jack Aspley reports that one company has taken 10 
of its best salesmen and put them out calling on war plants 
suspected of having an overstock of needed materials to 
see what might be done in buying up the surplus. Cutbacks 
are leaving some war producers with top-heavy inventories. 


Is OPA Squeezing Retailers? 


CHESTER BOWLES STATES that a price increase on 
one level should not automatically bring an increase at the 
next level, and that available data show that retail and 
wholesale industries are able to absorb a reasonable amount 
in cost increases. 


Consequently the OPA argues that peacetime profits of 
an industry as a whole should be the standard used for 
determining if existing prices are generally fair and 


WAR PRICES AND THE FARMER 


PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 


PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
FOR COMMODITIES USED IN ; 
LIVING AND PRODUCTION FOR A 


WORLD WAR | 


INDEX—1914=100 


202 211 


100 100 


9 15 1°16 1°17 118 Baeeaee ‘IS 116 | 171 18 


WORLD WAR II 


INDEX—1939=100 


207 


100 100 
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SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GRAPHIC BY PICKS © T come 


Prices received by farmers are up almost identically the same 
amount as compared with pre-war as prevailed 27 years ago— 
but look at the two charts at the left: there’s where the gravy 
is today. Prices they pay are up less than half as much. 
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WORKING CAPITAL INCREASES 


ALL U.S. CORPORATIONS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


|CURRENT —~.. aR 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


_ 


WORKING CAPITAL | 


1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


SOURCE: SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


GRAPHIC BY PIER-S. 8 V. ome 


Two of the best reasons for optimism about the economic 
future is that companies have the working capital with which 
to produce (see chart above) and consumers have big savings 
and almost no debt. That adds up to active markets post-war. 


equitable. The future plan seems to be that when increased 
costs make necessary an increase in the manufacturer's 
price this increase is not to be passed on if wholesalers 
and retailers can make normal, peacetime profits without 
an increase. 


In a booklet prepared for the information of the 
members of Congress, OPA uses data from retail: sources 
to show that increased volumes and war conditions have 
greatly reduced costs. For example, they take data from the 
National Retail Drygoods Association to show that all 
items of department store expense—in terms of ratio of 
expense items to sales—wete reduced in 1943 as compared 
with the 1936—39 average. Various items went down as 
follows percentagewise: administrative, 11; occupancy, 21; 
publicity, 36; buying, 12; sales personnel, 11; general sales, 
22; deliveries, 50. 


Mr. Bowles has some good arguments on his side, but 
many manufacturers are worried by two possible end-results 
of his program. First is a very likely discrimination against 
those advertised products which do not carry as high a 
mark-up as the unadvertised brands. Retailers would be 
less than human if, assuming their profits shrunk under 
OPA fpr acs they do not do more and more shopping 
around for merchandise which can be given a healthy 
mark-up. 


The other fear comes from manufacturers of new 
products which will need a great deal of selling and dem- 
onstration. For example, T. K. Quinn, formerly an executive 
with General Electric and Maxon Agency, is heading up 
the Monitor Equipment Corp., which will bring out a 
new line of appliances. 


One of Mr. Quinn’s new products will be a washing 
machine based on a new patented principle, and because 
the washing action is entirely hydraulic the inherent labor 
and material costs are less and the product can be sold in 
volume at a relatively lower comsumer price. 
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“But,” says Mr. Quinn, “the problem of reaching the 
prospective purchasers of the country with this information 
and inducing them to purchase looms large and formidable, 
The fact that a new principle has been discovered must 
be substantiated. After all these years of other type washers 
the prospective purchaser will quite naturally hesitate. We 
must bitin on a large scale. We must display the 
product and demonstrate it all the country over. We must 
prove in actual use that our claims are true; that clothes 
can be washed better in from 3 to 5 minutes, and we 
must submit the proof to each prospective purchaser and 
to his satisfaction. 


“This is not a mere matter of distribution in the mechan- 
ical sense. It is selling that involves making demonstrating 
laundrymen of thousands of dealers and compensating them 
for their education work as well as for buying, stocking, 
displaying and selling, on monthly terms if necessary. The 
industry has had to go through all of this expensive 
method in marketing the convenional type washer now so 
widely used and must do so on the new automatic machines 
that will be available, and on countless other products, 
For months they must be handled in small, unprofitable 
volume.” 


Significant Shorts 


No Sales Training: Henry Miles, Sales Manager of 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., makes a suggestion 
which seems sound and practical. Most sales managers are 
now developing plans for re-education and re-training of 
salesmen who have had either nothing. to distribute or 
who have had their customers on an allocation basis. What- 
ever the details may be, they have had nothing to se//. But 
most of their men are experienced, successful salesmen, 
and these men react unfavorably to the idea of being 
trained. Miles would get around this by calling the pro- 
gram ‘“‘sales development’ instead of “‘sales training.” 
Every salesman wants to develop more sales, even if he 
doesn’t want to be trained. 


What's in a Good Name?: The Calvert Distillers 
Corp. is embarked on an interesting series of advertisements 
about brand names. In one ad they point out that a good 
name is an obligation, an article of faith. The penalty for 
breaking that faith is quick and automatic. The reward for 
keeping it is long-enduring, for the people will always 
know how to tell a good name. In another of the series 
Calvert salutes Wrigley (patting-on-the-back is more un- 
usual than knifing-in-the-back) for withdrawing those 
brands—in which millions upon millions of dollars have 
been invested—auntil their post-war quality can again be 
assured. “Here in black and white for all America to see, 
is an example of keeping faith with the public. Here 1s 
what the integrity of a brand name means. Here is the 
kind of courage which has built and kept American busi- 
ness strong.” 


The Marriage Market: The Curtis Publishing Co. 
points out in a current survey that from the beginning 
of 1941 through February 1945 there were over 6,500,000 
marriages in the U. S., and that in all but a small minority 
of these marriages the groom, or the bride, or both, are 
in the Service and that homes have not yet been set up. 
Curtis figures that with the end of the war some 6 million 
(or more, depending on how long the war will last) 
couples will be ready and eager to acquire the equipment 
and furnishings for a home of their own, and in many 
cases the home itself. 
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Cleveland 


A Four-Pronged Plan For Recruiting 
The Post-War Selling Force 


Selling organizations for peace times will be only as strong as the 


combined talents and potentialities of the men hired. White pro- 


erams a hiring procedure under four heads: Prospecting, use of 


standard applications, telephone checks and patterned interviews. 


OUR salesmen have gone to 
war. When they return, many 
will go into other work. New 
men, who previously have not 
sold anything, will want to sell. You 
must rebuild your sales organization. 
Here are vital questions you must 
answer: 
1. How many salesmen will you 
hire? 
2. What are their duties? 
3. What are their qualifications? 


4. How will you determine these 
qualifications? 


o. What will you ask of a new 
man, to find out if he meets 
your standards? 


6. What are your standards? 


- Do you have a satisfactory 
salesman’s application blank? 


8. Does it cover the man’s World 
War II record? 


9. How will you investigate ap- 
plicants? 


10. Is there a form for this work? 


11. Who will interview applicants? 
(More than one man?) 
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12. Will each imterviewer use a 
similar plan? 


13. Will one man’s judgment pre- 
vail? Or will the judgment of 
several be sought? 


Perhaps you may find some useful 
suggestions in the conclusions, with 
respect to these questions, as we have 
crystallized them, after months of 
study, here at the White Motor Co. 
White is using these conclusions in a 
comprehensive salesmen-selection pro- 
gram now being introduced. 

White, together with its distributors, 
expects to employ about 1,000 sales- 
men. This, we believe, calls for a 
careful analysis of each man. Mistakes 
in selection would be unfair to the 
man and expensive to the company. 

The case of one company shows, 
for example, a turnover of 100 sales- 
men cost $365,000. Of this, $156,000 
is factual; this amount of loss is 
recorded on the salesman’s profit and 
loss statements. It costs $2,000 per 
man to train others to replace those 
who leave. At this price, it pays to do 
a good job of selection. It pays 
whether you are dealing in large num- 


bers or in small numbers of men. * 

We need salesmen who possess de- 
sirable basic personality traits—traits 
which enable prediction as to success 
or failure. There are nine desirable 
basic personality traits: 

1. We need a man who does not 
change jobs too often. He might, 
however, have made changes justified 
by advancement or for other reasons. 
These changes should be analyzed. We 
are looking for stability in the man. 

2. We need a man who will be 
industrious . . . who will apply him- 
self . . . who keeps everlastingly at 
his job. This man will possess the per- 
sonality trait- of industry. 

3. One who desires to get ahead to 
improve himself . . . who desires to 
rise above the level of the average. . . 
in contrast to one content with his 
present responsibility. This man will 
possess ambition. 

4. We need a man who can gain 
acceptance and recognition of people 

. . with ability to adjust to situations 
with honor . . . who is guided by 
principle rather than selfish interests 
and as contrasted to one chronically 
dissatisfied with something—who is a 
disturber and continually in trouble 
with others. This man will have the 
ability to get along with others. 

5. One who is consistent and faith- 
ful with devotion to a cause and pur- 
pose . . . who identifies himself with 
his i and product . . 
conduct an 


. whose 
effort is in the employer's 
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interest . 
sell out his supervisor for personal 
gain. This man has /oyalty. 


6. We need a man with the capacity 


. . contrasted to one who will 


to finish what he starts . . . to stay 
in and fight . . . to follow through. 
This man will possess the personality 
trait of perseverance. 

7. One who spends less than his in- 
come, camadel to spending beyond 
means. One with independence, self- 
reliance, who can find his own way 
without leaning on others for guidance 
and advice; one who is independent of 
others for progress, and who also 
creates his own opportunity. This man 
will possess the basic personality trait 
of maturity as Pesce to immaturity. 

8. We need one who can direct 
others and retain their respect . . . 
who inspires others to follow his 
orders . . . who respects the dignity 
of others . . . who shows he knows 
the rights and talents of others . . . 
who personally excels in talents those 
whom he leads. This man will possess 
leadership. 

9. And finally, we need a man with 
a desire for progress . . . who has a 
motive for providing for his needs and 
the needs of his family. Who is 
motivated by a cause and an ideal, by 
pride of achievement, by adequate 
compensation, contrasted with one 
who is financially independent, has 
other means which retard motivation, 
and one who is motivated by a will to 
do. This man has motivation. 


Intelligence Is Acid Test 


There are other factors, too, that 
are important in the selection of sales- 
men. For example, experience in a 
specific business or in the same in- 
dustry. Age, marital status, health. 
Contacts with buyers and reputation of 
the individual. Knowledge—business 
knowledge and specialized knowledge. 
Education, academic background. 

Generally, the man who possesses 
a high rating in each of the nine basic 
personality traits will also qualify in 
other respects and can adapt himself 
to the job. Failure to consider each of 
these traits may be very expensive and 
unfair to the man. 

The question, then, is to find out 
whether a man possesses these traits. 
What makes people act and what de- 
termines what they do? 

People strive to attain a goal that 
fits a need. This becomes an object. 
There are many goals, and they are 
complex. People strive for goals. Con- 
sider, then, the methods people use to 
attain a goal. 

The process of living is one of satis- 
fying needs. The degree of intelligence 
is shown by the ability to utilize all 
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or a greater number of experiences to 
fulfill one’s needs. The relatively 
stupid person is less able to utilize ex- 
perience to fit needs. The stupid per- 
son has little or no imagination. 

The first attempt to use experience 
is in trial and error. 

Intelligent application of the mind 
is to apply knowledge or experience in 
solving and satisfying needs. This 
brief discussion borders on the subject 
of psychology. Actually, it is as broad 
as the subject of psychology; in fact, 
it could include the subject of psychi- 
atry. 

But we sales executives are laymen 
compared to the experts and we must 
therefore find a simple method to de- 
termine the character and ability and 
personality traits of a man we propose 
to hire. 


Selection Follows Pattern 


There is a way to do this—a method 
which is simple and easy to follow. 
Here are the four steps which White 
will use: 


1. We need to reach out for many 
more men than will be hired so that 
we may be selective . . . possibly re- 
ceiving applications from 10,000 men 
to find 1,000. This calls for recruiting. 

Recruiting will include seeking out: 
(a) Returned servicemen 
(b) Successful salesmen from other 

businesses 
(c) Engineers with selling ability 
(d) Shop men who can sell 
(e) Young men with sales experience 
(f) Men recommended by customers 
(g) Outstanding college graduates 
(h) Men who know your business 
(i) Men with specialized knowledge 
to fit a specific need 


There is a better chance of picking 
one good “apple” from a dozen of 
various qualities. If there is but one 
applicant, there can be no selectivity. 


2. The application blank is the next 
step. This need not be a weighted 
application blank, which is only possi- 
ble provided a thorough search is 
made of present and former successful 
and unsuccessful salesmen within your 
own business. The application blank 
will include information regarding a 
man’s history, his record, and experi- 
ences. The application blank should 
be reviewed and studied before the 
applicant is extensively interviewed. It 
serves as a screening process and saves 
time. It eliminates undesirable appli- 
cants. It cuts down the cost of selec- 
tion. 


3. The telephone check and per- 
sonal report is the next step to be 


taken. This consists of a simple 
process of calling up the previous em- 
ployer, the man for whom the appli- 
cant formerly worked, with the con- 
sent of the applicant. By asking 
specific questions according to a plan, 
the former employer will tell more 
than would be put on paper. These 
oral replies may be favorable or un- 
favorable. If they are doubtful and if 
other factors justify extensive inter- 
view of the applicant, then the in- 
formation obtained by telephone will 
give opportunity for asking “leading 
questions” of the applicant to bring 
out the truth about his record, experi- 
ences and abilities. This serves as an 
additional screening process. It cuts 
down the cost of selection. It helps 
to eliminate the bad apples. 


4. The next and last step of investi- 
gation is the patterned interview form. 
This is a comprehensive screening of 
the record and history of the appli- 
cant. It is done through a personal in- 
terview. The applicant is made to feel 
at ease. He is given the opportunity 
to talk about himself. He will agree 
that not all of the subjects which will 
be covered could be remembered by 
the interviewer and he will therefore 
consent to making notes as the inter- 
view proceeds. Some questions will be 
asked which repeat information asked 
in the application blank. The two 
separate answers will be checked 
against each other. If there are dis- 
crepancies in these answers, either 
with data included in the applica- 
tion blank, or determined by the tele- 
phone check, then these discrepancies 
will be discussed to learn the truth. 


Screening Saves Headaches 


This patterned interview form is a 
further method of screening. It takes 
a long time to find out all you want 
to know about an applicant; but if you 
don’t find it out before you hire him, 
you may have the sad experience of 
finding it out a year or two later at 
high cost. 

What is the patterned interview? 
Basically, there is no difference be- 
tween the patterned interview and the 
interview as conducted every day by 
sales managers and sales supervisors in 
the employment of salesmen. The 
principal distinction between the two 
is that the patterned interview attempts 
to get more facts and related informa- 
tion than*the interview as ordinarily 
conducted. In both types of interview, 
the final judgment about the appli- 
cant’s qualifications is made by the 
person conducting it. Its success of 
failure, therefore, depends almost 
wholly upon the experience, skill and 
judgment of the person who conducts 
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it. The only real difference between 
the ordinary interview and the pat- 
terned interview is that the Jatter pro- 
vides more information than is usually 
the case with the ordinary type, and 
provides interviewers with definite 
standards by which to measure the 
qualifications of the applicant. 

The most outstanding difference be- 
tween the ordinary a the patterned 
interview is the fact that in the latter 
a written record is made of the in- 
formation obtained from the appli- 
cant. We have developed a standard 
form which carries the questions which 
are to be asked of the applicant and 
oe space in which to record 

riefly what he says. In this man- 
ner, a permanent record is obtained 
of each interview. In addition, 
the interviewer records his judgment 
of the applicant’s suitability on the 
same form. If the man is to be re- 
jected, the interviewer notes the 
reasons for this decision. If the man 
is to be accepted, the interviewer not 
only notes this fact, but also indicates 
the relative degree of promise, which, 
in his judgment, the applicant shows. 

Through step Number 2 (applica- 
tion blank) you screen out those who 
are: 


Too old 

Too young 
Untidy 
Bad-mannered 
Non-social 
Crude 

Over aggressive 


Through Step Number 3 (telephone 
check and personal report) you will 
screen out: 


* Those who misrepresent on their appli- 
cation 

* Those on whom consistently bad reports 
are received 

* Those who are concealing discreditable 

activities 

Those who obviously cannot sell 

Those who drink excessively 

Those who are clearly dishonest 

Those who clearly are “problems” to 

previous employers 


Through Step Number 4 (patterned 
interview) you will determine char- 
acter, ability and personality traits 
which, among others, will include: 


* The nine personality traits previously 
mentioned 

Work progress 

Conscientiousness 

Responsibility 

Financial status 

Technical knowledge 

Domestic status 

Sales ability 

Freedom from undesirable habits 
Cooperativeness 

Sincerity 

Thoughtfulness 

Health 

Appearance 

Imagination 
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These and other factors are a com- 
bination which make up a man’s 
personality, his character, and most 
things which have predictive value and 
which enable you, therefore, to de- 
termine the chances for the man’s 
success. The applicant can then be 
rated 1, 2, 3, or 4. Number 1 is 
“tops”; number 2, “good”; number 3, 
“fair” and rarely acceptable; and 
number 4 is definitely not qualified. 


Sum of Tests: Personality 


The old system of selection did not 
make available to managers any or- 
ganized plan. And for this reason per- 
sonalities entered into the interviews. 
Selection was not always based on the 
record. Incidents entered into the in- 
terview such as discovering upon in- 
terviewing a man that he came from 
your home town . . . served in the 
same outfit with you on the Rhine... 
likes fishing, especially muskies . . . 
is a good duck shot . . . plays golf 
in the low 80’s or a number of other 
things that endear him to the inter- 
viewer. But this is not good business! 

The more effective plan discloses or 
brings to light the capabilities of pro- 
ductive men. A program of accurate 
selection and adequate sales training 
is an essential part of future plans. 

There is another phase to personnel 
selection—and that is the human and 
social side of our relations with the 
man we hire. 

What is it that makes one company 
excel over another; one that enjoys 
profitable operations and progress— 
customer good-will and traditional 
reputation? I suppose there are many, 
but isn’t there one big reason... 
something fundamentally outstanding 
that makes it possible for one com- 
pany to become great while another 
falls out of the running? 

The reason your company or any 
other company can grow big and 
prosperous and keep on growing is 


* 


Reprints 
of This Article 


will be available through the 
Readers Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, within ten days 
after publication date. Price 5 
cents each, remittance with or- 
der. Send orders to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


because of the people in it. A com- 
pany isn’t just machines, tools, equip- 
ment, and buildings. It’s people, men 
and women, and the way they do their 
jobs, the extent to which they put their 
brains and hearts and souls into what- 
ever they do. 

But recognition of the truth, that it 
is the calibre of the people in your 
organization which determines the 
success of the company, isn’t enough. 

Such recognition puts on all of us 
a tremendous responsibility, a moral 
obligation to see that the same high 
standards of personnel within the or- 
ganization are maintained and im- 
proved just as they have been main- 
tained and improved in past years of 
growth and progress: Recognition of 
this truth—that people make up the 
business you serve—is a challenge to 
those of us who are charged with in- 
telligent selection of men and women 
and especially salesmen and_ sales- 
women. We owe to these men and 
women we hire a thorough search of 
the facts. We owe them fair consider- 
ation, thorough investigation of their 
qualifications. 


Round Pegs for Round Holes 


Investigation which has as its pur- 
pose finding the right job for the man 
and finding the right man for the job, 
is unselfish. The point of view which 
tends to help the applicant is whole- 
some, and inspires searching deeply 
for the truth. It establishes confidence 
between applicant and interviewer, and 
between employer and employe. 

We want to anticipate the needs of 
the salesman who said privately to one 
of our managers recently: “I want to 
be happy in my work. I want to get a 
feeling of satisfaction out of it. But 
most of all . . . I don’t ever want to 
go home to my wife and say, I've 
failed, I’m through, I couldn’t make 
the grade.” 

That’s a responsibility. Everytime 
we hire a man we hold his future, his 
happiness, in our hand. And depend- 
ing exactly on how well we analyze 
the man, from the standpoint of what 
we know about the work he has to do 
and his experience, character and abil- 
ity, will determine the accuracy and 
effectiveness of selection. 

If we miss, we rob him of time, we 
may destroy his self confidence and we 
may put a mark of failure on him 
which he might never live down. 

In all justice to ourselves and the 
men we employ, we must have 2 
means of manpower selection that 1s 
as infallible as possible. Improving 
past methods, searching for new ideas. 

Failing this, the company we sctve 
will not fully capitalize upon out 
abilities as sales managers. 
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Laminated three-hinge arches 
support the roof and walls, and 
to these are applied standard 
interchangeable walls and roof 
panels, permitting flexibility in 
arrangement of the _ interior 
partitions, as well as window 
and door openings, adapted 
to a wide scope of tastes. 


AIL order homes have been 
talked about a good deal in 
recent years, but one has 
just been produced and as- 
sembled in Marin County, Calif. Five 
thousand house-hungry persons have 
walked through it, and its producers, 
Leibert, Caletti Co., San Rafael, Calif., 
already have in their files some 500 
letters inquiring about price, avail- 
ability, and kindred information. 

Standard Engineering Corp., San 
Francisco, is the designer of this “‘pre- 
bilt” house with two-car garage which 
early this spring was fabricated by the 
Leibert, Caletti,Co. and delivered to a 
lot in San Anselmo, Marin County, 
some 20 miles from San Francisco. 

It has since been furnished and a 
Preview was held with a welcoming 
party for civic leaders, housing ofh- 
cials, home builders, and other keenly 
interested persons. The public response 
to this first view of a pre-constructed, 
Mass - production - type home was so 


A light and, spacious effect congenial to 
Californians is achieved with the whole 
Ouse, seeming to open outward in the 
daytime, although it can be made snug 
at night. There is ample closet and cup: 
board space. Shown here is the kitchen. 
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Home-Hungry Californians Kye 


Comforts of “Mail Order” Cottage 


eager as to be embarrassing to its de- 
signers and builders who are not, of 
course, ready to deliver these “‘pack- 
ages” to the public although they 
naturally anticipate before too long to 
do it in a big way, and are making 
plans accordingly. 

The system of construction is de- 


scribed as a laminated plastic type; 


materials are mostly processed wood 
put together under pressure, using 
latest developments in synthetic resin 
binders. 


No, it’s not just an architect’s dream, this “pre-bilt” 
house and two-car garage. It actually came complete— 
packaged, ready for assembly—and it took just one day 
to turn it into a modern 
Engineering Co., San Francisco, and fabricated by Lei- 
bert, Caletti Co., it was assembled in San Anselmo, Marin 
County, Calif., for preview before proceeding with mass 
production and distribution throughout the country. Even 
the painting and decorating was all done at the factory. 


home. Designed by Standard 


This is the first unit of the design 
to be built and erected, and as post- 
war labor costs as well as some mate- 
rial costs are still X factors, final sell- 
ing price has not yet been determined 
—hbut it will be in the ‘‘over $5,000” 
bracket. 

The present plan is to build five or 
six variations of the design and as- 
semble them in various parts of this 
region. If present a crystallize, each 
of these units will be announced and 


appropriately advertised in advance. 
The housing experts consider that the 
most likely first market will be return- 
ing veterans who may obtain FHA 
loans up to 90% of required expendi- 
tures on. the home and furnishings. 


ORANGE AIDE: In 1921, for your edification, you ate 51 oranges. 
That was before Paul S. Armstrong, who started as a salesman, 
became advertising manager for Sunkist. Now in 1944 you stowed 
away 120 of nature’s-own C-vitamined pellets. Placid—sometimes 
even considered slow in Los Angeles where people run to work— 
Mr. A. has the persistency of the tortoise where pushing up the 
per capita sales of his products is concerned. He is proud, justly so, 
of the job California Fruit Growers Exchange has done during the 
war. Far oversold, with trainloads of oranges going into concen- 
trated juice for fruit-starved Britain, the Exchange has neverthe- 
less kept home-front advertising at high levels . . . directed it at 
the new mass market created by war jobs and war payrolls. Much 
credit for the good work goes to Paul Armstrong as Sunkist’s 
general manager, which he’s been since 1931. He still finds time 
to boost Pomona College (Alma Mater, too, to Robert Taylor) 
and the All-Year Club, which, aprés la guerre, wants to see one 
visitor in every ten coming back to Southern California to live. 
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HE SPARKLES AFTER DINNER: Lee B. Thomas, president of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, was born in a microscopic village in Washington which 
goes by the name of Sumas. His father owned and operated the town’s 
hardware store and that fact cast the die which guided young Lee’s 
destiny. While still a youth he wangled a job with the Ernst Hardware 
Co., Seattle. Keenly interested in merchandising, he later went to New 
York City where he was employed by R. H. Macy & Co. for a time. 
After that he returned to Seattle for another three years with Ernst 
Hardware. He joined Butler Brothers as a buyer in 1929, first hung 
his hat at Ekco in 1941. Shoots good golf, but his main outdoor sport 
is gardening . . . prides himself on being a real “dirt” grower. Another 
hobby is wood-working, has a complete shop in the basement of his home. 
Is at his best as an after-dinner speaker. See feature article page 99. 
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ONE ON THE “EXPERTS”: They laughed at 
snorted “Git a hoss,” to Henry Ford . . . but F 
said about Commander Eugene F. McDonald, |; 

murder. Now he’s president of Zenith Radio Com, 
in his business career, it seems, the Comma 
veloped a fantastic idea—that of selling aut 
credit. He dreamed up the notion in the days 
was selling light delivery trucks. A few years | 
more boy than man, he sold out the finance 
he had organized (the first of its kind), raked in 
bit of change. Shortly after that he decided he 
a radio. There’d be, they told him, a slight 
manufacture. He couldn’t wait—found two y 
making ‘wireless receivers” on a kitchen table, 
up the capital; called the new company Zeni 
he met the publisher of a radio magazine 
sufficient unsold copies on his hands to person 
the paper shortage. The Commander offered the 
zines to radio listeners . . . sold them all. 
probably the first commercial program to go 
air. Earned his title fairly—World War |. He's 
sailor at heart . . . has owned 25 yachts. Presi 
of Zenith, he’s also still a salesman; will stump 
radios at the drop of an antenna. (Photograph at 


Started |" 
As 
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TOUGH GUY: California-born Herbert E. Smith doesn’t give 
a California fig how rough-and-tumble post-war business gets. 
Boxing is his hobby. Back a-ways, it was all in the day’s work 
to him to mix up the gloves with his more pugilistically in- 
clined customers—in the interest of sales and sportsmanship. 
Started as a salesman for The United States Rubber Co. For- 
bidden to canvas regular customers, he moved his district to 
the waterfront. Crews aboard ships he solicited often staged ; 
boxing matches in which he participated. His selling abilities 
carried him upward and onward. In five years he was manager 
for the New York City branch, selling everything, handling the 
ticklish export business with an iron fist in a pigskin glove. 
Later became general manager, Mechanical Division, rose to 
the presidency in 1942. In photo Smith is chap in shirtsleeves. 


wood & Underwood 


SUCKER FOR PEOPLE: It’s not surprising that Henry J. Kearns 
is the new president of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He likes people. His first job, after graduating as 
an electrical engineer at the University of Utah, was setting 
up a mill at a remote mine. He got so lonesome he quit. He 
went on from there to Pasadena where there are lots of peo- 
ple. . . got a job selling petroleum products . . . discovered 
selling was for him. Soon he switched to selling cars . . . gave 
him more chance for conversations on long try-outs in the 
country. At the war’s onset he was sales manager for a large 
Pasadena agency. But again he quit . . . took over, this time, 
the company’s South Pasadena showroom, bought a machine 
shop. He moved it in, applied his engineering to the manufac- 


ture of war parts which were hard to get right. He’s developed MAN WITH A LIGHT TOUCH: Half a century ago W. C. 
potentials enough to keep him in manufacturing after the war. a bright light hanging in a drug store window changed all 


that. For an artificial light the drug store lamp was dazzl- 
ing. Mr. C. went in, climbed up on a chair, studied it, 
changed professions on the spot. He began to sell the 
lamps. Only trouble was that the lamps, fed by air induced 
from a bicycle pump and bereft as to wicks, failed to stay 
lit. So instead of selling lamps he invented a business of 
selling light at a dollar a week. He filled them mornings, 
lit them evenings. Discovering a construction defect he 
prevailed upon the manufacturer to change it . . . won 
himself a promotion. Finally he borrowed $1,000, bought 
his own company (later to be called The Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Co.) and manufactured his own lamps. The rest 
of the story reads like Horatio Alger. Now 75 years young, 
he admits his hobby is driving himself all over the country 
in his Lincoln, calling on his dealers. Shown with Mr. Cole- 
man are his two sons: Sheldon (left), general manager of 
company, and Clarence (right), vice-pres. & factory mgr. 
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EARLY 300 Raybestos-Man- 
hattan stockholders gathered 
for a luncheon meeting on 
April 3 at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York City, where they met 
the company’s directors, heard an ad- 
dress by its president, Sumner Simp- 
son, took part in an open discussion, 
and saw an exhibit of some of the 
firm’s numerous and varied products. 
The idea behind these informal 
meetings is to sell both the company 
and its products to stockholders. The 
management spares no effort to make 
these parties bang-up affairs. 
Exhibits of products, arranged on 


THEY SEE WITH VISUAL AIDS: Raybestos-Man- 
hattan made full. use of visual aids to acquaint 
stockholders with the products of its various divi- 
sions. The largest manufacturer of friction materials 
in the world, a large producer of industrial rubber 
goods, of asbestos textiles and packings, and of 
abrasive wheels, the company makes 30,000 differ- 
ent items. Stockholders can buy, or influence the 
buying of, many of these, but they must first learn 
what they are. Meetings like this one provide excel- 
lent opportunities for educating stockholders on 
products, many of which are technical in nature. 
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special display boards and panels, were 
designed to satisfy the curiosity of 
stockholders about what their com- 
pany makes. There were also sections 
on labor relations and sales promotion. 

President Simpson’s talk was a 


straightforward account of the com- 


pany’s activities during 1944, and an 
outline of plans for the future. 
‘Lhe picture eagey was not pessi- 
mistic (Sales for 1944 reached an all- 
time high.), nor overly optimistic 
(Peak production has passed, unless 
we have inflation or rising prices.). 

’ An unexpected fillip was given the 
proceedings by a resolution introduced 


ALL WALKS OF LIFE: Registering at the informal luncheon 
meeting of stockholders at the Biltmore. Those who came were 
small as well as large stockholders, and women as well as 
men, people from all walks of life. W. W. Dashiell, the firm’s 
oldest living stockholder, was among those present. Friendli- 
ness and an air of informality characterized the meeting, 


Raybestos-Manhattan Holds an 
Open House for Stockholders 


by Stockholder Walter Mitchell, Jr, 
Director of Marketing Service,Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., commending the man- 
agement upon its policy. He also sug- | 
gested that the company publicize its 
meetings, so that other corporations 
might follow the same procedure. 

There were many comments upon 
the friendliness pervading the meet- 
ing. An explanation for this quality 
lies in the last paragraph of President 
Simpson’s address: 

“We will endeavor to keep the faith 
and confidence of our employes and 
our stockholders, our two largest and 
most faithful supporting groups.” 
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THEY HAVE FUN: President Sumner Simpson (at 
right) of Raybestos-Manhattan greets a stockholder, 
while James J. De Mario, advertising manager 
(center) smiles his approval. The company’s man- 
agement really enjoys its annual get-together with 
stockholders and claims it wants to know their 
ideas, to receive brickbats as well as bouquets. 
Guests have such fun that bouquets predominate. 


STOCKHOLDERS PARTICIPATE: In the discusston 
period, stockholders make comments and ask ques- 
tions. A suggestion made at an earlier meeting (that 
dividend checks arrive on the 13th of month, to be 
used in paying income taxes) has already been put 
into effect. Questions range from future of synthetic 
rubber and methods of replacing worn equipment 
to “Why not put the previous year’s showing on 
annual reports, for comparative purposes?” This 
year’s meeting was spurred by a resolution of com- 
mendation and congratulation, by a stockholder. 


U.S ASBESTOS DIVISION 
Iemcope 9 


Flahion 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON: Stockholders, company di- 
rectors and employes mingle and get acquainted 
at Raybestos-Manhattan’s annual luncheon meet- 
ing. The company makes many types of products, 
from huge industrial rubber installations to bowling 
balls. Displays of products serve to educate the 
stockholders and to win their selling support. 


EXHIBIT TELLS ALL: A down-to-earth industrial 
exhibit against the lush décor of the Biltmore in 
New York City, for the benefit of guests at Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan’s annual luncheon for stockhold- 
ers. What the company makes, its sales promotion 
activities, its labor relations program—these are the 
high points of the exhibit. Photographs, models, 
printed matter, samples of actual products, all com- 
bine to give an over-all picture of “what’s cookin’ at 
Manhattan (and other divisions of the company).” 
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Salesmen’s Expenses Now Running 


Over 30% Higher Than Pre-War Level 


A new survey of salesmen’s expense accounts among 150 repre- 


sentative companies in various lines reveals average expense for 


operation in a large city to be $10.82, for a small city, $7.95. Per- 


mile average auto allowance is up 28% over pre-war, is now $.0534. 


CARCITY of low-price hotel 
rooms and higher food costs 
for restaurant meals are the 
principal factors behind an ap- 
proximate 30% rise in the cost of 
keeping salesmen in the field now as 
compared with the cost pre-war. 
Specifically, the average cost of 
operation per day in a large city is 
now $10.82, as compared with $8.37 
in 1939,* or an increase of 29%. 
Average for a small city is now $7.95 
as compared with $5.99, or an increase 
of 33%. Per-mile average auto allow- 
ance is up 28% over pre-war, is now 
$.0534 as compared with $.0442 in 
1939. These facts are revealed in a 
new survey of salesmen’s expense ac- 


count practices just completed by 
SALES MANAGEMENT among a repre- 
sentative group of companies in many 
industries, varying in size from very 
large to medium-small. (The averages 
quoted here are based on all returns; 
because of space limitations, the tables 
on the two following pages do not 
include all returns.) 

As usual, the editors caution sub- 
scribers to use judgment in interpret- 
ing and applying averages. Naturally, 
the figures for a company whose men 
operate mostly in small cities will seem 
low; allowance must be made also for 
the disparity in living costs between 
various sections of the country. 

Says one sales manager: “We find 


(a 


ADVERTISING 


[/ 
\ 


“Busy! Gosh, we’re even working on highway displays!” 
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considerable variation in expenses ac- 
cording to territory. For example, 
hotel and meals are very much higher 
in the South than in territories such as 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, and Minne- 
sota which have had little influx of 
war workers and few large military 
camps. 

It will be noted from the tables ap- 
pearing on pages 46 and 48 that only 
a very small percentage of the total 
number of companies reporting uses 
the flat allowance plan as opposed to 
itemized expense allowances. One in- 
teresting comment was made, how- 
ever, with reference to this point. The 
sales manager of a Richmond, Va., 
firm reports: 


Open Versus Flat Alowances 


“For purposes of comparison, we 
have put two of our branches on flat 
expense, and the others are operating 
on open expense account. We find 
now, after trying this system for well 
over a year, that the open expense ac- 
count is the more expensive, is not so 
satisfactory to the salesmen because 
there are times when items listed re- 
quire additional explanation before the 
expenses can be honored. It is quite 
surprising, particularly for jobbing 
salesmen, how many people they can 
think of to take to dinner, when they 
are on open account. We seldom hear 
the question brought up at all when 
flat rate is used. Consequently, we are 
of the opinion that the flat rate is more 
satisfactory.” 

The fact that more companies are 
now considering such items as laundry, 
valet, and shoe-shines as part of legiti- 
mate expense probably indicates a 
growing realization that such a policy 
is helping to maintain high morale, 
and an awareness that good grooming 
is an important factor in leaving a 
good impression in the minds of pros- 
pects and customers. 

A Wisconsin sales manager has this 
to say: “We have a sales force of ex- 
perienced men of good judgment, and 
traveling expenses are always kept 
within reasonable bounds. We want 
our men to live well away from home 
and I have never asked them to travel 
any more cheaply than I do person- 
ally. As a consequence, our men feel 
a sense of well being and gracious 
living that puts them on an equal foot- 


*See “1939 Survey of Salesmen’s Ex- 
pense Account Practices,” SALES MANAG!- 
MENT, October 10, 1939. 
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«lt is for us, the living, 
rather, to be DEDICATED HERE 10 THE 


UNFINISHED WORK which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced” 


LY je , 
Le 
Courage, sacrifice and production won complete victory, ~~ «""- 
in Europe. Henceforth our men and wealth and ener- © ~ -._“ 
4 
gy shall be consecrated to unfinished business. on the or 


other side of the globe. Pray that success soon may smile 


upon our efforts there, with an absolute minimum of loss. ~. oo 


‘Then those fighters who achieve this glorious victory can , 
‘come home, lay aside arms and uniforms, and devote their _. ; 


future to their families and to the winning 6f the peace... 


“THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., HAMILTON, OHIO 
; MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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5 $10.00 per d 
L—Limited. 


4 $6.50 per day. 


Continued on page 48 


1 Does not include insurance nor depreciation. 


2 Plus gasoline. 
3 $5.00 per day, hotel, $4.00 per day, auto. 
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5 » can give them a lift in more ways 


than one if you will go easy on Long Dis- 
tance between 7 and 10 each night. 


That’s the time many service men are 
calling home and they’ll appreciate your 
help in leaving the lines for them. 


Continued from page 46 
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Salesmen’s Expense Account Items Allowed 
Maxi- Maxi- 
Method| Auto Mileage mum mum Tele- Maximum 
Industry F =Fiat Allow. | Allowance or Per Per | Rail- Air- Ste- | phone/| Enter-| Expense 
t= Itemized | Est. Expense | Hotel| Day | Meals; Day | road | Pull- Tips | Valet | Shoe-| Taxi- | Laun- and | tain- | Per Day 
Acct. Per Mile Allew- Aliow-| Fare | man | Fare t shines| cabs | dry pom of Tele- | ment | —Big 
ance ance er | graph City 
for for 
| Hotel Meals 
Industrial Equipment 
and Supplies P - ® 
Company 1 d a i ee Vv v Vv v o tvcu eA. a, Vv Vv 10.00 6.00 
Company 2 1 -05 Bue a ee v Vv Vv v v v v “Rec v VL] 12.00 10.00 | 
Company 3 1 6 me Bivecu i ae Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv v Vv v vL]| 14.00 12.00 | 
Company 4 1 07 - 2), BESS - tian, Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv v et ee v Vv 11 00 7.50 | 
Company 5 | -05 Vv ae Vv Vv Vv Vv a Beeceus Vv Vv v v Vv 10.00 8.00 | 
Company 6 " -05 Vv Me eR Vv v v Vv Vv Vv v v Vv Vv fh ORS Fie 
Company 7 1 -05 Vv . . 2 eee Vv Vv v Wo Tescuss ot Vf sf of Vv v 15 00 10.00 | 
Company 8 i -05 v | 5.50] Vv ion v v Vv Vv v Vv Vv Vv Vv v 10 00 8.00 | 
Company 9 1 06 Vv ” v v v v Vv Vv v v v Vv Vv Vv 10.00 7.00 | 
Company 10. 1 .08 Vv ae BEN vivivivelvilviviviviv] vt] 9680 | 8:00 | 
Company 11 1 -06 Vv Vv cot Vv v v Vv Vv Vv v v 10 00 10.00 | 
Company 12 &- bee. fe Vv Vv Vv JV J Vv et Saas BR a See eet Vv 10 00 6.35 
Company 13 I -06 Vv a OS v v Vv Vv Vv Vv v v v v v | 1000 7.0 
Company 14 1 -05 Fi (Gi wv bcs v v v v v v v Vv Vv 10.00 5.00 
Company 15 \ .07 Vv 14.50) V | 4.00) Vv bis ce See wo Vv Vv v Vv v vL}. KAS SR 
Company 16 \ .05 Vv Vv Vviviviv Cines adartice’ is v | v.| 10.00 | 7.0 
Company 17.. 1 -05 v v v Vv Vv vL| v viv v Vv Vv be Eee 
Company 18 1 -05 v Vv v v v Vv Aa eee en Vv v Vv SR BRS: 
Company 19 i -05 v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv v v v v Vv Vv 10.00 6.0 
Company Fé 04 - ea eae ; — - 5 eg ea See eo) Re ae Se 
Company 21 1 -05 v ~ a Tee Vv v Vv Vv Vv Vv v v Vv v 3 Sa De 
Company 22 1 -05 Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv So beascctiewsce EE Bocise oe v 8.00 7.0 
Company 23. 1 -06 Vv Vv Vv v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Se ox 
Company 24... 1 06 v v ~ 2 ee ae enn v col vo] v | 8.00") 8.00" 
Office Equipment 
and Supplies 
Company 1 1 30.00 per mo Vv Vv Vv v v v v v v Vv v v v 10 00 8.00 
Company 2 1 -05 v v Vv v v Vv v v Vv Vv Vv v VL] 10 00 8.00 
Company 3 i -05 v Vv Vv v Vv vLi v Vv Vv Vv vLi 800 6.00 
Company 4 1 -04 Vv v Vv v ae Vo j-----4 vo v vL} 800 6.00 
Company 5 1 -05 Vv ~ ah BEES Vv OO. Beadeis Vv v v Vv Vv Vv v v 10 00 7.00 
Company 6 1 -04 Vv v Vv Vv v Tae SED Soper TE ge ie v vL} 10 00 5.00 
Company 7 1 -055 Vv a Fe Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv v Vv Vv 8 00 7.0 
Company 8 1 05 ww J J J J J/ PES Se Vv cee | Vv Vv 9.00 8.00 
Textiles 
ny 1 i -05 Vv Se ae v v Vv Ae) Cee v Vv v Vv vL| 800 6.00 
Company 2 1 -05 Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv v Vv 20 00 15.00 
ny 3 1 029% V i SOR J * oh Sa So) EAR Spe Se: Ae! See Vv VL{ 10 00 8.00 
ny 4 1 -05 Be BR. ~ <9 Lae Vv Vv v Vv v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 15.00 13.00 
Miscellaneous 
1 Gas & Oil Oe - )  . Becesgieeee thee Vv ” i ee Vv Vv Vv a ee nae ” ot Se - Vv vL 8.50 6.00 
2 Containers ! 06 Vv | oe Vv Vv v Vv Vv rece We Besse ss Vv v 7.60 6.90 
3 Chemicals 1 -05 Vv “| SSF Vv v v v v v Vv Vv Vv v Vv 14.00 10.00 
4 Aviation 1 -05 Vv Vv v v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 10.00 8.00 
5 Furniture 1 -10 Vv Vv Vv v Vv Vv v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 20.00 10.00 
6 Hardware.. 1 -045 Vv Vv Vv v WO Avcerls v Vv v Vv y VL| 10.00 8.00 
7 a 1 : ef Be: ie v Vv Vv Vv Vv v Vv v Vv vL| 16.00 12.00 | 
8 Sanitary Sup! 1 -05-.06 Vv | 5.00 JV | 4.00 JV v JV Vv ; ‘ ie Vv , vA VL{ 10.00 8.00 | 
9 Food Equipmt. 1 08 “te FE Vv Vv Vv v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 14.00 12.00 | 
10 ~—— Display Equpt. 1 -05 Vv v v v v v Vv Vv v 12.00 | 10.00 
11 Ceramics i mT) Vv v be Baie & pea: Jocsesfeessadh-souccl tf at | Se | tae 
12 —- Rubber Prod. 1 -05 Vv Vv v v v Vv v v Vv Vv Vv OP Bests aca oneal 
13s Rubber Prod. 1 v v Vv Vv v v v erecoeh | a VL} 10.00 7.00 | 
14 — Containers \ -06 Vv Vv v Vv Vv Vv a SS a Vv Vv | 12.00 | 10.00 
15 Motorcycles 1 .05 Jf J J JV J eR) Rae meee wa vA V V 12.00 9.00 
© $5.00 per day. 8 For the duration of the war, plus depreciation. 
7 City driving. L—Limited 


ing with the buyers they see, as well 
as with competitive sales forces. A 
liberal expense account is a good-will 
builder and makes a salesman proud 
to work for his firm. A penny-pinch- 
ing policy has the opposite effect.” 
Another noteworthy change over 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S findings in the 
last pre-war study is the increased 
number of companies that now allow 
air travel expense. This applies particu- 
larly to groups of men traveling in 
territories where distances are great. 
Slightly over 70% of the companies 
reporting say their men travel regu- 
larly or occasionally by air. 
Naturally, the survey returns re- 
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flected the difficulties being experi- 
enced in covering territory by auto- 
mobile, because of the car, tire and 
gas shortage. Flat per-mile allowance 
predominates, with many variations in 
the handling of such items as insur- 
ance and depreciation. 

Under one plan, provision for auto- 
mobile expense is included in the sales 
budget on the basis of a national study 
by independent engineers. The allow- 
ance is made on a mileage basis with 
a flat monthly allowance in addition 
to depreciation. The mileage rate varies 
according to operating conditions, gas- 
oline taxes, road conditions, etc., and 
averages approximately $.025 per 


mile. Monthly car depreciation allow- 
ance is $20 to $25 a month. 

In still another case, where the 
salesmen own their own cars, the com- 
pany pays a flat $40 a month allow- 
ance, plus gas and oil purchases and 
greasing (no washing or repairs). 

A brewing company whose sales- 
men own their own cars has a flat 
allowance plan, under which city sales- 
men receive $50 per month; country 
salesmen in small territories, $75; 


country salesmen in large territories, 
$100 per month. 

Another company, one located in the 
Pacific Northwest, has a_ sliding 
scale of allowances according to mile- 
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age driven. This is the schedule: 


ito 500 Miles .08c 1800 Miles .0538 
550 .079 1850 .0532 
600 .078 1900 .0526 
650 .077 1950 .052 
700 .076 2000 .0516 
750 075 2050 .0509 
800 .074 2100 .0504 
850 .073 2150 .0500 
900 .072 2200 .0495 
950 .071 2250 .0491 
1000 .07 2300 .0486 
1050 0675 2350 .0482 
1100 .0665 2400 .0479 
1150 .0658 2450 .0475 
1200 .0646 2500 .0472 
1250 .0636 2550 .0467 
1300 .0624 2600 .0463 
1350 .0614 2650 .0458 
1400 .0604 2700 .0453 
1450 0595 2750 .0450 
1500 0586 2800 .0447 
1550 0578 2850 .0443 
1600 0568 2900 .0440 
1650 0561 2950 .0436 
1700 0552 3000 .0433 
1750 0545 


If your salesmen are classified as 
employes, and they pay their own ex- 
penses, the U. S. Treasury allows them 
the following deductions for income 
tax purposes: Hotel and meals; travel 
expenses, including luggage; tele- 
phone and telegraph; stenographer; 
auto expense, including depreciation, 
or loss from sale of auto used for 
business purposes. Entertainment ex- 
penses are. not deductible. 


GMA Opens Descriptive Labeling 
Drive With Consumer Booklet 


HAT the special consumer pro- 

gram, now an integral part of 

the descriptive label campaign 

of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., New York City, is fast 
shaping up is evidenced by the recent 
appearance of its first consumer book- 
let, ““The Inside Story.” Issued by the 
Grocery Manufacturers’ Information 
Council, the booklet is now reaching 
key women leaders, editors, and home 
economic authorities. 

This first booklet of G.M.I.C.’s con- 
tinuing program, to a wide degree, 
reveals the major role descriptive 
labeling has played in raising Amer- 
ica’s food standards. 

In the 1890's, it points out, foods 
were mostly unprocessed and the 
housewife had almost nothing to 
choose from. One variety of each item 
was the rule; she took what she could 
get. The few exceptions where she 
could exercise any definite taste prefer- 
ences were confined to such items as: 
green or black tea, Mocha or Java 
coffee, sweet or dill pickles. 

Crackers were selected from an open 
barrel. Cheese (a sharp one this week, 


a mild one next) was cut to the de- 
sired weight from the large one under 
its glass bell, and butter was carved 
from its wooden tub in the amounts 
the 1890 housewife chose to buy. 

Beans, peas, corn meal and just 
about everything else was stored in 
open bins, or in the original gunny- 
sacks with the tops rolled down to the 
level of the contents. The customer of 
that era would say, “I'll have a pound 
of that.” The grocer would fill a paper 
bag with a scoop, wooden spoon, or 
even with his hands. As ‘““The Inside 
Story” reveals, the shopper of that 
period always had to take a chance on 
the quality, freshness and purity of 
the food products she was buying. 

Uniformity of flavor, quality and 
purity were some things great-grandma 
may have hoped for but which did not 
loom as a possibility until alert manu- 
facturers began putting together cer- 
tain observations about careful shop- 
pers. In the main these were: 


1. Customers wanted fresh merchandise. 


2. They appreciated cleanliness of prod- 
uct and handling. 


qaser an 


Department stores prove the Bingham- 
ton Market. Second highest in sales 
gains first three months 1945 over 1944, 
among all cities in Eastern Federal 
Bank districts, they now do about $12 
million yearly volume. Some volume 
for a 145,000 market! And not a freak 
war market either. Industry here is com- 
pletely and almost immediately con- 
vertible to peace production. 


METROPOLITAN BINGHAMTON 


As established by U. S$. Department of Commerce 


THE 
BINGHAMTON 


One of 21 


Gannett Newspapers 


PRESS 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son 


LS RE 


Population 145,156 


fr ae 
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If you’re sold on the idea that you get Jersey coverage as a “bonus” from 
any Philadelphia newspaper . . . consider this: The Courier-Post reaches 
five out of six homes in Camden County. It’s so strong among the Jersey 
residents of the Philadelphia market that its circulation in the Camden 
Trading Area . . . one of the best in the whole nation . . . is more than that of 
ALL THE PHILADELPHIA DAILIES COMBINED! For SALES IMPACT in 
this prosperous Camden market . . . representing approximately one-eighth 
of the entire Philadelphia A.B.C. Trading Area in population and purchasing 
power .. . the Camden Courier-Post is a MUST! 


CAMDEN COURIER-POST 


REACHES 5 OUT OF G6 HOMES IN PROSPEROUS CAMDEN COUNTY! 


NEW 
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GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT, CLEVELAND 


3. They spent a good deal of time anf 
energy in searching for merchandj 
of dependable quality. 

These alert manufacturers wer 

convinced that their products woulj 

meet with increased sales if the 
could: (1) deliver them fresh anj 

clean; (2) eliminate handling; (3) 

assure uniform quality; (4) identify 

their products so that the custome 
could identify them easily. 

These pioneers in the grocery man. 
ufacturing field sought to accomplish 
their objectives by putting their prod. 
ucts in packages and attaching labels 
The result was that women were quick 
to respond to this new service and be 
came regular purchasers of package 
goods. 


Good Labels Carry Facts 


“The Inside Story” defines a brand 
mame as a mark of identification 
whereby the shopper can find a prod. 
uct which has proved satisfactory— 
or a product which has been recom. 
mended to her. On the other hand 
it holds that when the shopper finds 
a certain brand not pleasing to her the 
brand name and particular packag: 
enable her to avoid it. 


The booklet further informs th 
consumer that the successful manufac. 
turer takes two kinds of positive a 
tion to retain old customers and wis 
new ones. The first step is directed 
toward constant product improvement 
The second action is directed towari 
keeping the consumer fully informed 
—through advertising and good de 
scriptive labeling. 


A really good label is defined 4 
that which carries an adequate de 
scription of the product—gives al 
the facts needed to select the mer 
chandise most suited to the purchaser’ 
particular requirements and tastes. I 
is also stressed that the good lab 
is changed to meet changing need 
just as products are improved ani 
streamlined. 


In addition, G.M.I.C.’s first cor 
sumer booklet tells the consumer whit, 
according to law, must go on evéfj 


label. 


However, it stresses that a gool 
descriptive label will have the follow 
ing kind of information in additios 
(as space permits and as it fits th 
product) : 


1. An up-to-date picture of the prot 
uct reproduced as accurately as p0 
sible to give the right idea of colot 
size, ot appearance; perhaps illu 
trating use. 

2. Detail about quantity. In addition 
net contents required by law, numb 
of portions, number of pieces, oul 
ber of cupfuls, size of can, etc. 

3. A brief description of raw produtt 
possibly with method of processing 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


Textiles have plodded along for years, far behind the vanguard of 


the merchandising parade. Why? In this, the third of a group of 


articles*, Mr. Cumming explains. The significant point: Most of 


these causes for promotion backwardness have now been removed. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 
John A. Cairns & Co., 
New York City 


INCE textiles constitute Amer- 
ica’s second largest industry, 
why have the firms that com- 
pose the industry been so back- 

ward about advertising and promo- 
tion? If. it’s true that the industry is 
ripe for intelligent promotion now, 
why wasn’t it equally ready for pro- 
motion when other industries discov- 
ered the power of advertising and 
identified their brands years ago? 

We have already given a partial 
answer to these questions in our dis- 
cussion of the many recent advances 
which have been made by the textile 
industry. But there are other answers 
which are very deep rooted and which, 
to this day, are advanced by many of 
the industry’s old timers as reasons 
why modern sales promotion may be 
all right for package goods, but just 
won't work with textiles. 

Difficulty of price control is the first 
answer. It is caused by the methods 
of distribution in use by textile mills 
and manufacturers. 

Textiles are distributed by depart- 
ment stores, chain stores, and mail 
order houses. By their very nature the 
individual organizations that make up 
these channels of distribution are ag- 
gressive and highly competitive. The 


*The first of Mr. Cumming’s articles 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for April 
15, 1945, the second, June 1, 1945. 
Another will appear in an early issue. 
When the series is complete, reprints of 
the entire group of articles will be made 
available in one printed unit. 


Straw in tHE WInp: Firestone, long a 
top-drawer brand name in rubber, now 
reaks out in the most recent issue of 
Vogue with brand-name advertising for 
an elastic yarn called “Contro.” Such a 
rm, long accustomed to aggressive 
brand-name promotion in other industrial 
fields, naturally becomes a brand adver- 
tiser when it gets into the textile field. 
We can expect to see much more adver- 
sing of this kind in the post-war era. 
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bulk of retail sales promotion was 
built upon cut prices, and until the 
passage of the Miller-Tydings Act and 
state Fair Trade laws, there was little 
that the textile manufacturer could do 
to control his re-sale prices. And what 
little could be done was not clearly 
understood. 

In this connection there is one point 


that we would like to make very clear. 
It is unfair and inaccurate to rail 
against the retailer and call him a 
pirate because he cuts prices on na- 
tional brands. He is no more a pirate 
than is the Wall Street house that 
sells a stock below its par value. He 
is simply following fundamental laws 
of retailing which are as firmly fixed 
as the physical law of gravity or the 
economic law of supply and demand. 
If the retailer can be sure that none of 
his competitors can cut prices on the 
national brands he is selling, he will, 
with few exceptions, be very happy to 
maintain the price and get his full 
mark-up. But if the manufacturer 
builds public acceptance for his brand 
and then leaves pricing to the mercy 
of competing retailers, his product is 
almost sure to become a football, 
kicked around by store after store until 
it is dropped by the retailer because it 
is so very unprofitable. 


ae CONTRO << 


THE QUALITY ELASTIC YARN 


Leasting American desiguers will tel you there's nothing lie 
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A few specific examples will help to 
show the effect of uncontrolled pric- 
ing as a retarding influence on textile 
sales promotion: 

Nebvo English Broadcloth was pro- 
moted extensively by its manufacturer 
and gained national recognition and 
consumer acceptance. As stores fought 
with each other to underprice this 
standard item, Nelvo English Broad- 
cloth was footballed until finally it was 
withdrawn from sale entirely. 

Van Heusen Collars were footballed 
to such an extent that stores in com- 
petitive cities would hide them under 
their counters and try nct ‘o sell them. 
One noted Van Heusen price war, be- 
tween Macy’s and Gimbel’s in New 
York City, brought the price of the 
product down to 1c each. Van Heusen 
survived this and, by applying price 
controls, is today one of the largest 
advertisers in the textile field. 


Price Cutting’s Stone Walls 


Worumbo wool coatings, made by 
one of the world’s finest coating mills, 
were made up into coats by dozens of 
different manufacturers and had al- 
most universal retail distribution. 
Eventually Worumbo coats were used 
as loss leaders by so many retailers 
that neither the retailers nor the manu- 
facturers could make any money on 
the cloth. Later the same mill intro- 
duced a new fabric which was given 
the name ‘Polo Cloth.” Profiting by 
previous experience, the use of Polo 
Cloth was limited to two manufac- 
turers, one in the men’s coat field and 
the other making women’s coats. This 
made price control possible straight 
through to the point of sale, and has 
helped to make Polo Cloth a very 
successful product. 

Harris Tweed is another wool coat- 
ing which has been kicked all over by 
retailers looking for a promotional 
advantage. 

The Palm Beach experience is an 
excellent example of the price cutting 
problem in nationally promoted tex- 
tiles. In the days when Goodall Wor- 
sted sold its nationally-advertised Palm 
Beach Cloth to dozens of clothing 
manufacturers, price cutting on Palm 
Beach by retailers was a universal cus- 
tom. So loud were the complaints of 
the retailers, and so obvious were the 
destructive possibilities in the situation, 
that Goodall finally solved the prob- 
lem cleverly by doing its own manu- 
facturing. 

This was a tremendous step for a 
mill to take, as the shoemaker-stick-to- 
your-last principle is strong with most 
mills and few have felt that they could 
be successful in the manufacturing field 
as well as in mill operation. It was a 
step which was forced on Goodall by 
the price cutting situation. Its success 
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is evidenced by the fact that Palm 
Beach today is one of the largest tex- 
tile advertisers. 

American Woolen inaugurated, in 
the late *20’s, an important campaign 
of national advertising. The campaign 
in itself was quite successful, as it 
created a large demand for American 
Woolen products identified by the 
Ram’s Head label. But as American 
Woolen cloths became representative 
of standards of quality, the cheapest 
cutters featured them and price cut- 
ting by retailers again reared its ugly 
head. The depression of the ’30’s con- 
spired to prevent a workable solution 


of the problem. American Woolen 
dropped its promotional program and 
retired to comparative anonymity. 
Pequot Sheets are a famous textile 
ae universally promoted by retail- 
ers throughout the country. The only 
trouble with the retail promotion of 
Pequot Sheets was that it was done 
almost invariably at cut prices, with 
the bulk of the promotion coming in 
the January White Sales. The result 
was that retailers, to avoid losing 
money on their sheet sales, switched 
customers whenever possible to their 
own, more profitable private brands, or 
to other national brands which gave 


ering the field. 
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( NASHVILLE a 


Every year, during “Iris Week” in Nashville, iris by the 
millions flaunt their colors in public plantings, along streets 
and highways, around humble homes and rich. Twelve show 
gardens make Nashville a world-foremost center of iris 
culture. Thousands of other garden owners, devoting their 
efforts now to victory gardening, are still not neglecting the 
aesthetic, until the time when flower lovers from all over 
the world will again flock annually to Nashville. Here the 
advertiser will find two great newspapers thoroughly cov- 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION........ 257,726 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION.......... 920,843 


coverace Alone 


won't make the sale... 


Here’s COVERAGE 


that’s a perfect fit for you! 


Each Haire Specialized Business 
Paper is “tailored” to fit one 
specific market. Covers its Mar- 
ket Exclusively — Completely. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 
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| them a longer markup. Pequot solved 
| the problem by Fair Trading, and is 


today doing consistent, substantial na- 
tional advertising. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx, although 


| manufacturers, found themselves in 
| much the same predicament as Palm 
| Beach. Their product was consistently 
| sold at cut prices by retailers, and as 


long as they maintained universal dis- 
tribution the situation remained be- 
yond their control. The solution for 
Hart Schaffner & Marx lay in setting 
up exclusive sales agencies and, in 
many cases, selling through stores 
which they themselves owned. 
Arrow Shirts ran into a curious de- 
velopment as their brand became well 
known and price cutting began. They 


| found that the larger stores tended to 


drop Arrow because of ee cutting, 
and the shirts kept drifting into 
smaller and smaller stores. Finally, to 
get back into good stores Cluett Pea- 
body decided to take a bold step. They 
maintained the scale of their sales pro- 


| motion work, but they dropped about 


3,500 small accounts. This put them 
in a position better to control their 
prices, so that Arrow Shirts became a 
worth while item for large retailers 
to carry and promote. ' 
These examples are ancient history. 
They go back as many as 25 years. But 


they indicate one of the very important 
reasons why textile firms have hesitated 
to embark upon broad programs of 
sales promotion. It should be noted 
that the problems involved are not ad- 
vertising problems. They are prob- 
lems of distribution. All of them can 
be controlled with present-day knowl- 
edge and with the tools such as price 
control laws which are available to 
the textile advertiser today. 

Price cutting, however, is not the 
only reason for the backwardness of 
the textile industry in sales promotion. 

The lack of news in the industry is 
an important reason. Until recently 
textile firms did too little research, so 
that new, exciting, reportable develop. 
ments were practically non-existent. 

The selling agency method of distri- 
bution was long a deterrant to the ap- 
plication of modern sales promotion 
methods to textiles. The mills felt that 
if any tgreng an work was done it 
should be done by their selling agen- 
cies, who were responsible for the dis- 
tribution of their products. The sell- 
ing agencies felt that the mills should 
do the job because the ownership of 
the product and of the brand which 
should identify it was vested in the 
mill. And so, between the two fac- 
tions, nobody did the promotional 
work which should have been done. 


When you want to KN OW...g0 to an expert! 
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To be sure of yourself when you buy paper, check with your printer. It’s 
his business to know quality—a good part of his reputation for good work 
depends on it. In the field of technical papers, too, Rising quality has earned 


. *-* . { 
a reputation you can depend on. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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Any given fabric may go into gar- 
ments in many price ranges. The ob- 
ection to the branding of a fabric 
sill holds many mills back from iden- 
tification and promotion. Why? Be- 
cause fabrics from fine mills such as 
Princeton Worsted Mills, Livingston 
Worsted Mills, or Mabbett Woolen 
Mills might go into men’s suits which 
sll for $18.75 at Crawford, for 
$28.50 at Roger Kent, or for $50 or 
$60 at Rogers Peet. In a Hickey-Free- 
man suit fabrics from those mills might 
retail as high as $80. Since the con- 
sumer tends to judge the quality of 
the garment by the quality of the 
fabric, he may fail to recognize that 
each suit is an outstanding value in its 
own price range. 

Similarly a cotton fabric which sells 
for 35c a yard may be featured in a 
dress which retails for $3.98 or in one 
which retails for $18.75. 

Difficulty of identification to the 
consumer is another important reason 


Lirrte Tacs, Bic Joss: Margaret O’Brien 
dresses proudly proclaim the identity of 
¢ fabric in them (Celanese Clairanese 
rayon taffeta), provide dry cleaning and 
ome laundering instructions. The Skin- 
her tag carries this copy: “The lining in 
is garment is one of the many quality 
abrics made by William Skinner & 

ns for men’s and women’s apparel. You 
‘an accept the Skinner label as a definite 


‘ymbol of quality whenever and wherever 
you see it,” 
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for reluctance to promote textiles. Re- 
tailers preferred to have their own 
labels in all the textile products they 
sold, and refused to promote or, in 
many cases, even to stock shirts of 
dresses or similar items carrying any 
other names than their own. 

This left the manufacturer in a 
difficult position, as there was nothing 
he could do when he sold to John 
Wanamaker but put in a John Wana- 
maker label. It left the mill in an 
even more difficult position, as there 
was no obvious way in which fabric 
identification could be carried through 
to the consumer. 


But this, too, is ancient history. 
There are still a few stofes, such as 
Best & Co., New York City, and Mar- 
shall Field, Chicago, that insist on hav- 
ing their own labels exclusively in the 
textiles they sell. And even these die- 
hards make frequent exceptions to 
their own rules. Most stores today 
welcome and seek nationally-branded 
textiles, and promote them actively. 

Evidence is the promotional support 
leading retailers put behind Barbizon, 
Loomcraft and Leona Slips, Cinder- 
ella and Margaret .O’Brien children’s 
dresses, Nelly Don, Tailortown and 
Carolyn Modes dresses, Arrow, Van 


Soldiers and sailors buy toys — lots 
of them. They also buy great quantities 
of perfumes, lingerie, jewelry and a 
myriad of other gifts. 

The peak of this year ‘round gift 
business comes just before Christmas. 
Then, millions of men and women in 
the Armed Forces shop their Post 
Exchanges and Ship’s Stores for gifts to 
send home. 

Most of these gift seekers are sta- 
tioned at Army and Navy installations, 
miles from civilian centers. 


ARMY ° NAVY ° 


360 WN. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


101 Marietta 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 


Garfield Building 


MARINES ° 


LOS ANGELES 4, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Forms Close July l4th 


— And, with the great influx of troops. 
from Europe, which should reach its 
full flow by fall, this will be the big- 
gest Christmas in PX history. 

The Officers operating these mili- 
tary outlets are looking for the best 
and latest in all kinds of gifts and 
make their Christmas gift commitments 
during the period beginning in August. 

So if you are selling any kind of a 
gift item, you should reserve advertis- 
ing space in the August issue of POST 
EXCHANGE. Forms close July (4th. 


..-A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
WARLEY L.WARD, Inc. WALTER W.MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Lid.  SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. 


DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
700 So. Washington Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Russ Building 915 Olive Street 
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10 O'CLOCK HABIT 


WOAI’s 10 o’clock nightly newscast is listened to by more than 54% 
of the radio audience in San Antonio, Austin and Corpus Christi, as 


shown by a special survey recently conducted by C. E. Hooper, Inc! 


Against the tremendous popularity of WOAI’s 10:00 P.M. news in 
these widely separated centers, a competing newscast aired over 
three stations—one in each of the cities named above—commanded 
22.3% of the audience, at the time the survey was made. 


Definite listener preference—throughout its territory—is another 
reason why WOAI sells more merchandise to more people in Central 
and South Texas than any other station—at a lower cost per sale! 


CLEAR CHANNEL 
NBC AFFILIATE 


aa WATTS 
MEMBER TQN 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


It’s Birch of Boston 
ro lm Or = 
Outdoor Advertising 


NEW ENGLAND 


Write tor tree descriptive booklet “New England the individual.” The Birch Co., 216 E Tremont Street. Basten 16, Mass . Tel. Hubbard 1057 
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Heusen, Essley and Wings Shirts, and 
B. V. D., Reis and Cooper men’s un. 
derwear. That’s proof enough of the 
ability of anne accent to identify 
their products and of the change 
which has occurred in store policies 
in this regard. 

But what about mill identification? 
Can this be accomplished too? And 
whose name should go on the label— 
the mill, the selling agent, the con. 
verter, the finisher, the cutter, the re. 
tailer or the sponsor of a specific fin. 
ish? Here again the answer may he 
found in specific examples. Stroock 
and Forstmann, manufacturers of wool. 
ens, and Skinner, manufacturer of 
rayon satin linings, all get identif. 
cation of their fabrics in the coats 
which are made from them. The name; 
of these fabrics are so well known that 
the manufacturers using them take 
pride in coupling their names with 
the names of Skinner, Stroock, and 
Forstmann. 

You'll find mill names like Pacific, 
Pepperell, and Dan River on dozens 
of textile products. And we can carty 
our examples even further. The names 
of converters such as Everfast and 
Cohama, the names of finishes such a 
Zelan and Sanforized, even the names 
of yarns like Celanese, Enka, and 
American Viscose, all are carried 
straight through to the consumer to- 
day. The techniques which accomplish 
this have been carefully thought out 
and have stood the test of time and of 
actual merchandising conditions. 

The textile industry has been back- 
ward about sales promotion. It has 
had reason to be. Today, however, the 
reasons have been removed and the 
textile house that does not have defin- 
ite post-war plans for the promotion 
of its products is definitely a house 
that is Lenni behind the times. 


WORLD PETROLEUM 


Reaches the producers who buy for this market 


Under the Management of 
REX W. WADMAN 


2 WEST 45TH STREET » NEW YORK 19,N.¥- 
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Busrness WILL NEED, for at least 
two years after production is resumed, all 
the typewriters the manufacturers can 
make. The manufacturers don’t know how 
many that will be, but agree it will shatter 
the pre-war record of 1,300,000 in 1941. 

Typewriters are just one small item 
among the many machines and materials 
American business needs now and will buy 
just as soon as possible. 

The American business market is the 
world’s greatest. And yet it is a concen- 
trated market—easily identified and easily 
covered. You can reach the men who direct 
and control at least the top fourth of its 
purchases through just four general busi- 
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ness magazines. They are Business Week 
with 126,384 subscribers, Fortune with 178,- 
920, U. S. News with 207,141, and Nation’s 
Business with 451,385. 

The market is so big you need all the 
circulation you can get. And that 963,830 is 
all you can get without going into the mass 
field for the business circulation you can 
pick up around the edges. 

So use it all. Use more if you can. But, 
anyway, don’t use less. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington - DC 
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Hailed as one of the best posters of the year: This message was selected by more than 
1,400 Dodge dealers participating in a national campaign, directed by Ross Roy, Inc. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Home Freezer Launching 


The Westinghouse Electric Appli- 
ance Division will reveal for the first 
time this month the design of its post- 
war home freezers for city and farm 
use in advertisements in 15 business 
publications —- more magazines than 
ever used previously for the announce- 
ment of a new product, according to 
Roger H. Bolin, manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for the divi- 
sion. 

The announcement campaign will 
be supported by farm and general 
magazine advertising and by com- 
mercials on the two Westinghouse net- 
work radio programs. New food- 
freezing instruction guides will also 
be published, Mr. Bolin says. 

Eleven insertions, ranging in size 
from a single page in black and white 
and in two colors to double spreads 
in two colors will appear in electrical, 
hardware and home furnishings mag- 
azines. Art work will feature the six- 
cubic-foot-model, smallest of three 
sizes of upright home freezers with 
front-opening doors and sectional in- 
ner doors for reach-in convenience, 
which Westinghouse will manufacture 
as soon as civilian production of elec- 
tric appliances is resumed. Balance of 
the announcement advertisements will 
appear in one color, single-page space 
in four July issues. 

Consumer advertising, carrying an 
illustration of one of the two farm 
sizes of home freezers, will appear in 
Country Gentleman for July, Farm 
Journal for August, and Progressive 
Farmer for September. 

A campaign of refrigerator and 
home freezer advertising will also be 
launched in general magazines starting 
in late June. “Although Westinghouse 
refrigerators have been advertised con- 
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sistently as a part of the company’s 
full-line advertisements, this new pro- 
gtam marks the first full-fledged re- 
frigerator push since Pearl Harbor,” 
Mr. Bolin points out. 

The opening advertisement, which 
will appear in the June 30 issue of 
Collier's, features a four-color ‘“‘situ- 
ation’” photograph by Victor Keppler, 
bearing the headline: “When Night 
Raiders Attack Your Supply Line.” 
Other publications carrying the initial 
advertisement will be Life for July 9, 
American Magazine for August, and 
Ladies Home Journal for August. 

Commercials on the Ted Malone 
Westinghouse program, heard over the 
Blue Network, will be devoted each 
Wednesday throughout June to home 
freezers. 


Premium for Tea Drinkers 


Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., is promot- 
ing the offer of a Sterling Silver 
Chinese Good Luck Medallion Pen- 
dant as a premium via its nation-wide 
radio program, Inner Sanctum. It is 
being offered for 25c in conjunction 
with the sale of Lipton Tea. The com- 
pany decided to incorporate the pre. 
mium offer in its CBS network pro- 
gram after a test which brought sen- 
sational results. Grocery store posters 
are also being used to tie in with the 
offer. 


The good luck medallion itself has 
on interesting little history, for it was 
a replica of this medallion that helped 
return an American flier to safety in 
China. Forced down in Jap-held terri- 
tory, the young airman fortunately was 
discovered by Chinese guerillas. 
Throughout his long trek back through 
the Jap-infested area he carried the 
silver good luck charm which had been 
giver to him by his rescuers. 

* 1e sterling medallion offered by 
Tt «nas J. Lipton, Inc., as a premium 
is _ ispended on a smart black satin 
ri’ on and the piece can be worn as a 
cluker or allowed to hang pendant 
se. 


Sanruco Back Again 


Beginning with a consistent cam- 
paign designed primarily to re-estab- 
lish brand recognition for its Sunruco 
line of rubber products which was 
cut off from the civilian market in the 
early stages of hostilities when the 
company converted to full war pro- 
duction, The Sun Rubber Co. an- 
nounces plans for a broad program to 


Direct Access to Mercuanoise: Eighth in the series of. Armstrong Cork Company's 
model stores, this men’s wear shop design is being presented to men’s apparel merchants 
in collaboration with the National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. 
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LIFE Correspondent Shelley Smith My- 
dans’s equally famous husband, Carl 
Mydans, made this photograph of her. 

It shows Shelley Mydans walking be- 
side a column of Filipino infantry, re- 
turning from a field Mass. 

Pearl Harbor was only a few weeks in 
the future when this picture was made. 
But Shelley and Carl by then had al- 
ready known three wars. Shelley reported 
from Sweden while Carl covered the 
Russo-Finnish war, joined him in Lisbon 


On her way back toward Manila this year, 


Shelley Mydans wrote a memorable LIFE 
story about the expert, tender, and cheerful 
c 


“are that the wounded received at the hands 
of the Flight Nurses on U.S. hospital planes. 
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after the fall of France, and went through 
the early bombings of Chungking. 

Both Shelley and Carl Mydans were 
later interned at Santo Tomas when 
Manila fell, were repatriated on the 
Gripsholm two years later. Out of her 
experience in Manila, Shelley Mydans 
wrote her war novel, The Open City. 


The Mydans’s globe-circling trek to get 
full-flavored facts about the fighting is 
typical of LIFE’s wide and interesting 
coverage of world events. 


lp 4 


96 a 
Sf MMME OE PRS L Got Ni tlle tela 
Out of bounds for regular servicemen was 
Fassarai, an enchanted isle in the Pacific 
which Shelley Mydans visited recently to 
gather material for a LIFE article. Here, a 
native girl weaves a mat of pandanus leaves. 


3 years! 


And it’s one big reason why no other 
magazine in history ever had so many 
readers every week. 


A street vender sells New Year's masks in 
the sandbagged streets of Chungking, where 
Shelley Mydans gathered material for LIFE 
between bombing raids, typed reports by 
candle light. She was in Chungking in 1941, 
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LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR 
CRYSTAL CONTROLLED CIRCUITS 


The public may be very happy just to have a 
new automobile. But they are conditioned to 
expect the postwar domestic radio to be differ- 
ent—with the precision and quiet of Crystal 


Controlled circuits. 


Through the war we have learned a lot about 
the use of Control Crystals, and this knowledge 
is at the disposal of manufacturers of radio, fm 


and other electronic devices. 


And when you know what crystals you need, 
our quantity-production methods are ready to 
supply you with crystals to your exact specifica- 
tions, on time, clean, and at a price that will be 


within your production budget. 


500 Spring Street, N.W. 


PAN-ELectronic LABoratories, Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


extensively cover trade and consumer 
fields. 

The first stage of the campaign calls 
for the restoration of close contact with 
the trade, employing leading national 
business publications to reach outlets 
for playthings, office supplies, sporting 
goods, surgical equipment, etc. 

Full-page advertisements are being 
used in the 1945 portion of the trade 
program. Copy ties in with unusual 
art treatment, while the theme empha- 
sizes the fact that “Sun,’’ long-estab- 
lished leader in the rubber toy and 
office supply industry, will face no 
reconversion problems in returning 
quickly to its pre-war position. Product 
copy points to former Sunruco items 
soon to be available, and new products 
including surgical and sporting goods. 

The consumer phase of the cam- 
paign is being withheld until Sunruco 
products are again actually available 
to the trade. The firm will continue its 
policy of working in close cooperation 
with its customers in merchandising 
Sunruco items. 

Norman E. Malone, Business Con- 
sultants, Akron, O., is the agency. 


b 


Casco and the Family Jalopy 


To illustrate the importance of car- 
ing for one’s car during wartime, the 
Casco Products Corp., peacetime man- 
ufacturers of the “pop out’’ auto- 
mobile dashboard cigarette lighter, is 
placing full-page color advertisements 
in 20 Sunday rotogravure sections is- 
suing statements of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation in a novel and 
humorous yet forceful manner. 

The advertisement is headlined 
“How to Drive a Car’ starring Danny 
Kaye, motion picture and radio star, 
now appearing in Samuel Goldwyn’s 
“Wonder Man,” and features a series 
of five pictures, with humorous cap- 
tions, the so-called “Kaye Konserva- 
tion Kourse—a plan which allows you 
to learn, re-learn or un-learn driving 
right in your own home with no wear 
and tear on the family jalopy.” 

The advertisement also features a 
caricature of Hitler driving a broken 
down car by the noted Arthur Szyk 
who did the enfire Casco series of 
national ads last year. Accompanying 
copy says: “Of course that character 
at the left never had one of our light- 
ers; they were merely on 90% of 
American cars. And maybe that’s what 
turned him into such a reckless driver; 
the constant struggle to light a match 
against the wind, the holding of the 
thumb against whatever ersatz lighters 
they had in Germany, the nerve wrack- 
ing problem of whether it would 
light.” 

The advertisement was prepared 
by the Gray Advertising Co. 
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Lively window displays have helped to educate the public on the values of cultured milk. 


How Dannon Yogurt Won 1,600 
Outlets in the New York Market 


Careful groundwork among physicians, service, sampling, and 


point-of-sale promotion have enabled Dannon Milk Products to 


attain widespread distribution in New York’s top quality chains, 


health food stores and quality outlets for its cultured milk food. 


ITHIN the comparatively 

short period of two and 

one-half years, the product 

Dannon Real Yogurt has 
attained distribution in 1,600 outlets 
in the Metropolitan New York area, 
in the 180-odd Gristede stores, in 
health food stores and other top-qual- 
ity outlets. Since January, 1943, more 
than 5,000,000 jars of the product 
have been consumed. The product is 
being shipped, so far as production 
permits, to points as far distant as 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Miami, and 
to 150 other centers. 

This record is especially newsworthy 
in view of the fact that few Americans 
had heard of Yogurt before it was 
brought to this country by Dannon 
Milk Products, and the company has 
had to face the difficult task of getting 
started under war conditions. 

How did the firm accomplish this? 
It had a good product, of course—a 
cultured milk food which had attained 
wide popularity in France and other 
European countries, in pre-war days. 
The foundation of the business in this 
Country was laid through winning the 
interest of doctors and of health food 
Stores, followed by a foothold in the 
Gristede chain of stores. Gristede’s 
stamp of approval played a part in 
gaining acceptance of the product from 
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other stores, which look to that quality- 
conscious chain for leadership. 

Analyzing still further the reasons 
for Dannon’s rather unusual success, 
we find an insistence on quality and 
service, and a policy of untiring per- 
sonal effort on the part of the firm’s 
management. 

Here’s a case in point: A good en- 
tering wedge, the executives of the 
company realized, was through physi- 
cians, especially children’s specialists, 
and specialists in ailments of the sto- 
mach and intestines. So, for a period 
of several weeks, two officers of the 
company put in as much time as pos- 
sible in calling on men of this cate- 
gory. When interviews were arranged, 
the physicians usually showed interest 
in the product, for medical science 
has long since accepted the view that 
milk containing beneficial lactic cul- 
tures is a health-giving food and that 
there is a relation between the longev- 
ity of the peoples in regions where 
such milk foods are consumed. 

But, in order to insure the coopera- 
tion of a physician, a sample of the 
product must reach him. If the sample 
were sent to his office, he might not 
have a refrigerator in his office in 
which to store it; and even if he had 
one, he might neglect to take the 
bottle home with him. 


The Dannon people got around this 
hurdle by offering to send samples to 
the doctor’s home. This often meant 
deliveries to distant points, deliveries 
which had to be made promptly while 
contacts with the Dannon people 
would still be fresh in the doctors’ 
minds. (It became sadly apparent that 
six physicians with offices on one street 
were likely to live in widely separated 
sections of the New York area.) 
Despite the slowness of this method 
of winning the friendship of medical 
men for Dannon Yogurt, the heads of 
the firm kept at it, and it has paid 
dividends. Doctors’ samples arrive in 
the form of two jars packed in an at- 
tractive and colorful cardboard box. 
Doctors also receive index cards for 
their card files. The name, Dannon 
Real Yogurt, appears on the upper 
section, for indexing; the rest of the 
space may be used for notations on 
where the product may be bought. 

Dannon Yogurt is usually termed 
Dannon Real Yogurt by the makers, 
to emphasize the origin of the product, 
which grew out of research by Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff, former director of 
the Pasteur Institute of Paris, and 
Nobel prize-winner. The Dannon part 
of the name comes from Daniel, the 
first name of the founder, father of 
Daniel Carasso, present head of the 
firm. The product was first made com- 
mercially in Spain; then in Paris, 
where it is called ‘‘Danone.” The 
American plant is in Long Island City. 
Dannon Yogurt is processed according 
to the most improved, scientific meth- 
ods, put into eight-ounce jars, and sent 
by the company’s own trucks to local 
outlets, and by refrigerated services 
(train or truck) to out-of-town points. 
When conditions permit, there will be 
an expansion. 

In establishing a market for Yogurt, 
Dannon has had to walk a tight-rope 
in order to steer clear of certain poten- 
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Always Remember the FORGOTTEN 50% 


Forgotten, did we say? They won’t let them- 
selves be forgotten. 

They’re in the van always, this “forgotten” 
half. They have youth, vigor, vision. They have 
an articulate curiosity. They are being heard 
from now and their voice will be louder in 
the future. 

Their minds are open, receptive to new ideas, 
new products. They’re avid for anything that 
will make them better housewives. They haven’t 
had time yet to get smug, ‘sot’ in their likes and 
dislikes. They’re experimenters, inventors — in 
foods, cosmetics, clothing, housefurnishings. 

2,786,936 of these forward-looking, able-to- 
buy young women buy Dell Modern Magazines 


DELL 


INIZVSVA T1390 


The Only 


every month. The prototype of these readers is 
a housewife approximately 25 years old. She 
enjoys an income of $2594, well above average. 
She’s a profitable person for you to talk to. 

Reach this huge segment of the “forgotten 
50%” through Dell Modern Magazines. Re- 
member, if your story’s half told, your product’s 
half sold. 


Dell Modern Magazines 


MODERN SCREEN ® MODERN ROMANCES @ SCREEN ROMANCES 


omens Group with 2 Magaunes of Qver 4,000,000 Coprees Cach! 
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tial hazards. For example, there was a 
decided advantage in stressing the 
health angle in the merchandising of 
the product; it insured an extensive 
and receptive market for it. But there 
was also the wide, general market, 
made up of people who are not par- 
ticularly health-conscious. 

It was found that women made the 
easiest consumer converts, and that 
many accepted the product because of 
it nutritional value—high in relation 
to its caloric content. But the food is 
also recommended for building up the 
system (In France 80% of its con- 
sumers were children.), so stressing 
weight-reducing might give the im- 
pression that the product lacks nutri- 
tional value. 

One of the first things the company 
did after obtaining distribution in 
grocery stores was to employ a demon- 
strator who would stay two days in 
each store. The Yogurt was served 
to the stores’ patrons in small paper 
cups, with paper spoons. The young 
woman who was employed for this 
work had had previous experience in 
selling home appliances, not food, but 
quickly adapted herself to new duties. 
Most Americans are unacquainted with 
Yogurt, must be told how to use it. 
The simplest and most satisfactory 
method, generally speaking, is to eat it 
with a spoon, as it comes from the 
bottle. So it was served to visitors this 
way. But a fairly large percentage of 
Americans like milk products, espe- 
cially those of custard consistency, 
sweetened. So Dannon’s representative 
learned to read facial expressions, and 
to sense that someone tasting Yogurt 
found it too tart—in which case, she 
would quickly offer preserves or honey 
to combine with it. 


Tasting Is Believing 

When the management was plan- 
ning to introduce the product, there 
was not a great deal of leeway in the 
choice of the container. Americans are 
accustomed to obtaining milk products 
in bottles of a more or less standard 
type. The eight-ounce size was selected 
as being suitable for individual serv- 
ings in restaurants and _ health-food 
stores, yet practical for grocery store 
distribution. Even though the bottle 
had to be of a standard size and shape, 
the company wanted to make it dis 
tinctive and pleasing. The lettering 
(which was processed into the glass 
bottles by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
the manufacturers) was brown, for the 
word “Dannon,” and red for “Real 
Yogurt” and the stars spotted about 
for decoration. The bottle cap was 
made with a fluted yellow edge, the 
name of the product in brown and red. 

A number of attractive point-of- 
sales aids have been devised for retail 
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outlets. Among them are large posters 
for window displays; paper versions 
of these to be put up on walls or used 
elsewhere inside the stores; smaller 
posters for interior and window dis- 
plays; window streamers; and an at- 
tractive counter card unit. Nearly 
all the family of promotion material is 
colorful, with bright reds and blues 
predominating. For health food stores 
there is a set of more sedate posters, 
telling some of the details of the health 
value of the product. There is a special 
folder for doctors, sent to them as a 
follow-up to the initial visit by a 
member of the firm. The consumer 
folder contains suggestions for using 
the product for the three meals of the 
day, as a main dish, a dessert, a be- 
tween-meal snack, in combination with 
other foods. In all the literature the 
word “Dannon” appears in large 
letters. This is part of the educational 
campaign in which consumers are 
taught to ask for the product by its 
brand name, rather than by the generic 
term, Yogurt. 


Value + Service = Goodwill 


The price to the consumer for a 
bottle of Yogurt is 12c, plus 3c deposit 
for the bottle. The product is delivered 
to customers in the New York area in 
corrugated cardboard boxes holding 
ene dozen jars. Out-of-town con- 
signees receive it in insulated contain- 
ers holding 80 jars of Dannon. 

Another plank in the company’s pro- 
gram is that of training driver-sales- 
men to give good service. Back of this 
policy lies the realization of the ex- 
ecutives that the product is a new one 
to most American consumers, and it 
had to be introduced in a way to over- 
come inertia. Drivers.are taught not to 
be satisfied with making deliveries, but 
to offer cooperation, to put the bottles 
into the refrigerator, to rearrange them 
so that the newest ones are at the back 
and the old ones up front where they 
will be the next sold. There is a code 
number on each bottle cap, and when 
bottles have been on hand a certain 
period of time, the driver takes them 
away. (If the dealer orders properly, 
and if the oldest bottles are kept in 
the front of the refrigerator, merchan- 
dise does not become out-dated.) 
Driver-salesmen receive salaries, plus 
commissions. 

The successful launching of an en- 
tirely new product, under wartime con- 
ditions, is noteworthy in itself. When 
the product is perishable, and when 
distribution is accompanied by such 
problems as bottle pick-ups, the ac- 
complishment attains greater stature 
in the eyes of merchandisers of food. 
With such a beginning, Dannon Real 
Yogurt should win a good measure of 
recognition from America, post-war. 


EVEN WHEN 
YOU JUST 
DROP IN... 


---we’re glad to see you. But 
frankly, we can do a much 
better job of giving you the 
accommodations you want if 
you'll let us know as far 
ahead as you can when you 
are coming and how long you 
can stay. And please be sure 
to let us know if there is any 
change in your plans! 


HOME OF THE 
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On the Pacific Coast 


hobbies 
are different 


For instance, he-guys from 
Seattle to San Diego regularly 
send their personally concocted 
recipes to the only magazine 
that’s devoted entirely to West- 
ern Living. It’s Sunset, of course. 

(Hundreds of Man-Made 
recipes have been published in 
Chefs of the West department 
of Sunset Magazine.) 


CREATIVE MERCHANDISING—oppor- 
tunity for man under 35 with food field 
background to do creative work in sales 
promotion and merchandising of products 
sold thru grocery stores. Northern Ohio 
firm of national reputation, the leader in 
its field. Box 2124, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


1835-1919 


pomreseen nen 


Organizer of the world’s largest steel company. 


Philanthropist — author 


FROM BOBBIN BOY in a textile mill at 12 and tele- 
graph messenger at 14, Andrew Carnegie rose 
to head the world’s biggest steel business . 
Carnegie Steel Company, later to become United 
States Steel Corporation, with head- 

quarters in Pittsburgh. 


At 29, he helped develop Western 
Pennsylvania's oil industry. He in- 
troduced sleeping cars to America 
and was among the first to install 
the Bessemer process in his Pitts- 
burgh mills. 
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Represented by the National Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


More than anyone else, Andrew Carnegie is 
responsible for making Pittsburgh headquarters 
for the nation’s steel industry. 


Pittsburgh’s eight big industries—steel, coal, 
aluminum, oil, electrical, food processing, paint 
and glass—have been working full blast to meet 
the demands of War. When war is no longer 
their No. 1 customer, these industries, with no 
reconversion needed, will be working full blast to 
meet the pent-up demands of peace. — 

When again you can sell in Pittsburgh—sixth 
largest market in the United States—remember that 
69% of metropolitan Pittsburgh homes read The 
Press .. . 39.9% read it exclusively. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Pittsburgh 

In Daily Cireulation 

In Classified Advertising 
In Retail Advertising 
In General Advertising 
in Total Advertising 
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Auto-Lite Cartoon Film 
Trains Auto Mechanics 


The Exectric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, is 
supporting its nation-wide advertising 
campaign with an educational film, “The 
Right Spark Plug in the Right Place.” It 
is designed to help along the auto me- 
chanics of the Nation with their contribu- 
tion to America’s transportation system. 

It is being shown with the cooperation 
of Auto-Lite distributors and dealers and 
features the proper care of the automo- 
tive spark plug. It also stresses the im- 
portance of installing plugs of the cor- 
rect heat range. 

Johnnie Plug-chek, a humorous cartoon 
character plays the starring role and gets 
his points across to his audience through 
methods typical of cartoon productions. 
A product of the Walt Disney Studios, 
the film is in technicolor and runs 16 
minutes. 


Johnnie Plug-chek tells his audience the 
spark plug of the correct heat range is 
necessary to successful motor operation. 


Johnnie, featured player in the film, is 
amazed to think any mechanic would 
change a plug with a wrench like the 
one shown. Proper tools are stressed. 


The cartoon character star shows his 
aucience how the exterior of a spark plug 
should be cleaned after the adjustment. 
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Another client of BRISACHER, 


VAN NORDEN & STAFF 


1930-unknown 


1945 —THE WEST’S TWO BIG SELLERS 
IN TOILET TISSUE 


In just 15 short years Comfort 
Paper Corporation has carved 
not just one, but two remark- 
able records of success: firstly, 
by building Zee Toilet Tissue 
into leadership in the popu- 
lar-price field; and next, by 
winning a top-place for Com- 
fort Tissue as America’s finest 
quality white tissue! 

In peacetime, Comfort Pa- 
per Corporation consistently 
employed advertising to capi- 
talize upon such revolutionary 


sales-innovations as the 4-roll 
Family-Pak. In wartime, the 
alert, progressive manage- 
ment of the company contin- 
ues to invest in newspaper 
and magazine advertising to 
consolidate gains and to pre- 
pare for Tomorrow. 

We have been growing with 
Comfort Paper Corporation 
since 1930. It is significant 
that our name is associated 
with so many great commer- 
cial successes. _ 
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TISING ENGINEERS 
STABLISHED 1919 


= 


MAIN OFFICES 


San Francisco * Los Angeles * New York 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS 


Hollywood 
SERVICE OFFICES 


Portland « Seattle * Chicago « London, England 
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( Nothing so demonstrates the capability of a news- page story of the President's life, a page of pictures 
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tragic news of President Roosevelt’s death reached 


cluded in an edition that truly became a collector’s 
H Seattle on the afternoon of April twelfth, the news- 


, a , item ... for by noon not another single copy was 
men of The Post-Intelligencer swung into action, y 8 PY 


i produced an evening extra and then assembled a available. It is this solid newspapering ability that 
\\ morning edition that won the plaudits of the entire has made The Post-Intelligencer the great news- 
\ Pacific Northwest. A full page picture cover, a full paper of the great Pacific Northwest. | 
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Vintners Win Wide Publicity For 


American Wines at San Francisco 


Hundreds of the overseas visitors to San Francisco’s United Nations 


Conference have sampled California wines. Capitalizing their op- 


portunity, Wine Makers Guild has found scores of ways to gain 


favorable publicity and to tell delegates about a growing industry. 


OST cultivated Europeans 
and South Americans are in- 
terested in wines. So are the 
cultivated peoples in other 

parts of the world. They usually drink 
wines with their meals as a matter of 
course. Anyone who has forgotten this 
may be interested to know that in 
hotels and restaurants where the San 
Francisco Conference visitors dine, 
wine consumption has shot up. 

Anticipating this interest, eager to 
show traditional San Francisco “‘know 
how’ and hospitality, and also not 
ignoring that several thousand visitors, 
two thousand of them representing the 
press and other communications 
media, make good advertisers, Cali- 
fornia wine men and their represent- 
ative, the Wine Institute, are doing a 
colorful job of presenting domestic 
wines to their distinguished guests. 

The presentation ranges all the way 
from making certain that the visitors 
are served wines according to inter- 
national usage and standards, to tactful 
informational data on California wines 
so that they may choose what is near- 
est to their tastes and customs. It in- 
cludes trips to vineyards of which 
many of the visitors, especially the 
French and English, are eagerly avail- 
ing themselves. 

In one sense, serving California 
wines to Conference visitors is one of 
the greatest selling opportunities the 
domestic wine men have ever had, and 
as the industry has been export-con- 
scious since the end of prohibition, 
they are tactfully taking full advantage 
of the situation. 

Daily service of wines of the host 
State is one of the features at the 
Opera House canteen where the visi- 
tors eat many meals. It is in charge of 
the American Women’s Voluntary 


*Marquard was operating manager of 
the swank Yerba Buena Club at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, Treasure 
Island in 1940; he formerty ran a café that 
attracted clientele from all over the world. 
Recently he has done a job for Wine Insti- 
tute addressing men’s clubs and organiza- 
tions on wines and wine service. Marquard’s 
UNCIO Wine Service Committee includes 
about every well known restaurateur and 
Caterer in this region. 
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Service, and they surrendered the wine 
service to another volunteer, Harry 
Marquard, noted San Francisco res- 
taurateur and caterer.* Everyone in the 
industry helped Mr. Marquard to 
gather from the vineyards of the State 
the appropriate wines to serve with 
foods offered at the canteen—and the 
foods, too, are colorful and indicative 
of the agricultural richness of the 
region. 

After obtaining representative wines 
from all over the state, Mr. Marquard 
drafted some of the city’s best wine 
waiters and had them dressed in tra- 
ditional sommelier uniform. They 
were then ready to serve the UNCIO 


delegates from all over the world their 
accustomed wines with food. 

Wine service at the Conference does 
not pretend to be as complete as at the 
Yalta meeting, which offered full- 
course wine service with every meal 
including breakfast, but Mr. Mar- 
quard believes that the delegates are 
finding here a wide range of red and 
white table wines, sparkling wines, and 
appetizer wines. 

An interesting souvenir wine list 
was printed for the Opera House can- 
teen and hundreds of copies have al- 
ready been seized upon by the dele- 
gates. Some of them took time off 
from the more serious business of the 
meetings to collect on their wine lists 
autographs of persons of distinction to 
be kept for future generations. 

The wine list measures 8 x 10 
inches and reproduces on the front 
cover a four-color wine map of Cali- 
fornia against a sepia background of 
grapes. Because some California wines 


Memento: Aware of the universal penchant for amassing souvenirs, the Wine 
Institute provided a colorful special wine menu for the Opera House canteen 
in San Francisco. Many an American or overseas visitor used it to collect auto- 
graphs of some of his distinguished colleagues at the United Nations Conference. 
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4a If Your Advertising 
Gets Across To Him 


You’re looking at a picture of the ‘“‘wizard’”’ who can insure 
that tomorrow’s America remains a prosperous America. 


He’s the Wage Earner. His kind didn’t exist back in 1918. This 1945 
Wage Earner is the brand new product of a social and political 
upheaval. He is now the nation’s enormous, decisive majority — 
articulate, demanding, unified. 


His saved-up wealth today equals four times that of ALL 1918 America. 


And just as he’s stored up his billions of dollars, he’s stored up his 
thousands of postwar wants. Those wants, those billions can guarantee 
the payroll for a depression-proof America. Those wants and billions 
can be the ticket to 55 million jobs. IF .. . (and it’s a big if. . .) 


IF your advertising gets across to this new, vastly richer stratum 
of America: 


To have those 55 million jobs, America must manufacture and sell 
50 per cent more than we did in our best peacetime year—and the 
old, prewar, white collar markets simply aren’t that big. 


Your advertising must reach out and sell these new majority millions 
—a selling job which will give these new buyers brand new tastes— 
refurbish millions of American homes and buying habits inside and 
out—set up horizons far broader than the Wage Earner millions 
have ever known. 


That important selling job may be enormously simplified if your 
message has—beyond sheer coverage—a background of trust 
and respect. 


This vast new monied market has found good reason to place trust 
and respect in Macfadden Publications. For these are the magazines 
that first believed in them; found heroic material for story and 
feature in their problems, their lives; respected their aspirations and 
hopes and put them into print. 


All this explains why the editorial power and impact of Macfadden 
Publications spills over column rules and becomes part and parcel 
of your advertising message to America’s richest audience. 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
Reaching One-Half The Wage Earner Magazine Reading Families 


« 
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Which of these 5 
McGRAW-HILL Books 
will help you most? 


1. BASIC PROBLEMS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


By Frank LaClave, Associate Editor, Printers’ 
Ink. For quick brush-up by sales managers and 
training supervisors—a sure guide to all the 
points you want to remember in taking on men, 
training them, and guiding their work. This 
re-editing and publication of the LaClave arti- 
cles from Printers’ Ink covers everything from 
hiring and training to running contests, from 
compensation problems to conventions. Gives 
a check-list of vital key-points; outlines tested, 
sales-producing methods. 118 pages, $1.25. 


2. HOW ADVERTISING IS 
WRITTEN—AND WHY 


By Aesop Glim. Make your next ad more ef- 
fective with these 8 quick, penetrative lessons by 
Aesop Glim. A priceless, professional manual 
written by a top-flight advertising man, this 
book brings you the best of Aesop Glim’s copy- 
clinic lessons and advertising lectures, edited 
and augmented, and fashioned into a concise, 
stimulating course in advertising writing. 150 
pages, $1.75. 


3. THE SCIENTIFIC SELEC- 
TION OF SALESMEN 


By J. L. Rosenstein, Director of Personnel Re- 
search Foundation, and Vice-President of the 
Sheldon School, Chicago. A watertight method 
of making certain doce costly trial-and-error 
hiring, just which men are equipped to meet 
successfully the requirements of the particular 
sales job. The book shows how to use selection 
profiles, the interview, references and tests as a 
unified selection device and gives techniques 
applicable to practically every phase of sales 
effort, large and small. 259 pages, $3.00. 


4. HOW TO RUN 
A SALES MEETING 


By Edward J. Hegarty, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. A quick guide for better results 
for anyone in charge of meetings aimed to gain 
understanding and acceptance of ideas and to 
encourage action based upon them. Covers all 
aspects of planning, staging, and leading meet- 
ings—with many practical pointers, valuable 
tricks of the trade drawn from 30 years’ experi- 
ence. Shows how to get out attendance, start 
the meeting, stop it on the right note, put 
sparkle, punch and selling into any meeting. 237 
pages, $2.00. 


5. SELLING WITH COLOR 


By Faber Birren. Here is a thorough treat- 
ment of the practical role of color in business 

a book dramatizing the tremendous possibilities 
in the functional use of light and color to sell 
merchandise and influence human moods. This 
book takes all the expensive guesswork out of 
selecting colors, and gives you a true picture of 
mass-market color preferences—for consumers’ 
goods, for advertising and display, for product 
styling and packaging, for creating the right 
mood in your customers. 244 pages, $2.50. 


See them 10 days © Send this coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me the books encircled below for 10 days’ 
examination on approval, In 10 days I will pay for 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them post- 
paid, (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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Position 


differ in name from those the dele- 


gates may be used to, the Conference 
list follows Wine Institute recom- 
mended usage and prints the wines 
grouped according to uses, with de- 
scriptions of the five classes of wine. 
These are: Appetizer Wines, (includ- 
ing sherries and vermouths), White 
Table Wines (Rhines and Sauternes), 
Red Table Wines (California Bur- 
gundies, Clarets and Varietal wines), 
Sparkling Wines (Champagnes and 
sparkling Burgundies) , Dessert Wines 
(port types). Here are quotations 
from the foreword of the wine list: 


“California viticultural districts produce 
a wide variety of appetizer wines which 
range from Sherry types resembling the 
wines of Spain and Madeira to vermouths 
of both dry and sweet types. Most of these 
wines are grown in the four dessert wine 
growing regions: San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Counties, neighboring the city of 
Lodi; Madeira, Tulare, Fresno, ‘Kern, and 
Kings Counties, centering about Fresno; 
Merced and Stanislaus Counties, near Es- 
calon and Modesto; and in the Southern 
California counties of Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino and Riverside. .. . 

“The regions in which white table wines 
are grown extend from the cool hillsides 
of Napa, Sonoma, Solano and Mendocino 


counties through the Livermore Valley with 
its gravelly soil, along the coast through 
Santa Clara and Santa Cruz, into the warm 
central valleys and into the Southern Cali- 
fornia districts. Grapes for such wines vary 
as widely as the districts and climates, and 
include such Rhine varieties as Riesling 
and Traminer, Sauternes grapes like Semil- 
lon and Sauvignon blanc, Chablis varieties 
such as Pinot Chardonnay and Pinot blanc. 


“California red table wines are grown 
mostly in the northern and central coast 
counties, although the Southern California 
and central valley districts yield some types 
which are characteristic of warm regions, 
The best known California Clarets are pro- 
duced of Cabernet Sauvignon grapes. The 
best known Burgundy types are from Pinot 
noir, Gamay, Petite Sirah and Refosco 
varieties. There are also heavy-bodied wines 
of Charbono, Duriff, and Barbera grapes, 
California grows a few Rosé (pink) table 
wines from Gamay, Gronache, Grignolino, 
and other grapes. .. .” 


The restaurants and hotel dining 
rooms likely to be patronized by visi- 
tors all over the city have special table 
cards featuring the colored wine map 
of California on the front cover and a 
vineyard scene in color on the back; 
inside is the wine list of the house. 
It is being used by thousands of res- 
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“I'm Higgins—the junior salesman from 


in 1942 as an expediter. Remember?” 
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ADATTEN, BARTON, DURSTING & OSBORN 


WROTE A PROMOTION PIECE FOR US 
: ...and we didut even ark them te do ct! 


Like most good advertising agencies, B.B.D.&O. believes 
strongly in keeping its clients informed on tomorrow’s trends. There- 
fore, in a recent issue of “The Wedge”, a company promotion piece, 
B.B. D.& O. outlined what it believes will be one of America’s most 
important consumer markets the day after complete Victory is won. 

Here’s a sample of the agency’s thinking: 


of Decision “Take your group of millions of brides. Add the war workers 


Days 


le who will be heading home, starting housekeeping again, restocking 
Z the pantry. It’s anybody’s guess how many there are, but there’s no 
k: guessing about it—they’ll be refurnishing, refurbishing. Add the 


two-family “duration doubles” who are restlessly waiting to split up. 

“Take a look at that mammoth market. Does it make you stop 
and think? Yes, the years right after the war will be years of big 
decision.” 

And again: 

“Add a lot of 1943’s brides (remember, there were 1,577,000 
of them!) to the new home-makers of 1944 and 1945. Add a lot of 
the 1,758,000 brides of 1942. Add a big group of the 1,679,000 
brides of 1941—even the 1,565,000 brides of 1940. Their husbands 
are at war, their dream homes are on paper, their plans are post- 
poned to your year of opportunity— that year, whatever year it is, 
when the war at last is won.” 


What B.B. D.& O. says is so important to every manufacturer 
and advertiser of consumer products that we have asked for and 
have been given permission to reprint a limited number of copies of 
“The Wedge”. We would like to send you a copy if you will just drop 
us a postcard today. 


A MAJOR CONSUMER MARKET FOR YOU! 


The more than 1,400,000 young Hillman brides of yesterday and today who will soon 


Women’s Group readers comprise a sharp and become the mothers, and thereby the leaders, of 
solid ““Wedge” for every advertiser alert to a new generation. Their buying habits are being 
post-war marketing opportunities. An over- formed now... habits that will continue into 
whelming proportion of them are the young the years of peace-time plenty that lie ahead. 
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~ Sales-wise, KSTP’s todays take care of themselves. 


ee But it is not just happenstance that KSTP imenovalsie 
| i is increasing steadily . . . in rural Minnesota as well 
; as in the Metropolitan Twin Cities Market. For many yesterdays 
| and many yesteryears, we have had an eye fo the ears 
of tomorrow. The far-sighted awareness of effective 
. programming and promotion .. . the determination and : 
the know-how to do a comprehensive job of both ... the 
continuity of our state-wide audience promotion for the past 
four years ... the exclusive merchandising machinery we call 


) Planalyzed Promotion . . . these things are Sellevision! 


50,000 WATTS—CLEAR CHANNEL 
NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 
EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES - 


My ¥< i* Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Ce. 
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taurants. On the inside of the card are 
pertinent facts about wine growing in 
California. For instance: ‘‘During the 
United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization, we offer a 
special selection of California Wines, 
worthy representative, you will find, 
of San Francisco’s traditional hospi- 
tality. Each wine has been selected 
from an outstanding vineyard and does 
honor to its group, its vintner and its 
California wine-growing district. Dele- 
gates to the Conference are invited to 
visit these wine districts throughout 
the state and to be guests of the Cali- 
fornia wine growers.” 

Following up the invitation, the 
Citizens’ Committee in charge of hos- 
pitality has arranged tours of the vine- 
yards. 

California wines are being served 
at the formal dinners which are a part 
of the Conference’s social side. Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, and 
Great Britain's Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden while he was here, were 
serving principally California wines at 
dinners held in their suites. The larger 
social affairs also feature the wines of 
the state. 

The press, radio, photographic and 
other communications representatives 
have not been ignored. On three suc- 
cessive week-ends gift baskets of Cali- 
fornia fruits, olives, nuts, and other 
California-produced delicacies, includ- 
ed half-bottles of table wine, splits, 
and miniatures. These baskets were 
delivered to the hotel rooms of the 
press members with the “Compliments 
of California Agriculture.” The press 
and magazine representatives have 
shown eager interest in vineyard tours 
and already some articles on California 
wines and wine growing have ap- 
peared in the home publications of the 
pressmen as a result. 


NATIONAL 
SALES MANAGER 


An Aa Al machinery manufac- 
turer in Chicago area with 
branches throughout the country 
seeks experienced Sales Manager 
in preferential service industry. 

Substantial salary plus bonus 
arrangement. 

Please send full details and 
small photograph. 

Do not answer unless you are 4 
graduate mechanical engineer and 
have the essential qualifications. 
including a successful record in a 
similar position. 


Box 2130, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


A Guide for Toy and Game Buyers 


Issued by the Domestic Trade Division 
of the Los Angeles County Chamber of 
Commerce, some pretty pertinent facts on 
a little known subject, the Los Angeles toy, 
doll and game manufacturing industry, 
points up the striking facts that the in- 
dustry has leaped from a meager nucleus 
in 1941 to an industry with an output of 
$5,000,000 in sales during the past year. 
Called ‘“‘Buyer’s Guide,” the booklet has 
been mailed to all major outlets in the 
country and to Los Angeles resident buying 
offices which conduct transactions there for 
the more than 1,100 retailing establish- 
ments from coast to coast. The division's 
manager, seeking to explain such an ex- 
traordinary gain in business by this indus- 
try, attributes it to the coloring, styling 
and individuality of the wood, plastic, and 
fabric playthings developed by the manu- 
facturers. Copies may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the chamber’s Domestic Trade 
Division. 


“Aim for Dayton” 


The purpose of a booklet, issued by The 
Dayton Journal-Herald, Dayton, Ohio, and 
titled, “Aim For Dayton,” is to present an 
analysis, together with latest available fig- 
ures, on the Dayton A.B.C. Trade Area, 
which forms one of the important major 
markets of the Nation. It’s a breakdown of 
the Agriculture, Industry, and Military 
aspects of the area, using the newspaper as 
a medium weaving the section and knit- 
ting it together. Write the newspaper, Day- 
ton, 2, Ohio, for a copy. 


Fashion Is a Selling Tool 


“How to Sell with Fashion,’ a charmer 
of a booklet_getten out by Abbott-Kimball 
Co., In@"focuses a spotlight on selling 
with advertisements that will appeal to 
women. It’s a reprint, with illustrations 
and asides, of an article by the agency's 
Sara Birchall, and expresses the philosophy 
behind the sharp up-swing in the use of 
fashion to sell everything from soap flakes 
to silver, thusly: “An interesting thing has 


happened to fashion. American business 
men have brought to fashion the American 
genius for organization, and it will never 
e the same again.” Organized fashion, 
the booklet stresses, is no longer a woman’s 
plaything. It’s a man’s powerful selling 


tool, used for profit. How did it get that 
way’ Well people had a lot to do with it. 


Churchill, for instance, was instrumental in 
launching a color now making the fashion 
headlines, “Churchill Smoke,” in tribute 
to his ubiquitous cigar.’’ Makes interesting 
tfeading. Write the agency, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Results 
of the Firat 


Six-Day Study of, 


‘Viewapaper Reading 


Witt Re 


Released Soon 


Here's a study of a newspaper giving COM- 
PLETE COVERAGE in one of the prime markets 
of America—Troy, N. Y. 


Supply of copies will be limited. You will want 


one! 


RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY! 
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Neighbors... of the Navy 


In 1924, national politics rather than 
national preparedness transferred Navy 
traffic south, leaving San Francisco a 
secondary station... From now on, the 
half-hemisphere policing of the Pacific 
makes San Francisco the Number One 
West Coast naval station. 

Today the Navy has 41 bases and 
camps in and around San Francisco— 
many of which will be permanent. And 
the Navy for a long time is going to be 
a big business asset of San Francisco... 
not fleet visits of bluejackets, but an 
estimated shore-based personnel of some 
100,000 service and civilian personnel... 
officers, experts, specialists and artisans 
occupied with the administration, supply, 
equipment and repair of both surface and 
air forces. ..and their homes and families, 

So to San Francisco’s other postwar 
assets can now be added a substantial 
chunk of Uncle Sam’s pay cash... to 
swell total trade from new population, 
new industries, new jobs, augmented 
agriculture, distribution and wholesale 
trade, expanded shipping, insurance, 
finance, and the concentration of the 


governmentagencies...all of which point 
to San Francisco as a commerce center 
second only to New York inits influence 
...and a major market worthy of your 
major sales effort and advertising. 


Front poor to the Pacific Coast 
potential is The Chronicle, as inevitably 
a part of San Francisco’s future as it has 
been part of the City’s past... Native 
owned, locally rooted, civic concerned, 
The Chronicle awaits the return of more 
than a third of its staff in the armed 
services, has plan and program ready for 
a newspaper of national calibre to serve 
its expanded environment. 

Read by upper bracket San Francisco 
families, reaching the sources of influence 
and business through the whole central 
West, The Chronicle is also a good 
producer for retailers as well as national 
advertisers... now offers bigger and 
better prospects for postwar business 
than most regional media elsewhere...A 
session with a Chronicle representative 
now is a practical point in any national 
advertiser’s postwar plans. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


National Advertising Representatives: 
Sawyer, Fercuson, WALKER Co. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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War Helps Scotch Tape Unearth 
Thousands of New Uses 


Kept alive in the public consciousness by sustaining advertising 


during the war years when it wasn’t available to civilians, Minne- 


sota Mining & Manufacturing’s amazingly versatile product will re- 


turn to home markets enriched with a wealth of new selling appeals. 


BY LARRY FITZMAURICE 


MONG the plowshares which 
America has cast into swords 
there are few products the 
wartime development of 

which has been as rapid and as diversi- 
fied as Scotch tape, and few will loom 
as brightly on the horizon of post- 
war markets as this magic product of 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul. 

As the Japanese armies smashed 
through the Malayan rubber planta- 
tions in 1942, every blow they struck 
echoed hard in MMM’s great factories, 
because rubber is the basic ingredient 
of Scotch tape’s quick-sticking ad- 
hesive. MMM’s research technicians 
hungered for a substitute. When they 
found one, other raw materials had be- 
come critical. Like other manufac- 
turers, MMM saw the handwriting on 
the wall and a “So long for a while 
—” was addressed to millions of 
pre-war customers. 

The story of Scotch tape dates back 
to the 1920's at the end of the tran- 
siation from the horse and buggy to 
the horseless carriage. To meet the 
demand for faster and better auto- 
mobile painting methods, automatic 
spray-guns and quick-drying lacquers 
were developed. 

Because spray-gun painting requires 
masking to keep paint off the finished 
or contrasting panels, automobile body 
men for years were kept from making 
full use of the innovation. Then an 


inventive paint shop foreman experi- 
mented with surgical adhesives—but 
this wasn’t too satisfactory. In 1924 
MMM began experiments, and within 
five years opaque Scotch masking tape 
became the standby for paint masking. 
In the late 1920's cellophane packag- 
ing began to make its appearance, and 
MMM started to make a cellophane- 
backed adhesive tape as a seal for such 
packages, coated with pressure-sensi- 
tive adhesive. 

When Nazi hordes stormed into 
Poland, American industry already was 
using Scotch tape as a speed-up process 
in hundreds of assembly line and 
marking operations. Since the war in- 
dustrial demands have swelled the 
Scotch tape family from a handful to 
more than 100 types for thousands of 
uses. These rainbow-hue tapes varied 
from tissue thinness to cardboard 
thickness. Some were backed with 


Not many products are as diversified as Scotch 
tape. In addition to its many industrial uses, 
it is used in a thousand different ways in the 
home—from sealing photos in albums and sealing 
packages to salvaging cracked eggs. And many a 
hard-working hand is made lovely in the evening 
because cracked finger pails are camouflaged 
with it and coated with a layer of nail polish. 


cellophane, some with acetate, fiber or 
combinations of fiber and transparent 
tim. A wide variety of adhesives with 
carefully calibrated strengths increased 
the number and kinds of jobs these 
tapes could do. 

Most Scotch tapes had been de- 
signed to save time or to simplify some 
complex operation. As time became 
one of the essential elements in the 
war effort, magic Scotch tape became 
priceless. At least the demand for it 
indicated as much. Today Scotch tape 
is a standard auxiliary equipment on 
bombers, fighter planes, transports, and 
scores of other men of war. 

Package sealing is one of the wide- 
spread uses for Scotch tape. Blood 
plasma cartons and certain types of 
field rations are sealed with it. It pro- 
tects tanks, trucks, and airplane fuse- 
lages against corrosion from sea spray; 
guns of the big bombers and fighters 
are rust-proofed with it, and it has a 
thousand other war uses. 

It has been many months since 
Scotch tape left the retail counters; but 
while they have been busy filling 
orders from their new customers—the 
Army, Navy and essential war indus- 
tries—MMM_ executives have been 


planning for the future. Part of the 
plans take the form of a double-edge 
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Field Sales Manager 


A large national manufacturer of 
paper packaging specialties, for the 
industrial field, has an exceptional 
opening for a field sales manager. 
If you have the ability to supervise 
a hard-hitting sales force ... to 
work with, and increase the pro- 
ductivity of highly-paid specialty 
men who sell through jobbers to in- 
dustrial users ... you have a rare 
opportunity to join a_ nationally 
known, fast-moving organization. 
A good salary and generous bonus 
offer a high return to the man who 
can produce results. 

Products now have complete na- 
tional distribution through top- 
ranking paper jobbers. Sales vol- 
ume has expanded rapidly both be- 
fore and during the war. Excellent 
post-war position on present prod- 
ucts, with outstanding new prod- 
ucts now ready for release. 

If you have outgrown your present 
position, are looking for a bigger 
job, and can meet our requirements, 
write to us for an interview. Please 
give complete facts about educa- 
tion, experience, and income you 
have been earning. Box 2127, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


A Businessman in 
Istanbul, Turkey 
wants a connection as agent 
or representative of 
American firms 
Life-long experience in 
Selling 
Purchasing 
Forwarding 
Customs Transactions 
Banking 


Please write to Stephen Kaye, 
P.O. Box 533, Providence |, R. I. 


Production and Sales Experience 


Executive has ideal experience for smaller 
Can 


coordinate production and sales. Success- 


business making several products. 
ful record in bow. Interested in “growth” 
issue. $6000 minimum. Are you inter- 
ested? Box 2112, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


CREATIVE MERCHANDISING — opportunity 
for man under 35 with drug field background 
to do creative work in sales promotion and 
merchandising of products sold thru drug 
outlets. Northern Ohio firm of national repu- 
tation, the leader in its field. Box 2123, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 4 
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There are more than a hundred types of rainbow-hue Scotch tape for thousands of uses. 


advertising campaign. Its first purpose 
is to hold consumer and distributor 
friendship through the unknown tape- 
less months or years ahead. Its sec- 
ond, a more daring objective, is to sell 
the public on new Scotch tape uses 


. even though no tape is available. 


Full-page magazine ads first ap- 
peared in the Fall of 1942. Without 
bombast they told of the vital war 
jobs Scotch brand tapes are doing. 
Whatever the subject, the ads carried 
large pictures, stressing features which 
make Scotch tape superior for home 
use too. 

Just a year ago, when V-E day be- 
gan to glow over the horizon a more 
direct approach was adopted. Thumb- 
nail sketches in the body copy still 
show the war use for Scotch brand 
tapes, but the main illustration humor- 
ously tells the story of a home front 
headache brought on by lack of the 
product. 

Poised on this carefully constructed 
promotional springboard, MMM is 
ready to dive into consumer selling as 
soon as restrictions on raw materials 
are lifted. Actually, many of them 
already have been lifted by alert plant 
laboratory men. The logic of this 
effort to keep the Nation Scotch tape 
conscious already is evident. Only re- 
cently when Scotch tape was released 
for use in stores and offices the de- 
mand was tremendous and immediate. 
These and similar indications lead 
company officials to believe that their 
policy of selling tape when there was 
none to sell will show sizable profits 
in years to come. 

Some kind of record for the 
comic was originated by Andy of the 


radio team Amos 'N Andy. Unwilling 
to waste a precious “seegar’” which 
had been torn in half during the 
script, Andy saved the fragments with 
Scotch tape. While MMM officials 
aren't ready to stock a mild-Havana 
flavored tape as yet, they point to many 
new uses for Scotch tape. In these 
days of war shortages it has been used 
as a substitute for paper clips and 
rubber bands. It has even been used 
for such critical tasks as holding sheer 
stockings and baby’s diapers in place. 

It can be used to seal photos in 
albums. Housewives have learned 
cracked eggs may be salvaged by cov- 
ering the breaks with Scotch tape. 
Glamor in part owes a debt to Scotch 
tape. Many a hard-working hand is 
lovely in the evening because cracked 
fingernails are camouflaged with trans- 
parent tape, coated with a layer of 
nail polish. Broken watch crystals can 
be temporarily repaired; torn hems and 
parted seams may be saved. 

During the war Charles Moos- 
bruger, sales manager, has managed to 
keep intact a skeleton sales organiza- 
tion. When materials are released and 
the company can proceed with produc- 
tion for consumer demand he _ has 
plans for a dozen regional sales offices 
throughout the country. 

Among the important markets will 
be automobile manufacturers and job- 
bers and paint shops, aviation manu- 
facturers, department stores, the drug 
trade, electrical goods manufacturers, 
repair shops, food processors, govern- 
ment agencies, the graphic arts indus- 
try, grocery trades, variety stores, 
hardware stores, the textiles and paper 
industries, and the American public. 
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Mass Merchandising Tactics Break 
National Market for Quality Cutlery 


» 


Ekco Products Co., Chicago, long mass producers of kitchen tools, | gusquueeemnins . ons 3) 


cutlery ‘and tinware, is sponsoring what is said to be the biggest | /E~/ SMe eBEEs 
national campaign ever mobilized behind a line of quality cutlery. 


They’re cashing a long-neglected hardware marketing opportunity. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


LEE B. THOMAS 


President, Ekco Products Co. 
Chicago 


LINT Hollow Ground Cutlery, 
offered singly and in sets of 
three, five and six, ‘gleaming, 
keen-cutting blades, to make 

your housework easier,” flashed 
through the advertising pages of an 
impressive list of national magazines 
in the Fall of 1944. It was the first 
time that a nation-wide promotional 
campaign of such size and scope had 
ever been employed for any similar 
cutlery item. The campaign is even 
larger in 1945. During the spring 
months alone more than 29,000,000 
messages went out. 

The manufacturer is Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago. The firm has had a long 
history of doing things in a big way. 
For many years its products have been 
kitchen tools, kitchen cutlery and tin- 
ware, and in these items the company 
has been the biggest producer in the 
world. Its goods have been sold 
through department stores, chain 
stores, and independent outlets in the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries. 

The idea of producing ‘Flint Hol- 
low Ground Cutlery” stemmed from 
the mind of Lee B. Thomas, president 
of the Ekco organization. It was in- 
tended to accomplish two purposes. 
One was to apply the company’s ex- 
perience with mass production methods 
and economies to items normally sell- 
ing in higher-price brackets. The other 
was to utilize to the fullest extent the 
exceptional cutlery manufacturing fa- 
cilities at the company’s plant in 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Ekco acquired the ‘Geneva plant in 
1935 when it bought out the Geneva 
Cutlery Co. that for 75 years made 
fine old-style, straight-edge razors. In 
taking over the Geneva plant, Ekco 
inherited an abundance of the finest 
tazor-making equipment in existence 
and a staff of workmen with genera- 
tions of experience in the manufacture 
of hollow ground razors. 
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Flint Cutlery was developed as an 
exceptionally fine line of knives for 
the kitchen and dining room table. 
With it, Ekco was reaching out for 
finer outlets and higher price levels. 
It was expected that a better knife 
should merit a better promotion, a 
larger sales campaign, outstanding ad- 
vertising. Essentially, the promotion 
was started as a test campaign. The 
manufacturer wanted to know if the 
public would respond. It was looking 
forward—post-war. 

The experiment succeeded beyond 
the company’s highest hopes. The ad- 
vertising campaign has proved to be 
outstanding in cutlery history. A new 
trade-mark was established with the 
trade and with the buying public in 
record time. Response was such that 
an entire new building, 150,000 square 
feet of floor space on a 25-acre tract 
in Geneva, will be built as soon as 
possible after war’s end, “the biggest 
and finest cutlery plant in the world.” 

Says Mr. Thomas: 

“We have felt for a long time that 
no basic tool in the home can be a 
greater disappointment than a poor 
knife; that none could give better satis- 
faction than a good one. We have 
felt that a new kind of superior knife 
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By buying a sizable minimum stock of 
Ekco products stores may obtain one of 
these display cases at less than cost. 


should be welcomed with open arms. 
We have felt, moreover, that since 
only a relatively small amount of steel 
was available for civilian cutlery, we 
should use it to make the best possible 
kind of cutlery so that it might give 
the best service to the housewife. 

“Our advertising has as its main 
purpose the education of the American 
public in the value of a better knife 
and to tell the public where and how 
it can get it, in limited quantities now, 
and all it wants after the war. 

“The response has been amazing. 
We cannot begin to keep our dealers 
in stocks. Every advertisement brings 
inquiries from thousands of men and 
women. We have been surprised to get 
letters from servicemen overseas who 
have seen, somewhere, somehow, Flint 
Cutlery advertising and have been im- 
pressed with it. I presume they are 
thinking, a bit homesick perhaps, of 
the time when they will come home 
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To stimulate the buying of “Flint Cutlery” as gift host sets, a number of attrac- 
tive natural wood knife blocks and rich cutlery chests were specially designed. 
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PRODUCTION FOR WAR 


Planting wheat on the 1,280-acre farm of Henry 
Domrese, near Waterville, Wash. 


MORNING SUNDAY 


SPOKANE, 


COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


Advertising Representatives: John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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and take up housekeeping. 

Flint advertising is currently appear- 
ing in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
House Beautiful, Good Housekeeping, 
House & Garden, Parents’, Bride’s, 
Woman’s Day, McCall’s, American 
Home, and Gourmet. These advertise- 
ments have appeared in pages, half- 
pages and 500-line units. Dealer ad- 
vertising in newspapers is encouraged 
by a copy and mat service rendered 
without cost. The agency is Earle 
Ludgin & Co., Chicago. 


Advertising Is Far Flung 


In presenting “Flint Cutlery” to the 
trade at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, several unusual steps were 
taken. The first was to develop a 
number of sets, handsomely encased in 
natural wood blocks which protect the 
blade edges, and in chests similar to 
those used for table silverware. These 
sets are intended to stimulate the buy- 
ing of ‘Flint Cutlery” as a gift item 
in addition to normal purchases of 
individual knives from open stock. All 
of these sets are available now only in 
limited quantities, are being placed 
strategically for test sales purposes. 

Another innovation was the devel- 
opment of several attractive wood dis- 
play cabinets which are sold at less 
than cost to stores who buy a good 
size minimum stock of “Flint Cut- 
lery.” These include a display counter- 
top unit, a show case unit, and a stock 
cabinet unit combined with display 
counter top. 

This spring a booklet was published 
by Ekco titled “Edward Arnold Shows 
You How To Carve,” and it is offered 
for a dime in current magazine ad- 
vertising. Edward Arnold, genial and 
apparently well-fed film star, is known 
as an outstanding host in Hollywood, 
one who not only knows his meats 
but who knows how to cook them and 
carve them with utmost finesse. It is 
too early to fully judge the success 
of this attention-getting booklet, but 
from early returns, company executives 
believe that there is a broad interest. 
_ The effectiveness of Flint advertis- 
ing has been demonstrated by a num- 
ber of facts which the records show: 

The fact that servicemen, in combat 
areas overseas, are requesting Flint 
cutlery to be sent as gifts to members 
of their families in the United States. 
(Their knowledge of the product must 

based only on the advertising.) 

The fact that a number of stores, 
have featured Flint Hollow Ground 
Catlery in their own advertising. Some 
ave used the mats supplied without 
Cost, while others have prepared their 
own copy and art work. (Any tie-in 
of this kind with any branded cutlery 
has been almost non-existent. ) 
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The fact that, while the advertising 
did not carry Ekco’s street address and 
in some cases included the phrase, 
“Sorry, no direct orders,” and the 
reader was told that the knives could 
be purchased, “In the better stores 
throughout America,” direct inquiries 
have continued to come in to Ekco. 

“War's end will find us with more 
plants and more plant capacity than 
we have ever had at any time in our 
history,” Mr. Thomas believes. “We 
desire to maintain as many post-war 
jobs for our people as possible. We 
want to hold our manufacturing or- 
ganizations together. To do this we 


must create more products. But, most 
important of all, we must get more 
orders. That’s why sales organization 
is going to be so important. That's 
why we put such high value in having, 
as our department heads, specialists in 
customers’ problems. 

“We have been busy engineering 
new things for the past two and a 
half years with our eyes on the post- 
war trade. We are laying the ground- 
work for the future. We think, come 
peace, the rewards will go to the bold 
and the venturesome. We plan to ex- 
pand line-wise as well as trade-wise. 
Our chain store activities, for example, 


Wu YOU WATCH .. 


Gil 


Selling to Women While They’re Young 
$810 per page... 225,000 ABC 


. while you wait. . . she grows to 
womanhood. Forms new ideas, gains new interests, learns 
new habits. Swiftly, mysteriously, changes from little girl to 
market! At teen-age, she’s a market now, important in her 
own right. But the market she becomes at this magic mo- 
ment is the woman’s market you'll want for the next half 
century! Now’s the time to win it, through this woman’s 
magazine published just for girlsk—THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17 « MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUP 


* Based on readership survey tabulated by I. B. M, 
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will probably be increased 100% after 
the war. Before the war we had about 
800 employes. Now we have around 
2,500. With peace we hope to con- 
tinue to grow.” 

The Ekco Products Co., in building 
itself into leadership in its field, has 
developed and put into operation a 
unique and original sales setup which 
will interest many sales executives. 
Operating under a general sales man- 
ager are four divisional sales managers, 
but these do not function on the usual 
plant basis or product basis. Instead, 
they are a management group, each 
devoting his full attention to a special- 


ized field of selling. Ekco divisional 
sales managers are: 

1. Walter M. Rosenthal who is a 
specialist in the department store field. 
He has devoted many years to this 
division of merchandising alone. He 
knows the trade, knows the buyers, 
knows and understands the various 
sales problems related to department 
stores merchandising. 

2. J. K. Munger who is an expert 
in the wholesale field. Before going 
with Ekco he spent many active years 
in key sales positions with McGraw 
Electric Co., Schick, Inc., and Graybar 
Electric Co., Inc. Wholesale buyers 


.... 180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


$750,000,000.00 is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 
kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment, Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 


maintenance. 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C, paid circulation of 6,279. 
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OUR NAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Whitehall 4350 
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are more impressed by a sales manager 
who has had wide experience in the 
wholesale field. 

3. Ben F. Miller who heads the 
chain store division. He started in the 
chain store field and has advanced 
through the successive positions of 
assistant store manager, store manager, 
and finally assistant buyer. He went 
into selling to chain stores with the 
Daystrom Corp., Olean, N. Y. 

4. Fritz Bronner, in charge of ex. 
port sales from 1938 to 1941, recently 
released from the Army, returns to 
that position. He speaks several lan. 
guages. When he quotes prices for 
goods buyer knows what the goods 
will cost him, in his native money, 
laid down at point of delivery. 

A fifth division manager, in the 
premium field, will be named as soon 
as that business comes back. 

Frederick Keller, general sales man. 
ager, maintains an over-all control of 
the sales department. He has had 20 
yeats experience as a manufacturer, 
selling to chain stores, department 
stores, the wholesale trade and catalog 
houses. He does not consider himself 
a specialist. He has been general man- 
ager of a manufacturing house and 
has headed his own export business 

“The merchant's biggest interest to- 
day is, “What can you do for us after 
the war’,” Mr. Thomas maintains 
“Every day merchants, from the largest 
to the smallest, are saying to us, ‘We 
realize that you are up to your neck in 
the war effort. We know we can't get 
goods now except in dribbles. But we 
want to do business with you as soon 
as we can.” 

“Through our Flint Cutlery adver- 
tising we have established a name. We 
are establishing definite desires. We 
are giving the Flint name a quality 
reputation. We are getting into high- 
class stores. We are developing a post: 
war line. We have been doing all this 
in record time. 

“Remember, knives have been weat- 
ing out and there have been few knives 
for replacements. We believe that the 
public, both men and women, wert 
anxious to buy better knives than have 
been ordinarily -within their reach in 
the past. Our campaign has proved 
that we can sell more than we cat 
make. Millions upon millions of men 
and women will come out of this wat 
“better tool” conscious. . 

“We have never stopped making 
cutlery during the war. We have made 
it in enormous quantities for both the 
Army and the Navy. When peat 
comes we shall be able to shift quickly 
to commercial production. Mass dis 
tributors are getting into high pric 
lines. Better grade merchandise will be 
distributed on a mass basis. It 1s 4 
economical trend.” 
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alog Because water is more important to poultry 


-| an advertiser 


nen. than to any other livestock—per unit of body 


You can’t afford to leave a “Two Billion Dol- 
lar Hole” in your Farm Magazine Schedule. 
1944 gross farm income from Poultry and 
Eggs wos $2,661,250,000. (Source U.S.D.A.) 


weight, hens require twice as much water as 
cattle, sheep, or swine—it naturally follows that 

rgest poultry farms are the A-1 market for water 

k in systems ... Poultry Tribune offers you coverage 


t we of this highly specialized and prosperous section 


of the Farm Market. If you have a product that 


Poultrymen need, tell them about it through the 
friendly pages of America’s Leading Poultry 
Farm Magazine. You'll see why so many na- 


tional Advertisers include Poultry Tribune on 


Member: AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
HOME OFFICE: Mount Morris, Ill. 
Representatives —_New York: Billingslea and Ficke — Chicago: Peck and Billingslea 


America's Leading Poultry Farm Magazine 
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Negro Incomes and How They Are Spent 


In 1943 the Negroes of America, numbering 13,190,543, 
had a total cash income of $10.29 billion, or a per capita 
of $779, according to estimates of David J. Sullivan, Negro 
Market Consultant, New York City. In that same year, 
according to S.M.’s Research Department, the national per 
capita was $1,103, and the per capita of the white popu- 
lation was $1,140. With the cooperation of local experts, 


CITY 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New Orleans, La. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Houston, Texas 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dallas, Texas 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Newark, N. J. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Miami, Fla. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


NEGRO 


POPULATION 


458,444 
*280,986 
*349,941 
*200,007 
*224,916 
*185,057 
*193,980 

121,498 

108,938 

108,765 

104,533 

86,302 
84,504 
*91,005 
62,216 
61,251 
55,993 
51,142 
50,407 
47,418 
47,158 
*91,786 
45,760 
43,237 
36,857 
36,404 
36,018 


1943 
BUYING INCOME PER 


(in thousands) CAPITA 
$448,363 $949 
210,248 758 
378,286 1081 
233,008 1165 
259,548 1154 
190,239 1028 
159,064 820 
94,161 775 
76,256 700 
119,642 1100 
84,400 803 
78,276 907 
96,504 1142 
105,202 1156 
60,221 984 
67,070 1095 
66,712 1200 
60,348 1180 
47,937 951 

45,946 971 
43,858 930 
96,192 1048 
56,285 1230 
25,822 597 
28,454 772 
29,851 820 
34,577 960 


Mr. Sullivan and his organization have estimated the Negro 
income, total and per capita, in the 50 cities leading in 
Negro population. These cities contain 29.1% of the 
American Negroes. The table at the bottom of the page, 
also prepared by Mr. Sullivan, shows the growth of the 
market since 1920 and breaks down the spendings and 
savings into 20 categories. 


cITY 


Shreveport, La. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Jackson, Miss. 
Durham, N. C. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Wichita, Kansas 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Akron, Ohio 


TOTAL 


NEGRO BUYING INCOME PER 
POPULATION (in thousands) CAPITA 
35,975 34,536 944 
35,765 31,641 885 
34,535 24,382 706 
31,403 27,635 880 
*60,009 46,087 768 
27,004 16,202 600 
25,604 14,825 579 
25,254 20,809 824 
24,256 9,470 39 
23,347 11,790 505 
23,331 12,765 590 
22,195 11,874 535 
22,103 14,809 670 
21,033 17,121 814 
19,344 18,048 933 
41,574 45,815 1102 
16,094 13,535 841 
11,624 10,036 872 
12,015 16,821 1400 
5,686 7,506 1320 
19,235 15,407 801 
*17,998 23,577 1310 
*14,994 12,045 770 
3,834,501 $3,653,206 $952,729 


* Cities with asterisks before them show the latest estimated 
Negro populations according to 1944 Census figures of July 1. 


How Negroes Spent Their Incomes, 1920-1943 


Add 000: 


Housing 

Food 

Clothing 

Household 
Furnishings 

Fuel, Light 
Alcoholic beverages 
Transport 

Personal care 
Drugs, Proprietaries 
Automobile 
Tobacco 

Education 

Medical 

Recreation 

Reading 
Miscellaneous 
Gifts—contributions 
Taxes 

Savings 
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1920 
3,055,400 


647,744,800 
702,742,000 
336,094,000 

91,662,000 
116,105,200 
326,927,800 


113,049,800 
76,385,000 
119,160,600 
30,554,000 
15,277,000 
3,055,400 
134,437,600 
91,662,000 
18,332,400 
15,277,000 
61,108,000 
27,498,600 
128,326,800 


1929 
4,166,300 


866,590,400 
1,029,076,100 
429,128,900 
141,654,200 
129,155,300 
237,479,100 


129,155,300 
108,323,800 
141,654,200 
154,153,100 
37,496,700 
8,332,600 
158,319,400 
154,153,100 
20,831,500 
37,496,700 
99,991,200 
58,328,200 
224,980,200 


1935 
3,343,140 


772,265,340 
989,569,440 
341,000,280 
110,323,620 
100,294,200 
260,764,920 
36,774,540 
103,637,340 
73,549,080 
83,578,500 
66,862,800 
20,058,840 
10,029,420 
100,294,200 
80,235,360 
6,686,280 
3,343,140 
73,549,080 
10,029,420 
100,294,200 


1941 
5,737,080 


1,090,045 ,200 
1,158,890,160 


608,130,480 
332,750,640 
189,323,640 
235,220,280 
189,323,640 
212,271,960 
166,375,320 
189,323,640 
281,116,920 

74,582,040 

45,896,640 
189,323,640 
154,901,160 

40,159,560 

22,948,320 
183,586,560 
109,004,520 
263,905,680 


SALES 


1943 
10,290,000 


1,718,430,000 
1,862,409,000 
1,121,610,000 
514,500,000 
236,670,000 
411,600,000 
411,600,000 
432,180,000 
308,700,000 
318,990,000 
144,060,000 
102,900,000 
154,350,000 


288,120,000 
318,990,000 
133,770,000 

92,610,000 
308,700,000 
596,820,000 
812,910,000 
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means Dusiness 


lovely ladies. Murder solved by listeners in every Mutual market. An amazing 
half-hour, five afternoons a week, that grants a woman’s every wish for the next 
24 hours of her life. And four-star reserves waiting in the wings. 

Novel? Exciting ? Sure—but the one word for Mutual’s new programming 
technique is showmanship. Showmanship without the checkered vest and the 


nickel segar. Serious-minded showmanship that deliberately means business. 


The man directly in charge of all 
CATCH THESE NEW MUTUAL SHOWS AND HEAR WHAT WE MEAN 


this is Phillips Carlin. We could start 
Arcu OBOLER’s PLays—by the master of radio drama 


seventeen paragraphs with the words: CaLuinc ALL DETECTIVES—a criminologist in every home 


“A man who...” But why? To all of QUEEN FoR A Day—every day a new Cinderella 


BETWEEN Us GirLs—one man versus the “weaker’’ sex 


you who agree with us that radio is (Executives who'd like to hear'these and other new MBS programs at 
any given hour will be promptly provided with recordings on request.) 
show business, the significant fact is | 


that Phil is our man. V-P in charge of — he’s busy lining up the right 
showmen and the right shows, putting into action the plans we have drawn up. 

We’ve made a start, and there’s more in store. Even with all the veteran 
experience behind this move, we’re likely to come up with a turkey at times, too. 
When that happens, off with its head and on with another right show. Because 


to us, showmanship means business. It can also mean business to you... 


Mutual Broadcasting System 


WHERE SHOWMANSHIP MEANS BUSINESS 
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With every letter, whether it is a 
special sales letter or general 
correspondence, it is well to keep 
in mind that mental postscript 
. . . Write it on Atlantic Bond. 
Atlantic Bond gives a /ift to a 
letter. For it is a genuinely water- 
marked paper that has the life and 
substance that any worthy letter- 
head should have. 

Clean, crisp and uniform in sur- 
face, Atlantic Bond is most recep- 
tive to both printing and typing. 
It is quality paper throughout. 
Economical, too. Available in 
white, cream and six popular 
colors ...in sheet or envelope 


form. Send for portfolio of all 
Eastern Fine Papers for Business. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Arizona Farmer 


EXPERIMENT: “Swords into plowshares?” Perhaps. Todd’s fog generator lays a DDT- 


laden mist over an Arizona vineyard in a quest for new peacetime applications. 


Battle-Smoke Maker May Find 


Peace Time Use in Bug Control 


| Todd Shipyards Corp. may find itself in a new business after the 
| war. The machine they’ve been making for laying smoke screens 


| may carry death to the insects that prey on fruits, vegetables and 


grains. But there are still a few “if’s” for the chemists to deal with. 


vice-president out in a cabbage 

patch, killing green worms— 
that is one form in which reconversion 
is coming. 

But this is a picture of a big 
Arizona fruit ranch—and not cabbages, 
but grapes and oranges. And there 
Frank Steinrock personally represents 
John D. Riley, president of the Todd 
Shipyards Corp. Still, it is funny busi- 
ness for a shipbuilder. 

Todd invented and manufactured a 
machine for war, and it seemed to 
have none but military uses. It is a fog 
generator to raise battle smoke, hiding 
troop and ship movements. During 
the last war such smoke was chemical. 
This machine makes better smoke by 
dividing light oil into inconceivably 


ICTURE the first assistant to a 
shipbuilding company’s third 


| fine particles. 


Out in Arizona a rancher heard 


_ about the fog generator through his 
| son, an engineer doing war business 


with the Navy. “Oil fog ,” specu- 


| lated Colonel Dale Bumstead. “DDT 


is soluble in oil. Suppose this fog was 
impregnated with that wonder in- 


| secticide, and ground covered as fast 
|and as completely as in battle— 


wouldn’t that kill bugs quicker and 


_cheaper than all this spraying and 


| 


| 
| 


dusting of crops?” 

The Colonel went to Washington, 
taking with him Dr. Charles T. Vor- 
hies, entomologist and zoologist of the 
University of Arizona, and together 
they put the idea before the Navy. 


It took a bit of selling, but the argu- 
ment which carried most weight was, 
that the farmers of Europe, who 
would soon plant their first peacetime 
crop since 1939, might need this quick 
modern weapon against insects. It 
might make the difference between 
feast and famine. 

The Colonel became acquainted 
with the shipbuilding people who were 
astonished by the suggestion that they 
might have a revolutionary agricul- 
tural implement on their hands. Todd 
executives promptly decided to do 
something about it—to go West and 
grow up with their fog machine. 

Mr. Steinrock was told to go out to 
Arizona with Chris Gunther, a Todd 
engineer, to observe experiments 
which started in April when two of 
the highly secret fog generators were 
sent there by the Navy for trials by 
the University of Arizona. Mr. Gun- 
ther had much to do with designing 
the machine. 

All sorts of ‘“bugologists,” horti- 
culturists, oil men and other experts 
were present on the Bumstead ranch 
(‘‘Tal-wi-wi’” in the Salt River Valley), 
when some light Diesel oil and four 
pounds of precious DDT were put in 
the generators. So much of this in- 
secticide is needed for military pur- 
poses that only a small quantity can 
be allocated for experiments. 

The speed of the operation took 
their breaths, for during one trip down 
a lane im a twelve-acre vineyard it 
raised a fog which shrouded, every 
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Three-fourths of an iceberg is hidden. 
Similarly, it could be said of a salesman: 


Most of the potential failure traits or 


tendencies for a given job are seldom 
brought out in the usual employment 
interviews. 


The “good mixer’, for instance, can be 
a “whiz” of a success as a good will 
ambassador with one company—but may 
fail if put to work by a company requir- 
ing solid “plugging” of their products or 
services. 


The Klein Sales Aptitude Test Pro- 
cedures help sales managers select sales- 
men for their specific companies, for 
their specific needs, and for their specific 
sales objectives. After long experience in 
testing over 12,000 salesmen for over 200 
companies, The Klein Institute has devel- 


oped “patterns” for salesmen in many 


industries. 


Klein Sales Aptitude «Tests are 
scientifically evaluated by practical 
psychologists, personnel specialists, and 
experienced business men grounded in 
sales, merchandising, and management. 


This is the experience of one client, a 
food manufacturer, selling nationally to 
retailers: 17 prospective salesmen were 
employed during one period—10 were 
recommended by The KLEIN INSTI- 
TUTE. 9 of these 10 men are still with 
the company, selling successfully. To 
evaluate aptitude testing the company 
employed the 7 men not recommended. 
Only 2 ef the 7 survived. 


May we tell you how you can “test the 
tests” quickly, easily and inexpensively? 


The KLEIN INSTITUTE 
SALES APTITUDE TESTING 


| GRAYBAR BUILDING ° 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: MUrray Hill 3-8606 
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hey have been hiding it ever a 
Sep ber, and it reached my ay 
have been glancing throug 
ery it extremely interesting. 
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SELLING—A series of short articles on industrial 
sales methods that you can use, entertainingly 
written by Herb Spencer who used them himself. 


BILL HOLLER, General Sales Manager, Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors Corp., comments: 
“I really think you have done an outstanding job— 
and | want to offer my heartiest congratulations. 
Your book should meet with wide acceptance.” 
EUGENE WHITMORE, Vice-President, The Dart- 
nell Corporatian: “In fact, we liked it well enough 
to reprint a chapter from it in our weekly ‘Selling’ 
bulletin (with permission of the publisher).” 


THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


302 Vars Building 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SINGLE COPIES $1.00 


p YOUR 
ORDER FOR 
ENTIRELY 
BUSINESS 


WANTED! 


Products to Represent 
In Pacific Northwest 


GROWING sales organization 

with which we have contact 
wants additional products to sell in 
the Pacific Northwest. The group is | 
new—so isn’t limited as yet to a 
specific field—but combines a total 
of 115 years of successful sales ex- 
perience with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the territory. High caliber 
men—who should get results for 
some manufacturers seeking outlets | 
in the Pacific Northwest. Write or 
wire... 


HONIG-COOPER CO. 
Advertising 
455 Skinner Building 
Seattle 1, Washington 


Sales Manager. Old, nationally 
known company sales $30,000,000, 
seeks sales manager with experi- 
ence in sales management through 
chain, food and drug stores. Man- 
agement prefers college graduate 
about 40 who thoroughly under- 
stands sales planning, training and 
management of the sales organiza- 
tion, Location eastern seaboard. 
Salary $20,000 to $25,000. Box 
2131, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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vine, killing everything in the shape 
of an insect. It took only minutes and 
then a gentle breeze blew the fog 
over a large citrous grove where it 
cleaned up the bugs. What fascinated 
crop experts was the simplicity of the 
apparatus, compared with sprayers or 
dusters, and the absence of highly- 
paid workers, needed even in normal 
times. 

‘Lhe generator can cause fogs with 
different size oil particles, finer to rise 
to tree heights, and coarser to roll 
along the ground, submerging cab- 
bages, tomatoes, potatoes, and other 
field crops. It divides the oil so finely, 
even in heavier fogs, that there is not 
enough of it to harm plants. 

But there are disadvantages which 
will have to be overcome by further 
experiments. The fog can be con- 
trolled as to height but not, as yet, by 
the area covered. A DDT mist, worth 
thousands of dollars to the grape or 
orange growers whose crop is ‘‘de- 
loused,”” could easily blow over into 
neighbor Jones’s bees. It kills the good 
insects such as bees, ladybugs and 
other insects whose activities are of a 
beneficial nature. 

In California, one expert pointed 
out, orange groves have several pests 
which are not insects, such as ‘red 
spider."” They are immune to DDT. 
But to control them, insect parasites 
have been introduced, and the fog 
will kill these parasites. Again, the 
fine Symrna fig crop is dependent on 
a tiny wasp for fertilization—no wasp, 


no figs—and DDT kills wasps also, 

Then, too, it is said that DDT j, 
ineffective against aphids, the sap. 
suckers which cannot be killed by 
stomach poisons, because they do not 
eat like other bugs. And there has 
been considerable argument, back and 
forth, about DDT being harmful to 
human beings and domestic animals, 

But Todd shipyard executives are 
seeking the answers to a different bat. 
tery of questions. Just what kind of 
fog generator will the orange grower 
and truck farmer want? The milita 
models have many instruments, attach- 
ments and gadgets for battle effects 
which will hardly be needed—but 
what special gadgets will be useful 
to the farmer? How much can the 
farmer afford to pay for the generator, 
using it on his own crops, and can it 
be manufactured at a price such as 
a reaper or sprayer? Will the machine 
be owned by contractors who treat 
orange groves and truck farms by the 
acre, and assume responsibility for 
damages ? 

When all these questions have been 
answered, there is still the problem of 
whether the shipyard executives will 
want to go into the farm implement 
business. And how to sell? Through 
farm implement agents, or through its 
own branches and salesmen? Or lease 
to the farmer and contractor? And 
what will be the price? 

“We just don’t know,” they say 
“All this has come up so suddenly 
that our heads are still swimming.” 


Ed Hedner, (right) national director of service for Chevrolet, and C. M. Davenport, 
assistant director in charge of the Dealer Building Division of the Service a 
Mechanical Department, inspect the new three-dimensional building layout set de 
signed to give dealers a more complete visual idea of a modern post-war dealership 
building. Small blocks, drawn to scale, incorporate all phases of office, garag? 
and showroom areas. They can be arranged on the board the way the builder wishes 
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(Top) LUMARITH LETTERING INSTRU- 
MENT: This transparent lettering tool is 
made in two parts. The circular center piece 
revolves by means of a groove in the outside 
piece ‘permitting simple adjustment. It is 
manufactured by the O. A. Olson Manufac- 
turing Co., Ames, lowa. Lumarith is made by 
the Celanese Plastics Corp., New York City. 


(Center top) CIRCULAR HOME FREEZER: 
With its circular design this Deepfreeze is 
said to have greater strength in the cylinder 
containing the refrigerant. It has been built 
and styled to fit the special requirements of 
small house or apartment dwellers. It has 
nearly one barrel capacity. This new circular 
freezer is made by the Motor Products Corp., 
Deepfreeze Division, North Chicago. 


(Below left) DRY-PACKED RICE DINNER: 
Epicures familiar with New Orleans Creole 
cooking will be pleased to find dry-packed 
Rice Bonne on the shelves of their favorite 


RICE BONNE 


. ; t PC. 
cutherin Rice Dinner 


COOKS 


Yow 
“771 | 
wT as] Old Lou uana he 


Lé Cie 


DESIGNING 


TO SELL 


delicatessen or grocery stores. The product to! 
is made by Dry-Pack Corp., New York City. 


(Below center) FOR LEISURE HOURS: The 
new Wilson Derby Dart Game combines three 
extremely popular games in one. Shown here 
is the reverse side of the dart board on which 
is the English Twenty Point Game. On the 
outer edge is another entirely different horse 
race game called Derby Dart. On the front 
side of the board players may play poker or 
blackjack with darts. The board is made by 
the Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. 


(Below right) SOMETHING NEW IN TID- 
BITS: A new product of Featherweight Foods, 
Inc., Boston, Tatonuts are said to be made of 
pure selected and processed potatoes that 
have been cooked in vegetable shortening 
with salt added. They are offered as a tasty 
complement to any beverage as well as an 
hors d’oeuvre. Available in bulk or 112 oz. 
packages. Container by Robert Gair Co. 
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Hybrid hens...keep shelling out! 


After success with hybrid corn, geneticists turned to 
hybridizing hens . . . inbred for several generations 
then crossed with unrelated inbred lines. A handful 
six years ago, hybrids now approach the million 
mark, will add a half million baby chicks during 
the current hatching season. New breeds lay 
through cold snaps and hot spells, start fast, 
pickup quick, egg without being egged on, 


keep shelling out in the off-season when prices 


are highest. Six extra eggs per annum pays the 
premium price for a chick. Non-brooders, they keep 
minds on production, but are more flighty, scare 
easier, have higher mortality . . . problems now subject 

to research study by Ag. Assn.’s, state colleges, experiment stations, the USDA. When SF pioneered 


with reports in 1940, skeptics shook heads—but today regard hybrids as tomorrow’s hens. 


Farmer-architects . . . 1,018 readers planned this SF farm home. 


Attractive, compact, practical . . . with a kitchen that has two-way view 


of driveway and farmyard, modern appliances, a dining room, fireplace, 
= bookcases and desk in living room; man-sized workroom; full basement, 
saat 
stoker-fired furnace, rumpus or hobby room; plenty of closets and 


living space throughout; and landscaped! . .. Ready for building post-war. 


Hogs keep house... On Joe Curry’s 
farm in Union County, S. D., hogs look after themselves, take chow, 
wet whistles, do their own dipping, snooze under sunshades. Joe puts 
gravity, wind pressure, centrifugal force to work—sits back, 


clips dividends from bacon. 


Also... farm future of DDT . . . What’s New in Farming . . . Successful Homemaking 
... other enterprising and entertaining features make the June issue worthy of 
reading by advertising men anxious to better their knowledge of the best 
market ... and read monthly by one million SF subscribers . . . with 

highest yields, largest farm incomes in the nation. Ask the SF man for 
facts. SuccessFuL Farminc, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


NT 
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When the flood gates of production 
for civilian use are opened, Ameri- 
can business will face the most furi- 
ous competition in its history for 
dammed up consumer dollars. You 
can spotlight your product in this 
maze of competitive merchandise 
by selecting a sparklingly attractive 
ECOA name plate. 


Enduringly fine appearance makes 


an ECOA metal name plate a worthy | 
mark for a worthy product—for last- | 
ing identification, for clearness and | 


permanent readability. Let us help 


you create a name plate which adds | 


sales appeal to your present or post- 


war product. Send rough sketch with | 


specifications for quotation — or write 
us fully for further information. 


ECOA 


Name Plates 


ETCHING COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. 00 


Metal Nome Plotes, etched or lithographed * Plastic 
Name Plates, Dicls and Panels, lithographed or screened 
* Etched Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, 
Art Novelties, Advertising Specialties * Etched Metal 
Ponels for elevators and architectural uses. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


_ 110—"A Four-Pronged Plan for Recruit- 
ing The Post-War Selling Force,’ by 
Harold D. Laidley. (5 cents each) 


“Post-War Planning Series.” (27 articles) 
Available in broken lots, Price 25¢ per set. 


106—"The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment.” (A chart) (Price Sc) 


107—"The Job of the Sales Department.” 
(A chart) (Price 5c) 


103—"A Time-Saver List of Sources for 
Maps for Sales Executives.” (Price 10c) 


100—"Five Practical Plans for Training 
Retail Salespeople,’ a reprint of five articles 
by James C. Cumming which have appeared 
recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. (10 
cents each) 


99—"Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem; The Training of a 
Hard Hitting Sales Force,’ a reprint of 12 
articles on sales training from recent issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. (50 cents each) 


98—"Am I Really Ready for Post-War 
Selling?” by Burton Bigelow, Burton Bige- 
low Organization, New York City. (10 
cents each) 


97—"So You Need a New Payment Pj 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?”, 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organij 
tion, New York City. (5 cents each) 


95—"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I See; 
Career in Selling After the War?” | 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organi, 
tion, New York City. (5 cents each) 


91—"Up-to-Date Data of New Yy, 
Buying Affiliations of the Principal Dep 
ment Stores.” (10 cents each) 


105—"Nineteen Questions About Api 
tude Testing.’ (3 cents each) 


96—""New Market Measurements of ; 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpeny 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Manageme 
Inc. (An interpretive analysis with po 
war projection.) Price 20 cents. 


90—"Gagged and Bound,” by T. Ha 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips fr 
T. Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad colu 
in SM. 64 pp. (75 cents per copy) 


94—"A Self-Appraisal Test for Yo 
Salesmen,’ by Eugene J. Benge, Ben 
Associates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


92—"'Self-Analysis for Sales Manage 
by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, C 
cago. (5 cents each) 


93—"The Bureau of Foreign and D 
mestic Commerce—How It Can Help You 
by A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor, Sat 
MANAGEMENT. (10 cents each) 
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273 manufacturing concerns 
are located in highly indus- 
trialized Fall River contribut- 
ing to an INDUSTRIAL 
PAYROLL ALONE that ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000 yearly. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Another "E”’ for 


FALL RIVER 


Artcraft Metal Products, Inc., 
one of Fall River’s thriving in- 
dustries, proudly joins the 
other great Fall River manu- 
facturing firms who have been 
selected for this coveted award. 


A Compact, Urban Market, Completely Covered by One Newspaper 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Represented Nationally by KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Detroit 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


MANAGEMEN 


SALES 


7™ WAR LOAN 


2. Our purchases of War Bonds 
7 backed our Armed Forces 


a in the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces in the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 
War Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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How Many of Them 
WORK 


FOR 
YOU? 


For every salesman on your payroll there 
are two or more people at home—his wife 
and children, his mother or sweetheart. 
They are vitally interested in him — are 
they as keenly interested in his work? 
With Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans 
you go direct to a salesman’s home, and 
your business becomes a family concern. 
When the wife and children decide on what 
they want, they will do everything they can 
to see their breadwinner become a prize- 
winner. Few men ever willingly refuse 
those near and dear to them, if it is in their 
power to satisfy their requests. 
When you next consider a Sales Incen- 
tive Plan, choose the one firm that has the 
specialized knowledge, experience and 
organization to guarantee you profitable 
results. Write for our new catalog today. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD AND CO. 


Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans 
CAPPEL BLDG. DAYTON 1, OHIO 


—, 


EVEN AN ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTS A HOME OF 


Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home” is a cozy cottage 
or a magnificent mansion, you will 
want a copy of “How To Plan 
The Home Ben Want,” in your 
home idea file. 


Its 32 pages are packed full of 
valuable ideas in home design and 
new equipment that you will want 
to know about. 

Written by our own staff of ac- 
cepted authorities on all modern 
phases of home building—men and 
women whose lives have been de- 
voted to the building business, its 
eight easy-to-read chapters cover 
everything from financing to solar 
heating. 


Send for yuur copy today. 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 


at 25e I can’t lose—Send me “How To \ 
! Plan The Home You Want.” (E) ' 
' 
' Name " 
| Address ' 
' City __State ' 
set ante ene am oe te Ais ae ta eo 
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«««sspliobond, a new adhesive 
cement developed by scientists of the 
Goodyear research laboratory of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., may, 
in time, replace the needle and thread 
in the alin of clothes. It is also 
predicted that Pliobond will be used 
widely as a general household ad- 
hesive. It is water-proof and adheres 
at once to any dry, clean surface, form- 
ing a bond that retains its flexibility 
and strength at temperatures ranging 
from 70 degrees below zero to 140 de- 
grees above. Pliobond also can be 
used to bond wood, plastics, metal and 
rubber together, or any combination 
of them. For example, it will bond 
vulcanized rubber to metal, or wood 
to plastic, or plastic to metal, etc. One 
of its important uses today is the 
bonding of soles to G.I shoes. 


Pocket-size sound recorder and _ repro- 
ducer which is expected to be widely 
used by post-war traveling executives. 


«2s. pocket-size recorder that has 
numerous applications for executives 
and salesmen is expected to meet with 
hot post-war demand. It records and 
reproduces sound magnetically on a 
spool of wire nearly as fine as human 
hair. When a recording operation is 
finished, the record can be played 
back immediately without processing. 
The wire is simply rewound on the 
first reel by reversing the motor. To 
play back, the wire is run through the 
recording head in the same direction 
as when recording the sound. The 
recording head acts as a pick-up and 
reproduces the sound. Sound also may 
be easily removed from the wire when- 
ever desired. With one of these mid- 


Coming Your Way 


get recorders au executive may dictate 
correspondence and give orders to his 
organization though he be miles away 
from the hub of his activities. He can 
simply mail the recorded spools to his 
office for transcription by typists. Pro- 
ceedings of a convention or conference 
may be recorded with unquestionable 
accuracy and the recorded speeches 
may thus be delivered to widely scat- 
tered assemblies at the same time. 
Sales managers, it is foreseen, will be 
able to introduce new product fea- 
tures or sales policies to their or- 
ganizations and trades by mailing 
spools of recorded informative matter. 
This pocket-size recorder was de- 
veloped by Armour Research Foun |a- 
tion of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. While a number of com- 
panies have been licensed to manufac- 
ture it, it will not go into full scale 
production until about a year after 
the war. 


sssss One-piece spring fastener, 
a new product of the Simmons Tool 
Corp., has been designed to simplify 
the process of “blind” fastening. It is 
a single unit with a spring-equipped 
stud and is self-adjusting to compen- 
sate for various material thicknesses 
within the range of the fastener. It 
locks and unlocks, with the aid of a 
screwdriver, by a quarter turn of the 
fastener in a 90 degrees clockwise ro- 
tation, or it can be permanently in- 
stalled for use as a blind rivet. The 
spring pressure is said to pull the 
sheets of material firmly together, pro- 
viding a tight, vibration-proof installa- 
tion. This one-piece spring-lock fast- 
ener is expected to find many applica- 
tions on post-war radio equipment, re- 
frigerators and other household appli- 
ances as well as in the assembling of 
automotive and marine equipment. 


This spring-lock fastener requires m0 


mating parts and is easily installed. 
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DOMINANT 


||) an evening circulation 


WHERE MORE THAN 16% OF THE 
le NATION’S BUYING INCOME 
IS CONCENTRATED* 


fy Almost 24 billion dollars—almost 17% of the country’s 
od entire effective buying income is concentrated in New 
n- York and Chicago —a staggering figure that doesn’t even © 


It include additional millions of transient dollars. 


he Here, in two compact, profitable sales areas are eager, 
“4 want-to-buy markets large enough completely to absorb 
he the immediate post-war output of many products. 

7 They will be bought for the home, after family discussion 
w and family decision. There is no better way of reaching 
ca- and influencing the choice these families will make, than 
i. through the newspapers dominant in evening family cir- 
of culation . . . in New York the Journal-American and in 


Chicago the Herald-American. 


* Source: Sales Management, 1944 (Figs. are for 1943) 
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IN NEW YORK IN CHICAGO 
THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN THE HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING AND SUNDAY EVENING AND SUNDAY 


no 
led. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Seventeen new models are 
waiting in the Stewart-Warner 
laboratories for the green 
light on production. This 
sketch gives a hint of the 
substantial advances in design 
that will be an important part 
of the selling capital for the 
company’s dealer salesmen. 


? 


Policies behind Stewart-Warner’s 


Program for Rebuilding Dealers 


This company is concentrating on getting qualified dealers—dealers 


who stand a real chance for survival in the coming competitive era 


of selling. A complete kit of sales tools is ready. It includes a plan 


through which dealers can begin to build prospect lists, now. 


Based on an interview with 


FLOYD MASTERS 


Manager, Radio Division 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 


HE Stewart-Warner Corp., 
looking forward to war's end, 
began the task of reorganizing 
its radio distributing machinery 
and dealerships for peacetime selling 
early last March. In preparation, it 
optimistically ordered 8,000 “dealer 
kits.” Within two weeks it had re- 
ceived requests for 10,000 of them. 

“This indicates a surprising inter- 
est in radio merchandising and an in- 
tense confidence among distributors 
and dealers that normal selling is not 
very far distant,” Floyd Masters, man- 
ager of Stewart-Warner’s Radio Divi- 
sion, told SM. “By getting into action 
early,” he continued, “we hope to 
screen and hand-pick our applicants 
and select the cream of them.” 

In its early advertising aimed at 
lining up its post-war sales machinery, 
Stewart-Warner has sounded a word 
of caution. It says: 

“In the past 20 years more than 850 
distinct lines of trade-marked radio 
receiving sets have been put on the 
market. Of these, 742 are out of busi- 
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ness today. Stewart-Warner is one of 
eight manufacturers who have re- 
mained in business from the start, with 
a record of 21 years of unbroken radio 
production. After the war a new aval- 
anche of manufacturers will produce 
home radios and history will repeat 
itself. 

“As in the past, most of them will 
fall by the wayside, causing their repre- 
sentatives untold losses. When a radio 
manufacturer goes out of business, dis- 
tributors and dealers suffer. It is they 
who must shoulder the burden of 
guarantees and service which the man- 
ufacturer can no longer take care of.” 

In giving this warning to the in- 
dustry, Stewart-Warner, over the sig- 
nature of F. A. Hiter, senior vice- 
president, in page advertisements 
placed in a long list of business pub- 
lications, has even gone so far as to 
make this trail-blazing statement: 

“If you can’t get the post-war fran- 
chise you want from Stewart-Warner, 
tie up with a substantial, well known, 
experienced radio manufacturer who 


believes in advertising, and who has 
a proved record of performance behind 
him. 

“Business in the post-war era will 
no doubt be good—for the man who 
exercises caution and good judgment 
now.” 

As for Stewart-Warner, this state- 
ment further says, the records show 
that it has spent more than $25,000,- 
000 in advertising. It adds: 

“We intend to occupy a leading 
position in the radio industry, as we 
have done continuously for more than 
20 years.” 

What Stewart-Warner is emphasiz- 
ing in this appears to be a most un 
usual example of trade philosophy. It 
is saying: 

“If you can’t join us, join one of 
our strongest competitors. Do this for 
your own good. Beware the chance of 
getting rooked by some fly-by-nighter 
who may soon fade.” 

“No doubt you have been informed 
that motor car manufacturers, various 
other large machinery manufacturers, 
many makers of refrigerators and 
others, when peace comes, will get 
out their old dies and go to work 
where they left off in 1941 or 1942,” 
Mr. Masters told SM. “It will not be 
that way with us, and certain other 
radio producers. 

“We have been working with radar, 
various new radionic developments and 
devices. We have made rapid steps 
forward and we are all set to incot 
porate our new knowledge in our very 
earliest peacetime sets. 

“Here are some of the things wé 
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are prepared to pledge, post-war: (1) 
less noise; (2) less interference, (3) 
60% better performance; (4) better 
styling; (5) =o sturdiness; (6) 
improved — (7) clearer re- 
ra (8) better tone; (9) fewer 
tu 

“Our engineers — men who are 
keenly interested in perfection—have 
been experimenting, testing, trying-out 
and working on our advanced radios 
in their own homes after hours and 
nights and Sundays all through the 
war. And, after all, where is there a 
better place to work on a home set 
than in the home?” 

Seventeen radio models, the dealers 
are promised, have been designed and 
are ready for post-war production. 
These include table models, consoles, 
farm-battery sets, phonograph com- 
binations, and 3-way portable sets, 
A.M. and F.M. sets. Two leading de- 
signers have been employed to bring 
new beauty and utility to cabinets. 
Wartime engineering in plastics will 
result in sturdier cabinets for the 
smaller sizes. The new low-impedance 
antenna loop built on the paar 
of aircraft-finding antenna as used i 
radar applications, will result in a 
minimum of man-made static and 
spurious noises. 


’ Customers Will Know Values 


When a dealer has been appointed 
he is at once given tools to work with. 
One of the most useful of these is the 
“Post-War Radio and Electric Appli- 
ance Survey.” (See reproduction of 
this form on page 127.) This consists 
of a pad which is to be kept on a 
counter top or somewhere else where 
it is easily available to all who enter 
the shop or store. On it in black type 
are these words: 

“This is not an order! Pay no money 
now! There is no obligation.” 

The idea is to compile a list of cus- 
tomer wants for use after the war. 
In effect, it becomes a priority list. It 
is advised that customers be told that 
they can claim their goods in order 
of filing the information. Most Stew- 
art-Warner dealers handle other goods, 
largely in the household appliance 
field. 

So, to increase the survey’s value to 
the dealer, space is left for the listing 
of items such as washing machines, 
ironers, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
ranges, and other items to be supplied 
by other manufacturers. 

“Some in the sales field believe that 
the consumer is going to be confused 
when goods come back on the market,” 
says Mr. Masters. “They think that the 
public will flock to buy anything. We 
don't believe it. We are of the opinion 
that people will very quickly begin to 
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Your NEW STEWART-WARNER RADIO WiLL HAVE... 
. @ NEW, EYE-APPEALING CABINET DESIGNS 
@ KEENER SELECTIVITY AND SENSITIVITY % 
@ FULL-COLOR TONE— TRUE SOUND. PERFECTION 
@ THE SAME ENGINEERING SKILL AND QUALITY MATERIALS | 
AS BUILT INTO WAR-TIME RADIO-RADAR SETS : 


FOR THE FINEST IN RADIO. . .LOOK TO: STEWART-WARNER 


FORM NO. 1145S 


Stewart-Warner dealers receive pads of these forms which can be placed in 
a conspicuous spot in the store to build up post-war prospect lists . . . not 
only on radios, but on other types of merchandise the dealer handles. 


pick and choose. We shall agree that 
during the war years there has been 
an abundance of employment at high 
wages. But, after all, there are just 
two types of people—those who have 
spent their money and those who have 
saved it. 

“Those who have spent their money 
| will not be post-war buyers. Those 
who have been wise enough to save it, 
we are very certain, will be too wise 
after the war to fritter it away. They 
will be smart enough to look for val- 
ues. They are the only ones we can 
look to as customers. They will not be 
push-overs. We must be prepared to 
do good, sound, convincing selling. 

“Because millions of people will 
have some billions of dollars invested 
in War Bonds does not mean that they 
Will rush to cash them in and pur- 
chase riotously all sorts of goods. I 
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am inclined to believe that this back- 
log of money will come out a bit 
cautiously and that it will come gradu- 
ally for equipment, very largely the 
kind that will make life better. 

“We are of the opinion that the 
millions of men in the Armed Services 
and the other millions of men and 
women who have been working in 
factories making the machines and 
munitions of war will know more 
about values than they did before the 
war. Remember, Government stand- 
ards are very high, and all these people 
have been trained to respect standards. 
They will not be fooled by gimcrack 
goods. 

“So, we say, our distributors should 
be very careful to select sound and 
substantial dealers, and the dealers 
should be just as careful to select sales- 


men who will sell honestly and keep | 
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Let DEVRY help you bring your institutional and 
training films to the attention of Schools, Colleges, 
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influential groups. You get FREE listing in 15,000 
catalogs annually. You get audience Seports, 
Write for specific plan to assure your film 
imum showings... NocosSt.ec 

No obligation. DeVRY COR- 

PORATION, 1111 Armitage 

Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois, 


YOUR BEST BUY—A DEVRY 


For Sales, Industrial and 
Training projects, select the 


3-purpose DEVRY, that (1) 
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Back in the ‘70s, the breeze on hot days was 
made by hand. Behind columned porticos of 
Southern homes, punkahs stirred the sultry air. 
On porches across America, the palm-leaf fan 
was summer's constant companion. 

With the invention ofthe electric fan in 1882, 
millions of fluttering hands fell idle. The first 


people to purchase this new invention were the 


progressive families who believed in new prod- 
ucts and could afford to buy them. 

House & Garden’s readers are today’s first mar- 
ket. A recent survey* shows that 62.2% of those 
who plan to build or buy post-war houses will 
use. some kind of air-cooling. If you have a new 
product to sell, keep your eye on the House & 
Garden families. The country follows their lead. 


*February, 1944 


ouse & Garden 


sells America’s entering-wedge market 
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their feet on the ground. Many men, 
coming out of the Armed Forces, will 
want to go into business or will want 
to become salesmen. It would be of 
no service to put a returned veteran 
into a dealership or into a selling job 
unless he is qualified. 

“Distributors should survey each 
field to be sure that there are not too 
many dealers in a town. Again, loca- 
tion is important. When the veterans 
come home, and desire to enter busi- 
ness, distributors should be in position 
to advise them. It would be cruel and 
senseless to steer them into towns and 
locations where they are foredoomed 
to failure. Failure is destructive and it 
is waste. ‘ 

“Prospects, people who-have shown 
evidence of wanting goods, a long list 
of them, will be the best- guarantee 
which a dealer can give the new sales- 
men, probably the most of them re- 
turned veterans, when peace’comes. 
And we must depend upon the public 
rather than the Government to main- 
tain our factories and our payrolls. We 
must be better prepared for peace than 
we were for war.” 


Printed Matter Aids Dealers 


A liberal quantity of material has 
been prepared by Stewart-Warner for 
distributors who will pass it on to 
dealers without cost to them. This in- 
cludes a sales stimulation plan which 
aims at getting the salesmen to work. 
It offers the following tools: 

1. Booklet, ‘“Stewart-Warner An- 
nounces.”’ Salesmen will use this book- 
let to present the plan to dealers. One 
is to be ordered for each salesman. 

2. Pads of “Post-War Radio and 
Appliance Surveys.” Each pad contains 
25 sets of the surveys; two copies to 
a set, a white copy for the customer, 
a yellow copy for the dealer. It is 
suggested that one pad be given to 
each dealer with a reserve stock of 
10% for replacement. Additional pads 
can be ordered as needed. 

3. Window streamers, size 12x18 
inches, one for each dealer. 

4, Counter display cards, size 12x18 
inches, one for each dealer. 

5. Booklet, ‘““Why Dealers Should 
Choose the Stewart-Warner line.” This 
contains real ammunition for sales- 
men; tells Stewart-Warner’s position 
in the industry. Aimed to sign up 

those choice accounts.’’ One for each 
salesman. 

6. “Applications for Stewart-War- 
ner Dealerships.” ‘‘Dealer Survey’’ is 
On the opposite sides of the sheets. 
Forms are in pads of 25 sets, three to 
a set. The white copy goes to the dis- 
tributor, the yellow copy to Stewart- 
Warner, the blue copy for the dealer. 
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News, Advertising, Readership Devoted 


to Building a Better Civilization 


News 18 Your BUSINESS 
..- AND Ours 


News about a product, service, or 
company vitalizes advertising — in 
fact is advertising. World news and 
its intelligent interpretation make 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR a 
great international daily newspaper 
that offers a compelling setting for 
your advertising. 

Advertising in the MONITOR goes 
into homes of thinking people of 
better than average income. There 
this advertising is read and acted 
upon by the youth as well as the men 
and women of these households. For 


tangible returns on advertising, you 


Branch Offices: 

New York, Chicago 

Detroit, Miami, 

Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, 
London, Geneva, Sydney 


will find the MONITOR is in a class by 
itself. 

In 1944, this newspaper continued 
to add to its achievement of selling 
goods, services, and good-will—carry- 
ing the reliable advertising news of 
1,596 national advertisers and 16,917 
local advertisers. You will find it prof- 
itable to invest advertising dollars 
consistently in this newspaper. 

Ask our nearest office for full in- 
formation about the MONITOR 
MARKET. — THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, One, Norway 
Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


The (“HRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
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The Commercial Ap- 

peal is one of the 

South’s great instt- 
tutions. 
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This one photograph in The Commercial Appeal caused a drastic change in Army 
policy. Public feeling thruout America had steadily been mounting at the coddling 
of Nazis in our Prisoner-of-War Camps. Everyone expected us to observe the 
Geneva Convention terms, but it was widely felt we were leaning over backward in 
our soft treatment of the Supermen, particularly in contrast to the starvation diet 
meted out to Americans in German hands. A Congressional Committee investigating 
the situation was having difficulty penetrating the wall of whitewash. 


The Commercial Appeal brought the entire situation to a head with its coverage of 
the funeral of Nazi General Hans von Stubert at the Como, P. O. W. Camp. The 
Commercial Appeal revealed Nazi arrogance and pomp waxing fat, not in Munich 
but in Mississippi . . . Prussian heel-clicking and contempt for other peoples’ fester- 
ing, not in Prussia but right here. The resultant public and Congressional indigna- 
tion effected a complete shift in policy in all prison camps: the Nazi salute was 
abolished, a 12-hour workday was instituted, and meats and luxuries not available to 
civilians were withdrawn. 


The Commercial Appeal is one of the greatest influences in American journalism 
because for 105 years it has always acted this effectively and judiciously for the 
public good. As the far-sighted champion of measures which will most benefit the 
South, it has a reader following and prestige unique in newspaper history. Today 
with the largest circulation in its history, offering coverage of the South’s Biggest 
Market Area, it is outstanding as a tremendously resultful advertising medium. 
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There is one application tor each 
prospective dealer. 

(Dealers interested in becoming 
Stewart-Warner radio dealers sign the 
application and indicate the number 
of sets for an original order. The sales- 
man will then complete the survey 
on the reverse side of the sheet. The 
distributor next reviews the survey and 
the application and decides if the 
dealer should be authorized.) 

7. Authorized Dealer Certificates. 
One is ordered for each of the number 
of authorized dealers anticipated. Cer- 
tificates are issued with a letter of 
acceptance to the dealers who meet the 
qualifications. 

Most dealers, since the war played 
hob with their old established busi- 
nesses, have put in various other lines 
of merchandise. They sell, today, 
furniture, china, glassware, floor cov- 
ering, toys—just about anything that 
they have found they can make a dol- 
lar in. Many have ‘‘got by” during the 
war years by repairing radios, carrying 
parts stocks and even cabinets. It is 
anticipated that many of them will re- 
tain these lines, anyway the more 
profitable of them. 


Cooperation Is Mutual 


The application for a Stewart- 
Warner dealership stipulates that if 
one is granted the dealer will: 

(1) Cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the established plans, policies, 
and merchandising activities to pro- 
mote the sale of Stewart-Warner sets: 

(2) Carry in stock at all times a 
representative stock of home radio 
models for resale to consumers: 

(3) Maintain an adequate display 
of Stewart-Warner radios at all times. 

(4) Service Stewart-Warner radio 
sets in compliance with the Radio 
Manufacturers’ Association’s standard 
guarantee. 

The prospective deale:, in making 
his application, specified the approx- 
imate number of each of a selected 
number of models he anticipates to 
buy within 60 days after the resump- 
tion of civilian production. Stewart- 
Warner, in turn, if the dealership is 
accepted, will carry out its share of 
the bargain “‘as soon as is practicable” 
after the Government permits the re- 
sumption of radio set production. 

Within 60 days after government 
restrictions are lifted, the company ex- 
pects to be producing and shipping 
civilian radios. At peak production on 
4 single one-shift basis, the company 
will he able to turn out 3,500 sets 
daily. or more than 1,000,000 radios 
a year. Reconverted, the plant will 
Contain five powered conveyor lines, 
cach 270 feet long, for assembly of 
the different models in the line. 
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It’s planting time up the Sioux, the Missouri and Floyd valleys. In almost 
every rich tract of black, well-prepared soil one will see the planters check- 
ing in their precise hills of corn. 


For Corn is King in the Sioux City territory. Last year our farmers raised 
368,666,130 bushels.” Translated into dollars and cents this high-grade corn 


brought returns of approximately 


It was big—indeed, the biggest single item of production—but it was only 
one of the many diversified crops raised in the Sioux City territory. There 
was also millions of bushels of wheat, oats, barley and rye. There was flax 
and buckwheat, hay, honey, fruit, potatoes, milk and cream, hogs, cattle, 


horses, mules, sheep and wool, turkeys and chickens and eggs. 


Sioux City is a rich and responsive market. To reach it direct and at a min- 
imum cost ... use its newspapers. 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Che Sioux Citu Sournal 
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Easy Money 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The administration that rode into power 
on the crest of the wave of the greatest 
depression this country ever saw has prom- 
ised much, and has spread its benefactions 
around in most unexpected places and in 
ways that to most of us pass all under- 
standing. 

Its unique benefactions have been direct- 
ed at the farmer who was paid for killing 
his little pigs and again for letting his 
fields lie fallow and refraining from raising 
what crops he could. 

But the average citizen, and in particular 
the white collar class, has stood on the 
outside looking in. Like Lazarus, he has 
been feeding on the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table. 

But that’s all changed now. John Q. 
Public has his big inning. Now, if he has, 
or can beg, borrow or steal just a single 
dollar, the way has been opened to him to 
buy all the things he has wanted these long 
war years, and pay for them by check, and 
is told that those checks of his are ‘‘collect- 
able at par, anywhere, for the exact amount 
you require.” 

He’s even told, “Why buy Money Orders 
when you can issue YOUR OWN?” 

What could be sweeter! 

This is no pipe dream. It’s what The 
Wilmington Savings & Trust Co., Wil- 
mington, N. C., told in 3-column wide 
display copy in The Wilmington News, of 
May 11, 1945. 


Here’s what the bank said—we quote: 

“Enjoy the Prestige, Economy and Sim- 
plicity of a ‘Popular’ Checking Account at 
the Wilmington Savings and Trust Co. 

“Note These Advantages: 

“1. A book of 10 checks may be pur- 
chased for only $1.00; you simply fill them 
out for any amount at your own desk and 
sign your name. 

“2. You will save money and valuable 
time; also eliminate the discomfort of long 
waiting lines at the post office. 

“3. Your checks are collectable at par 
anywhere for the exact amount you require. 

“4. Your cancelled checks constitute re- 
ceipts and furnish positive proof of every 
payment you make. 

‘5. An account may be opened for any 
amount; no monthly service charge; no 
minimum balance requirements.” 

There you have it—buy 10 checks for 
a dollar, fill them out in any amount you 
wish, sign your name and send them out, 
and you're told they are collectable at par 
anywhere for the exact amount you require. 

Of course, in paragraph 5, you are told, 
that if you wish, you may open an account 
for any amount and no minimum balance 
is required, but that seems to be permissive 
rather than conditional to the buying of 
the 10 checks and the fun of issuing them 
“for any amount.” 

The bank says that it is a member of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., so 
the bank can’t lose, but if too many take 
advantage of this easy money offer, the 
Deposit Insurance Corp. may go bust. 
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for the Prowection of War Bonds and Other Valuable Papers! 


‘The Wilmington Savings & Trust Co. 
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COSMETICS, 
Mi ANY DRUGS, FOODS, 
DRINKS 
are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 


That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a poor by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we're all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patoonege of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 

You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching: this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts, 


‘No Burton Browne 
client has a 
comcetitor with 


better advertising’’ 


Experienced movie man who can 
organize, produce and handle dis- 
tribution of long-range educational 
and institutional film program. 
Position open covers complete 
handling of extensive internal and 
external program by a large, well- 
known national organization, Give 
full experience, age, photograph, 
present salary. Inquiry will 
confidential. Box 2125, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


The moral of this is that there is a 
great responsibility resting upon advertis- 
ing agency copy writers, as well as upon 
all who undertake to write advertising copy. 
Loose writing reveals loose thinking and 
neither has any part in advertising copy. 
So let this be a lesson to advertising copy 
writers. Don't be ambiguous. State your 
case clearly and leave nothing to guesswork 
Or assumption, 

FRANK WAGGONER 
Editor 

Premium Practice 
New York, N. Y. 


Selling’s Spoiled Brats 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

During the past 18 years I have con- 
ducted many sales meetings with dis- 
tributors’ sales forces. In this work and 


through periodic return engagements I have 
become very closely acquainted with the 
management and sales personnel of numer- 
ous business establishments. By working 
“on the street’” with them and sharing their 
social interests as well, I have gained the 
confidence of hundreds of salesmen. Obvi- 
ously, this close personal contact could not 
have been possible without first becoming 
also well acquainted with their directing 
executives. 

In these contacts I have repeatedly dis- 
cerned the analogy of the teacher's pet 
and the resultant consequences. Putting it 
directly, I have seen too many company- 
developed pampered pets on sales forces. I 
say, company-developed, because a man, 
regardless of his ability, temperament, per- 
sonality or background, cannot become a 
pampered pet, a spoiled brat, a morale- 
disturbing entity, unless condoned—yes, en- 
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CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


What’s Safer to Bank on than 
MONEY IN THE BANK? 


Naturally, the war workers in this great aviation center 
are spending plenty of money. But, they’re also bank- 
ing on their own future and on the future of Wichita 
to the tune of almost $200,000,000 in deposits last year. 

To solid-minded time buyers that’s about $3,000 for 
every family in KFH’s audience of 250,000... and it’s 
neither thriftless nor shiftless. 

So, it’s safe for you to bank on the buying power 
of “That Solid Section” for which KFH is the solid 
selling station of Kansas richest market! 
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couraged, wittingly or no, by management, 

It is not always the boss’s son, or a 
stockholder’s relative, or a good customer's 
college chum who sweeps on to what he 
wants, and gets it. It is often the unas. 
suming youngster who was willing to work 
for any wage when he started and, who, 
because of misdirected executive sympathy, 
support and assistance, shot to the top. 
Granted that aggressiveness, resourcefulness 
and hard work should be rewarded, too 
often domineering attitudes, selfishness and 
overbearance are not recognized as such in 
a salesman, or, in lieu of his mounting 
sales, are looked upon with closed eyes. It 
is a most unfortunate fallacy of manage. 
ment and, in a small organization, of own. 
ership, to take the stand that the incentive 
of lesser favored (or less successful sales. 
men, as it is too often diagnosed), is not 
affected as a consequence; that their own 
profitable earnings assure their staying in 
line. Perhaps so, but management must not 
forget that natural enthusiasm and con. 
tentedness, born of confidence in company 
policy, are just as important as commissions 
to the morale and sustained success of a 
sales group. Unlike the factory hand or 
the office worker, a sulking salesman can 
effectively escape detection almost indefin. 
itely. If he has an established clientele, the 
vindictive salesman can figuratively thumb 
his nose at the boss, absent himself from 
work for hours daily and continue to draw 
his earnings. It is a moral challenge to 
management which it unwisely is doing 
nothing to rectify. 

Favoritism is not conducive to team- 
work. The prima donna is not liked by his 
associates; he is not a good over-all influ- 
ence. The situation usually is made worse 
when construed by management as _ the 
harmless outcropping of petty jealousy, and 
diregarded. Ironically, it is not a thing 
that can be outlawed (to borrow a SALES 
MANAGEMENT expression) since it is done 
surreptitiously. The accusation of guilt, 
though seldom openly made, brings either 
vehement or jocular denial. Cross charges 
ensue. The wound seldom heals. Yet, this 
oldest of moral turpitudes, unfair discrim- 
ination, is all too prevalent and much too 
evident in sales organizations everywhere. 
Strangely, the violating management oft- 
times goes to almost fanatical opposite ex- 
tremes to avoid the same error in its plant 
personnel dealings. Equality of rights and 
opportunity there are emphasized to each 
employe alike, mindful, naturally, that any 
other course would precipitate effective 
organized insurgence. If unionization of 
salesmen is in the offing, as some economic 
authorities predict, favoritism will have 
done much to bring it about. 

A. H. Tu 

Sales Manager 
Orchard Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Man’s Humanity to Man 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


A few months ago we got a new account, 
the Hamilton Candy Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
They are, for this area, a pretty fair sized 
establishment and normally employ about 
150 people. Just as we were set to go an 
work out some advertising and merchat- 
dising ideas for their product a disastrous 
fire destroyed their entire plant, and Mr. 
Hamilton was confronted with the problem 
of carrying on as best he could under try: 
ing and exceedingly difficult circumstances. 

I was in Tacoma when the disaster 0¢ 
curred and was privileged to see a demon 
stration of a phase of business that rarely 
comes to the surface. The enclosed two ads 
were inspired by what took place. One ro 
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A STRANGE SORT 
OF PRAYER 
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WELL, GOD, here we are. 

You up there. Me down here, with a burning sun, a 
mess of insects, too much ocean, and other buddies 
just as lonely as me. 

Oh, God, how nice it must be back home, with Ger- 
many licked, and the folks humming, and some of the 
boys all finished with the fighting. 

But I guess that wasn’t meant for me, was it? And 
tomorrow and tomorrow I'll still be dodging bullets, 


still feeling lost in the middle of the night. 

Well, no hard feelings. 

I'll go wherever You say, and do whatever You want 
me to. For You know what’s best for me. 

But say, if You can only get the people back home 
to remember me, maybe they'll still bear down. Maybe 
they'll still send us their blood, still stay on the job, 
still keep making the stuff we need. 

You see, God, I'd like to get home, too. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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in the business publications and the other 
in both the Tacoma newspapers. They 
created a reaction far beyond anything that 
might have been expected. If I didn’t tell 
you the result, would you have predicted 
it? 

GARNET WEIGEL 

President 

Merchandising Factors, 

Inc. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


(We quote from the copy in the busi- 
ness paper advertisement: 

“To very few men comes the experience 
I've gone through. 

“You know on February 17 my plant 
was completely destroyed by one of the 
most disastrous fires in the history of 
Tacoma. In a few hours the culmination 


ot years ot building, planning, working, 
Sey were gone. I saw and felt the 
terror of destruction. All the money in the 
world could not compensate me-to endure 


again what I went through that night. Fos . 


money is meaningless when lives are in 
volved. And yet, from this tragic circum- 


stance, I have experienced a demonstration 


of man’s nobility to man... . 

“Smoke was still smouldering from the 
ruins of my factory when calls and messages 
offering help came from all over the coun- 
try. Men in the candy industry, my com- 
petitors, said, ‘John, we want to help you 
out of this and see your business continue. 
We'll share our stocks and supplies with 
you; we'll find a place for your employes 
until you need them; we'll provide you 
with space.’ Other offers came from sup- 
pliers and equipment sources. My banker, 
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my insurance broker, my fellow citizens—- 
everyone was so grand that I not only felt 
humble and grateful, but I was over. 
whelmed, and that’. my feeling as this ; 
being written. 

“You men in the candy business have 
shown an unselfishness that all industry 
could emulate. These few words expressed 
in tribute and thanks to you are for the 
record so that all may know. What is in 
my heart can never be expressed. All | 
can say is that there will rise out of the 
ashes of the Hamilton Candy Co. another 
structure, baptized in fire, blessed by the 
magnificent spirit of those in our field, and 
inspired by the responsibility to be worthy 
of such association. 


John D. Hamilton.’ ) 


More Dignity in Titles 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I would like to propose to the Adver- 
tising Fraternity—no, to the Business 
Fraternity—that we use a new term for 
Office Boy and call him a trainee. 


I am prompted to make this suggestion 
because of the embarrassment we all feel 
in discussing such a beginner's position 
with the returning veteran who has dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of our 
country, is often an officer, and is seeking 
his first business position. 


In order to save his feelings, it would 
seem to me that we should designate this 
young man a frainee instead of the old 
fashioned term of Office Boy. At the same 
time, I am mindful of the fact that some- 
one else might be able to think of even a 
more dignified term but that is the best I 
can offer at this writing. 


After all, we have good precedent for 
improved nomenclature in the business 
world. The old fashioned department store 
“Floor Walker” long ago has been digni- 
fied by the term of A/sle Manager, so why 
not call an Office Boy a Trainee or Junior 
Clerk? 

WALTER LOWEN 
Walter A. Lowen 
New York City 


(Even though it’s the fashion—at least 
among sophisticated New Yorkers—to make 
fun of fancy titles, there’s sound reasoning 
behind Mr. Lowen’s suggestion. Only we 
think we ought to reveal that SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT once had a highly exclusive 
group within its corporate ranks called 
“The Non-Vice-Presidents Club.” And edi- 
tors who, by accident of assignment, get 
themselves identified more than infrequent- 
ly with specific types of subject matter may 
find inter-office memos coming through 
addressed to “Editor, Industrial Gadgets 
and Rivets,” ‘Farm and Garden Editor, 
Wildflower Division,” or “Editor, Post- 
War Frills and Fancies.” Queer, these 
writer-folk!—The Editors.) 


I own (valued at $25,000) one of the 
best and largest compilements of Wit and 
Humor in America! By investing $5,000, 
you not only get 14 interest, but also share 
in what may prove to be a gold mine, 48 
I intend to build the publishing of joke 
books into BIG BUSINESS! Only those 
with adequate available investment cap! 
tal need reply to Box 2128, SALEs Mav%- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 
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Re suit for his 
wifes funeral 


HEN Mrs. Howe died, they say, Elias Howe didn’t have money 
\X) enough to buy a new suit of clothes to go to her funeral — 
and a good friend helped him out. Elias Howe was “poverty poor.” 

You’d think Elias Howe would have been a very, very rich man, 
because he had invented and patented the sewing machine quite a 
few years before, in 1846. Right there in his workshop was one of 
the greatest labor-saving, money-making inventions in American 
history—gathering dust. 

When Howe died, in 1867, the American people were buying 
about 40,000 sewing machines a year — from somebody else. The 
world was giving deserved credit for one of the most helpful 
machines of all time — to somebody else. 

Elias Howe really should have expected what happened. He did 
not seriously try to make people want the sewing machine. He 
didn’t shout out the story that they could always depend on the sew- 
ing machine with the name “Howe” on it. Howe didn’t advertise. 

Somebody else did. Isaac Singer did. 

Singer advertising made the Singer sewing machine a necessity 
for better living. Singer’s brand advertising spurred 21,000 people 
to buy Singer sewing machines in 1863. Continued brand advertis- 
ing was helping to convince 2,000,000 purchasers a year before the 
war that Singer meant satisfaction. 

If Singer hadn’t used brand advertising — name advertising — 
maybe the sewing machine would have died as a dust-catcher on old 
Elias Howe’s workbench. Every woman is thankful it didn’t. 

Brand advertising always creates mass markets for better things, 
and mass production has to supply them. It can supply them—and 
does supply them—at prices that keep dropping lower. All of us pay 
less to live better, with the big help of brand advertising. 


Spened to PACKARD 


$4,100 in 1912 but $1,375 in 1941 


People began to want Packards when they 
to hear about Packards — through 
advertising. Packard’s “brand advertising” 
helped sring more people better cars, 

d cost. Brand advertising of 
teliable products pays off. Ask any 
“who buys ’em.” 


FREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF ““WHY AMERICA'S 
GREAT’’ This series of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MACAZINES 
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What Makes a Disgruntled Salesman? 
Prize Letters Give 12 Answers 


Herewith the final group of entries which won $25 prizes in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT'S contest for the best brief expressions covering un- 
fair practices in dealing with salesmen. The first group of letters 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for May 1, the second, June 1, 
1945. Two of those printed here deal with compensation problems. 


(Readers are referred to an article 
under the same heading which appeared 
in Sates MANAGEMENT for May 1, for a 
summary of the trends revealed by all of 
the letters entered in the Sates Man- 
AGEMENT competition.—The Editors.) 


The Old Bugaboo of 


Split Commissions 


By Ernest H. Jones 


The Ernest H. Jones Co. 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


One of the most unfair practices 
which seems to be prevalent in the 
management of salesmen who call on 
stores with buying offices in New York 
City, or who are members of the syn- 
dicates or chains, is that of crediting 
commissions to the New York City 
salesman on orders taken in New York 
City from outside territory. 

Over a period of some 25 years I 
hgve seen many differences of opinion 
on this subject, for it is ever a bone 
of contention among manufacturers 
selling through commission salesmen 
to department stores and furniture 
stores particularly. It is also a matter 
of discussion in the wearing apparel 
field. 

Many manufacturers figure costs so 
closely and pay such low commissions 
that when the New York City sales- 
man takes an order from an out-of- 
town buyer there really isn’t enough 
commission to split. Furthermore, 
many manufacturers have their New 
York City salestoom operated on a 
straight commission basis by their 
New York City salesman, paying him 
a little extra commission to cover the 
cost of the showroom, but eliminating 
any real gamble on the part of the 
company, for if there are no sales, 
there is no expense. And when an out- 
of-town buyer walks into such a show- 
room, a real battle ensues as to the 
payment of the commission. 

The New York City salesman will 
claim that he is the one who contacts 
the buying offices, chains and syndi- 
cates. He will state most emphatically 
that if it weren't for his efforts these 
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buyers would not come in—the argu- 
ment being that the head buyer in 
New York City can compel the out- 
of-town store buyer to come in and 
look at the line, whether he wishes to 
do so or not. Hence, the New York 
City salesman wants full commission. 
Many times New York City offices will 
issue orders for their stores all over 
the country without the individual 
store buyers ever coming to the city. 
Then, the New York City salesman 
is more vehement than ever in his 
argument that he should receive full 
commission. 

The salesman who covers the indi- 
vidual store has a logical argument, 
however. 


He can claim, and rightly so in 
many cases, that he is the one who 
sells his line to the buyer at the indi- 
vidual store and that though the indi- 
vidual store buyer may not actually 
place the order, yet it 7s placed as a 
result of action by that buyer. And 
many times the buyer of the individual 
store will so sell the line to the New 
York City office that the whole chain 
or syndicate will buy the line. And 
then the New York City salesman 
claims the commission. 

Furthermore, the out-of-town sales- 
man can rightfully claim that the basis 
on which commission should be paid 
is not where the order was placed, but 
where the merchandise goes. After all, 
each salesman has just so much buying 
power to which he may sell, and if a 
goodly portion of that buying power 
is sold by the New York City office, 
where does he get off? As a result, 
the line becomes unattractive and he 
drons it, and no self-respecting, result- 
producing salesman can be employed 
to replace him. 

Many firms side-step the issue by 
paying the New York City salesman 
full commission on such orders, say- 
ing nothing about it to the territorial 
salesman. 

To my mind, this is a despicable 
practice and one which should be 
eliminated. 

There is only one way to do it: 
Split the commission. If one truly 


values his New York City salesman, 
a little extra commission should be 
paid him, particularly if the man is 
operating the New York City office on 
a commission basis. There simply must 
be whole-hearted cooperation on suct 
ordeis. Otherwise some stores ma, | 

sold a: the New York City office whic 

the salesman in the territory may nc 
wish to sell. After all, he should | 

the judge ‘n his own territory. 

Every manufacturer must re: 
that he canrnt continually fool 
salesmen. Sooner or later, they f”' 
out. 


Another Slant on 
Straight Commission 


By Raveicn E. Ross 
Oak Park, Iil. 


Some of America’s largest corpora- 
tions are still hiring salesmen for the 
difficult job of selling an intangible 
on straight comission. No draw, no 
compensation for the necessary train- 
ing period, no allowance for expenses, 
or living costs, while getting started. 

This unwise practice has a detti- 
mental effect on all three parties in- 
volved—the salesman, his eventual 
customers, and his company. 

The field selected for this brief 
study—life insurance—is one with 
which the writer is familiar, having 
been engaged in the selling end of it 
since 1933. 

The salesman on commission, unless 
he thas a large reserve, must get out 
on the firing line quickly. Conse- 
quently, he is usually interviewing 
prospects when he is half trained— 
often when he knows even less about 
his product than some of his pros- 
pective buyers. So his first sales may 
be policies which are poorly selected 
from the standpoint of the individual 
needs of customers. 

As his reserve dwindles, the sales- 
man is prone to become over aggres- 
sive, antagonizing prospects and turn- 
ing them not only against him but 
against all other salesmen in his field. 

This is likely to make the salesman 
increasingly embittered toward his 
company, resulting in fewer and fewer 
sales. As his clothes begin to wear out, 
with insufficient funds for new ones, 
he becomes seedy and cynical. 

Or, in desperation, he may confine 
his solicitation to friends and formet 
associates, with his main selling point: 
“Help me to make good.” 
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Or, unless our desperate salesman 
js unusually conscientious, he may con- 
fine his sales pressure entirely to pol- 
icies paying the highest commission, 
irrespective of customers’ needs. This 
procedure, sooner or later discovered, 
does not make for lasting sales rela- 
tionships. There is also the, constant 
temptation to oversell. 

At this point you may ask: “Since 
you consider the straight commission 
system so umwise and the going so 
tough, why have you stuck with your 
company for 12 years?” 

These are the things which I be- 
lieve saved me: 

1. A deep conviction from the start 
that the product I'm selling is one 
of the most beneficent inventions 
ever conceived by the brain of man 
and a certainty that my company is 
one of the best in the business. 

2. A feeling that in aiding a person 
to buy needed protection, I am do- 
ing more for my customer than for 
myself. 

. A resolve made and kept that, dur- 

ing the first crucial year, I would 
call on at least 50 people a week. 
Reverting once more to the rather 
melancholy analysis from the sales- 
man’s point of view, indications have 
already been given of the damaging 
effect of this compensation system 
upon the customer. He may be sold 
the wrong policy either because of the 
salesman’s ignorance or his pressing 
need for funds. He may be sold a 
larger policy than his income warrants, 
resulting in a substantial loss when he 
is forced to lapse the protection. He is 
subjected to unwarranted high pressure 
and sales appeals based, not on his 
needs, but on those of the salesman. 

As a result, he may become so 
prejudiced against insurance repre- 
sentatives that he brusquely refuses to 
listen to even the highest type of life 
insurance salesman. 

The damage to the company is evi- 
dent. First, there is a terrific rate of 
turnover, Time and overhead are spent 
in training men who cannot stand the 
gait. 

Second, the building of a tremen- 
dous sales resistance which hampers 
the better salesmen who are making 
a career of this business and who al- 
ways have the best interests of the 
customer at heart. 

Third, there is a constant fraction 
of the sales force composed of men 
who are unfit—either because of in- 
Sufficient training, a selfish attitude to- 
ward immediate commissions, or a 
bedraggled appearance. 

Fourth, the agency manager or gen- 
cral agent has no adequate check on 
the way his men employ their time. He 
Can suggest the wise procedure for 


plas \ing each day’s work the previous 
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evening, but he cannot insist that his 
men do an adequate day’s work. He 
cannot require daily or weekly reports 
on calls. These men work on com- 
mission—and if the boss gets tough 
they quit. The more discouraged a 
salesman gets, the greater the tempta- 
tion to put off calls; and increased 
loafing multiplies the reasons for dis- 
couragement. 

In the period since 1933 my com- 
pany has corrected this defect by better 
selection and by making drawing ac- 
counts available to new men. Some 
other companies have followed suit. 


Wouldn't it be fine if alf life insurance 
companies would see the light and 
provide adequate compensation for the 
first year, thus attracting better men 
to this sound and constructive field 
of selling? 


When the House ‘“‘Robs’”’ 
Salesmen of Accounts 
By Leon D. Epox 
New York, N. Y. 


Perhaps the most objectionable prac- 
tice, from the viewpoint of most sales- 
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The typical American family—Mr.and Mrs. Ralph 
C. Suter and cnildren — selected by Associated Press 


on basis of official U. S. Census statistics. 


TYPICAL! Typical of families throughout the United States! 
Residents of the nation’s typical community — the counties 
picked by Uncle Sam for his first test census! 

Here is a true cross section of America’s industrial-agricul- 
tural structure. It is the perfect test market for any product 
used by the average American family. 

One newspaper saturates this market — with the greatest 
evening circulation of any American newspaper in any city of 
110,000 population— 123.5% home coverage in the South Bend- 
Mishawaka — Zone, 110.1% in St. tan. 4 County, 82.5% in 


St. Joseph an 
tion more than 84,000. 


Marshall counties combined. Net paid circula- 


The Soulh Bend Cribune 
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STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, 
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men, 1s the exclusion of participation 
on accounts within the geographical 
boundaries of a territory. 

This can come about through the 
reservation of such accounts in the 
original sales agreement, or the sub- 
sequent arbitrary ‘take it or leave it” 
attitude when establishing such ex- 
ceptions, putting even the most suc- 
cessful salesman on the defensive. It 
is a mistaken assumption to say that 
salesmen are always ready to throw up 
the job under the slightest or most 
provocative circumstances. 

The fact of the matter is that the 


average intelligent, successful salesman 
recognizes the advantages implied in 
being associated with one organization 
for a period of years. He often, there- 
fore, ‘swallows’ the unfair decision, 
but not without damage to the em- 
ployer, because the salesman is never 
willing to wholeheartedly uphold the 
latter against a customer in the instance 
of a complaint or controversy. He sub- 
consciously asks himself, ‘Does the 
position of my employer square any 
more ethically in this case than in his 
treatment of me?” The answer is no. 

What then is the answer? For one, 
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for the asking: two splendid 
portfolios (1) Data on Food 


Sales and Distribution in 
New Hampshire (2) Whole- 
sale Food Markets in New 
Hampshire. 


ALSO 
“Manchester — Your Test City” 
"Union-Leader Merchandising 

Services” . 


@ There are 


Now you're talkin’ 


our language... 


We, in New Hampshire, know what 
it takes to get a good crop — whether 
it be food or food sales! The ground 
is prepared and the seed sown — the 
market is waiting. You who are cul- 
tivating new markets — or solidifying 
present markets — can best cover the 
field — the State — through the Man- 
chester Union-Leader. 


132,936 families in New 
Hampshire. 


® Each family spends an average of 


$1,850 on retail goods 


®@ The Union-Leader reaches 68.2% of 


all families in the primary area — 6 
counties — and one out of three fami- 
lies in the State — a dominant ac- 
ceptance of the State's only metro- 
politan daily. 


the (MANCHESTER 
Union-lLEADER 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A MC DEVITT COMPANY 
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it must be upon the Wilsonian ideal- 
ism of ‘open covenants openly arrived 
at.” There is no excuse, on the one 
hand, for not explaining to a sales- 
man why certain accounts are excluded 
from his sales arrangement. Seconcly, 
there is no valid reason to permit a 
salesman to engineer the development 
of business, only to exclude him al- 
together from enjoying some of the 
fruits of his labor. 

If the reasons are not logical enough 
to stand the test of “a preponderance 
of doubt” as against the fairness or 
soundness of such exceptions, then the 
practice, generally or only in isolated 
cases, becomes unethical and preju- 
dicial to the good of both employer 
and salesman alike. 

The sensible and fair. sales plan is 
one which comprehends the inherent 
dangers of such practices and starts 
out on the premise that fair play is a 
good rule in salesman-employer rela- 
tions. 


A well chosen and trained salesman 
can contribute much to the stability, 
continuation and good-will of so-called 
house accounts. It therefore is only 
common sense to utilize these same 
talents for making friends and cus- 
tomers out of so-called house accounts 
even though the salesman receives only 
a token consideration for his contribu- 
tion. This builds up the prestige and 
dignity of the salesman without which 
he cannot perform to the fullest extent. 

As for the practice of depriving a 
salesman of the benefit of his efforts, 
after he has converted a prospect into 
a customer, on some pretext, one can- 
not condone it on any grounds, for 
regardless of circumstances, the sales- 
man is nevertheless still a potent force 
in maintaining the continuity of such 
business. Let the employer beware of 
such practices, for the buyer soon finds 
out what has happened . . . and uses 
it to his mercenary advantage. For- 
tunately this habit is recognized. 

As we project our plans into the 
post-war economy under which we 
shall have to build a comparatively 
new and successful sales organization 

. and deal with men who carry the 
fresh scars of battle, mentally and 
physically, one fact seems evident 
without argument. It is that the com- 
pany whose sales arrangement squares 
with the commandment of “do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you” will have the greatest success in 
recruiting and retaining the best talent 
that seeks to make sales a permanent 
profession. It is doubtful whether the 
good salesman of tomorrow will, in 
the face of inequities such as have been 
referred to, be willing to “turn the 
other cheek” and be content with his 
lot. 
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Training Cues Distribution Can 
Take From Wartime Techniques 


The Armed Forces have had to train people efficiently and rapidly. 


Lives depended upon it. They have learned much about effective 


ways to impart knowledge to workers. In this article we examine 


the techniques in use in Sperry Gyroscope schools to see what ideas 


are transferrable to peacetime uses, particularly in distribution. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


R. F. McCORMACK 
Training School Superintendent 
The Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NDER the forced draft of 
war, the production side of 
business has made substantial 
advances in training tech- 

niques. In the “retooling” of sales 
Organizations for the post-V-Day 
period, sales executives can adapt these 
techniques to the objective of smooth 
and rapid reconversion to a peacetime 
economy. 

With the idea of learning specifi- 
cally just what techniques and tools 
have enabled one typical big-scale war 
industry to train thousands of men 
with speed and efficiency, we asked 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, to 
outline the procedure used in the 
Sperry Training Schools for men in 
the Armed Forces. 

In setting up these schools, Sperry’s 
long experience in customer training 
was valuable. The company had long 
since found that the maker of precision 
instruments has not finished the sales 
transaction when it delivers the mer- 
chandise; it must also assume respon- 
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sibility for training the purchaser to 
use that merchandise. Sperry’s Marine 
School is now 30 years old. The Aero 
School will observe its 10th birthday 
soon. The experience gained in oper- 
ating these schools was put to good 
use in setting up classes designed to 
make complicated instruments under- 
standable to run-of-the-mill service 
men, © 

Today, in addition to the Marine, 
Aeronautical, Anti-Aircraft, Aircraft 


Fire Control, and Aircraft Armament - 


Schools operated by Sperry in Brook- 
lyn, the company sponsors an Aero- 
nautical School in Los Angeles, and 
Marine Schools in San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and Seattle. 

The scope of the work done in these 
schools is an epic of wartime, and its 
significance is expressed tersely in the 
slogan which appears on the walls of 
the classrooms: “What you learn here 
will be responsible for enemy casual- 
ties. What you fail to learn here will 
be responsible for Allied casualties.” 


INcUBATOR FOR FLIGHT EXPERTS: 
Thousands of lives have been 
saved through training in “flying” 
procedures, though students have 
not left the ground, In the Sperry 
schools, Link Trainers and other 
models of planes (see left) are 
equipped with the company’s in- 
struments, so ground crew stu- 
dents may observe the action of 
plane and instruments and get 
the feel of rendering service 
under actual flight conditions. 


DEMONSTRATOR: (Below) A giant 
cutaway model of the Sperry 
Mark XIV gyro compass makes 
clear to students in jig time prin- 
ciples of construction and oper- 
ation that otherwise would en- 
tail endless verbal explanation. 
The whitened-out areas are paint- 
ed to heighten visibility. 


Sperry’s teaching methods are a far 
cry from the old-fashioned lecture- 
and-quiz most sales executives knew in 
their college days. They include films, 
both slide and motion picture; models 
—jumbo and miniature—some of 


them animated; charts; specialized 
publications; and a unique device 
called the Link Trainer, which enables 
men to obtain what amounts to prac- 
tical flying experience without leaving 
the ground. With the possible excep- 
tion of the Link Trainer, all these 
tools and techniques can be trans- 
planted to the sales classrooms of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

Training authorities point out that 
most of these training tools and de- 
vices do not embody any ideas that are 
radically mew. What is new, however, 
is the demonstrated effectiveness of a 
highly coordinated use of half a dozen 
different methods and techniques, as 
opposed to the attempt to qualify 
students through, let us say, lecture- 
and-demonstration alone. This coor- 
dinated use of teaching tools has en- 
abled military personnel to absorb 
knowledge in a fraction of the time 
required under other traditional meth- 
ods. This development can be expected 
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BE A VENTRILOQUIST, make new 
friends, earn big pay! 


A certain virtuoso of that art does 
very well indeed with Chase & 
Sanborn. The same principle could 
pay off for you at Standard Brands, 
too. To do the future sales job you 
must get done, means getting into 
more Standard Brands’ executives, 
more often, and with a carefully 
developed story. 


Some of this job you can do best 
in person. Some of it you can do 
best with the help of these five 
advertising-marketing magazines. 


IW’S USEFUL to know Jim Adams 
personally subscribes to three of 
these magazines. That Don Stetler, 


J. L. Bogart, John La Ware, Rus- 
sell Varney, R. W. Brooks, et al, 
each have at least one subscrip- 
tion. In addition, at least a dozen 
company subs and coverage of key 
branch managers. 


BULWARK THIS with well over 200 
paid subs at key agencies Thomp- 
son, Ted Bates, Leo Burnett, Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Kudner, Western 
A.A. hitting agency execs like 
Kinney, Kohl, Resor, Short, Meek, 
Whitney, Young, Bates, Burnett, 
Busk, Carnese, Brophy, Kenyon, 
Mills, Ellis, Pykett—and you have 
a powerful second voice for your 
selling. 


Where else SO MUCH ... for so 
relatively little? 


... the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines . 


to have considerable effect upon sales 
and distribution training methods afte 
the war. 

One thing we can look for in post. 
war training is the extensive use of 
models. Many different kinds are used 
in Sperry’s schools. Most of them are 
made in a special department, headed 
by a former member of the staff of 
the Museum of Science and Industry 
of New York. 

Jumbo models, among them one of 
a Directional Gyro and Gyro Horizon, 
are giant-size copies of the originals, 
Then there are the miniatures, built to 
scale. Some have sections cut away to 
show the inner construction. As a rule, 
paints of different colors are used to 
cover the components of the cutaway 
sections, to make it easy for the in- 
structor to point them out and discuss 
them. There are also functional 
models, some with their interiors ex- 
posed, but covered with transparent 
plastic cases. A hydraulic pump, for 
example, has a plastic covering. A 
Servo motor unit is sectionalized, with 
its exposed parts outlined in brightly 
colored paint. 


Charts, Films: Top Training 

Is there post-war significance in all 
this experience with models, for the 
sales world? We think so. There cer- 
tainly should be an increase in the use 
of models for classroom use with sales- 
men, distributors, dealers, service men. 
And undoubtedly there will be a much 
wider use of models in trade shows 
and in window displays. 

Another training device in use in 
the Sperry classrooms is the giant- 
sized chart executed in the “exploded 
drawing” technique (in which the 
parts of a mechanism are shown separ- 
ated, but in their proper relative posi- 
tions, as though loosened by an ex- 

losion). Some of these are being used 
in conjunction with panels, to which 
complicated wiring systems are at- 
tached, with the same colors used for 
the wires on the panels as on the 
charts. This color identification, of 
code system, is extensively used 
throughout the Sperry schools. The 
panels themselves are a modification 
of the “exploded” technique, since the 
wires on them are somewhat separated, 
and are therefore much easier to study 
than when tightly compressed in the 
actual instrument being studied. 

How can these chart and panel tech- 
niques be used in post-war selling? 

We believe they are applicable to 
the training of salesmen, dealers and 
service men, who will handle indus- 
trial equipment and parts, industrial 
tools, and such products as oil burners, 
tractors, automobiles, vacuum cleanets. 
These techniques are also applicable 
to catalogs, to business paper adver 
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tising copy, and to manuals designed 
for the use of sales engineers, service 
men, maintenance staffs and various 
kinds of technicians. 


Films are also being extensively used 
in the Sperry schools, about 75 being 
shown in the Brooklyn units alone. 
According to R. F. McCormack, train- 
ing schools superintendent, motion 
pictures are useful for general pur- 
poses, as in giving an over-all cover- 
age of a subject; but strips—which can 
be held on the screen as long as need- 
ed—are more useful for detailed study. 
Some of the films shown in Brooklyn 
are supplied by the Army and Navy. 
Some have been made by commercial 
film producers under contract to 
Sperry, like Jam Handy and Bray 
Studios. Some have been made by 
Sperry. Typical film subjects are the 
Maintenance of the Automatic Pilot, 
and Disassembly and Reassembly Pro- 
cedures. Because of the magnification 
permitted in the projection, and be- 
cause of the psychological value of 
concentrating the attention on the im- 
age on the screen while in a darkened 
room, fflms have proved to be excellent 
training tools. 


Manuals Are Exact 


There are lessons for business and 
industry in the approach of Sperry to 
the problem of preparing manuals for 
its wartime schools. It was recognized 
that the backgrounds of the men who 
would use them would be diversified. 
Some would start without even a 
vocabulary of the simplest terms they 
must use. It was also recognized that 
the literature must be of such nature 
as to make it easy for the students to 
learn quickly. \t should be as attractive 
as possible, not dull and forbidding. 
To fulfill all these requirements, it 
was necessary to employ men and 
women fitted to turn out such liter- 
ature. Sperry’s Instructional Publica- 
tions Department consists of 90 men 
and women, divided into three groups: 
writers and engineers; an Illustrations 
Section, responsible for all art work, 
photographs and drawings used in the 
wall charts, technical orders and other 
instructional media; and a Production 
Department, respohsible for prepara- 
tion of copy, format, reproduction and 
distribution. All of these groups have 
Specialists, who not only know their 
subjects, but also are informed about 
the special requirements of the branch- 
es of the Military and Naval Services 
which use the Sperry instruments. 

Inspection of the manuals produced 
by Sperry’s Instructional Publications 
Department shows them to be fine 
specimens of the graphic arts, with 
good format and typography and at- 
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“It’s only been driven 1800 miles. 
We got it for $5 through a classified ad 
in the Buffalo Evening News*”’ 
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In spite of these and similar reports, Point of Pur- sourc 

chase Advertising Institute, Inc., states that it does sales; 

not believe that store display alone should be ex- prop 

pected to accomplish the whole merchandising job. pre-, 

The most effective use of “P.O.P.” display is as a felt j 
strong support for other media ih a well rounded 

advertising program . . . as a tie in with other sell- wher 

ing effort at the point where the final step in the 

merchandising process takes place. 


(Data from Fact Report Published by Point of Purchase 
Advertising Institute, Inc.) 
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tractive illustrations. One on the A-5 
Gyropilot, for example, has on its fly- 

. leaf a symbolic illustration incorporat- 

ing the gyropilot, clouds to suggest 

) Paying, and an abstract design to sug- 
gest electronics. There are illustrations 
on every one of the 195 pages of the 
book—bold, easy to understand, and 

aesthetically pleasing drawings. There 
is observance of the principle (now 
recognized as a “must” in the im- 
parting of technical knowledge) that 
illustrations should be placed in close 
roximity to related text. 

What is the post-war significance of 
| BSperry’s handling of the issuance of 
its training manuals and other liter- 
ature ? 


a 


Eye-Appeal Capitalized 


We think it is significant that the 
~~ company has employed skilled artists 
4 to do this work, that color has been 
used generously and meaningfully, 
and that the literature has been made 
so attractive. Obviously, in the opinion 
of Sperry’s management, teaching aids 
must have eye-appeal if they are to 
serve their purpose. Obviously, too, 
the teaching procedure must be made 
as easy as possible for the instructor, 
as well as for the learner. (There is 
plenty of evidence of general recogni- 
tion of these principles by other busi- 
ness and industrial organizations. 
Among such instances are: the ex- 
cellent teaching manuals prepared to 
supplement films shown in elementary 
and secondary schools, by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
Co., and by the Elgin Watch Co.; and 
the manuals issued by Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser to supplement its films 
for training variety store personnel. 
Another example is the series of “‘ter- 
minology” bulletins prepared by 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., and issued 
to distributors, for training sales per- 
sonnel and aiding staffs to acquire 
necessary vocabulary.* ) 

Many businesses and industries’ are 
}almost wholly without any written 
sources of basic information needed by 
salesmen to enable them to function 
properly. This lack was felt even in the 
pre-war era. It will be more keenly 
felt in the competitive post-war period, 

when sales staffs will comprise larger 
Pfoportions of new men. Companies 

confronted with the necessity for train- 
ing such raw material will do well to 
study the training aids, especially 
manuals, developed by Sperry. 

The Link Trainer, manufactured by 

N the Link Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
i *See “How Can You Train Salesmen 


If You Make Thousands of Products?” in 
M, January 15, 1945. 
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simulates the cockpit of an airplane. 
Those used at Sperry are equipped 
with the company’s instruments and 
give the students the opportunity to 
“fly” and to observe the instruments 
in “flight,” but without leaving the 
ground. The students are ground crew 
men, and the opportunity they have 
to check plane installations in the Link 
Trainer dramatizes ‘the lessons they are 
learning, and permits them to see the 
instrument and plane in relationship 
to one another, rather than as separate 
units. 

It is being predicted that Link 
Trainers will be widely used not only 
in aviation schools, but also in the 
public schools, and, of course, in the 
training of aviation mechanics. They 
will also be used by the air lines, to 
sell the idea of air travel, and by man- 
ufacturers of airplanes, as a demonstra- 
tion device. 


Peacetime Needs Will Be Met 


The methods used in the Sperry 
schools have been described in detail 
in this article, because it has been 
shown that, through them, large 
groups of people with diverse back- 
grounds are able to absorb a great deal 
of knowledge, all of it highly tech- 
nical, and within relatively short 
periods. As our post-war world be- 
comes more technical (which is pre- 
dicted), there will be further need for 
imparting technical knowledge to 
many groups: to employes of many 
classifications, including salesmen, in- 
stallation and maintenance workers; to 
jobbers and their staffs; to dealers and 
their staffs; and to users or customers. 
Those responsible for setting up plans 
for imparting such knowledge can 
utilize, to advantage, methods evolved 
through wartime necessity. 

Sperry and other companies will 
also revert to the peacetime custom of 
training customers in the use of their 
products. In this respect, industry's 
responsibility will be greater than ever, 
in keeping with trends now under 
way. We are entering an era in which 
the good-will of the public is regarded 
as important. Industry will need to 
master the best possible techniques of 
gaining the attention of the public and 
acquainting it with its activities. It will 
no longer be sufficient merely to make 
and sell a good product. It will be the 
maker’s responsibility to tell how the 
product was made, how to use it to 
advantage, and how to care for it. In 
these and other similar tasks, the same 
training aids which Sperry is using— 
may be used with good ‘results. Sperry’s 
management is already laying plans 
for utilizing in peacetime the experi- 
ence it has gained through operation 
of its wartime schools. 


Owned and One rated dy 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 
JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 


SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


Large established nation- 
ally known manufacturer 
with aggressive post-war 
plans has excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. 


Must be able to organize 
sales contests, edit sales 
publications, create promo- 
tional literature for a large 
sales force. 


Ability to handle personnel 
necessary and a knowledge 
of the office equipment in- 
dustry desirable. 


Write full details of expe- 
rience and salary expected. 


Box 2121, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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SALES MANAGER’S 
ASSISTANT 


Exceptional opportunity 
with long established 
metal products manufacturer. 


Excellent post-war future assured 
for a man who is (1) thoroughly 
experien in sales operatons in 
the industrial supply field: (2) 
able to handle sales correspon- 
dence: (3) free to travel out of 
New York headquarters occasion- 
ally. Salary open—measured only 
by experience and ability: Write in 
detail about qualifications. Enclose 
photo, Interview arranged in New 
York, expenses paid, if necessary. 


Box 2129, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


HIGH CALIBER SALESMAN 
wanted by nationally known manu- 
facturer of household products to 
cover New York and New Eng- 
land States, Successful applicant 
will be considered for Division 
Sales Manager position if success- 
ful in demonstrating above average 
selling ability. Must have proven 
sales record, under 50 years of 
age, have at least high school edu- 
cation. New York resident pre- 
ferred but not required. Give sal- 
ary requirement, telephone number 
and other details first letter. Box 
2122, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


WANTED .... 
EXPORT MANAGER 


An aggressive manufacturer of a nation- 
ally-popular, nationally-advertised con- 
sumer item soon to distribute world-wide. 
Wants man with knowledge of foreign 
markets and experience in export mer- 
chandising to develop and handle export 
business. A fine future for the right 
man. Would live in the Pacific North- 
west. Write fully, giving complete back- 
ground. All letters will be kept confi- 
dential. 


Pacific National Advertising Agency 
605 Union St., Seattle 1, Washington 


Sales Manager, early 50’s, top record as 
salesman and manager, selling industrial 
outlets Southeastern States 20 years, direct 
and through selected jobbers, knowledge 
of Spanish language and customs, plus 
available assistant, early 40’s, who writes, 
reads and speaks Spanish, both married— 
1 child each, would be interested in 
brokerage or commission lines, or direct 
representation in Latin Ceuntry. Proposi- 
tion must bear closest investigation, un- 
limited opportunity and remuneration, 
performance considered. Address Box 
2126, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Media & Agency News 


Magazines 


Arthur Stein, for the last two years 
with the Army Signal Corps., has re- 
turned to Newsweek as promotion 
manager, the position he held for five 
years before entering the service. . . . 
South, a monthly magazine designed 
to promote travel to the South, has 
gotten its first issue off the presses. 
Ray Thompson is the magazine’s editor 
and P. Peyton its business manager. 
The magazine is sponsored by the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. 

-.. 28 


The Hillman Women’s Group is 
sampling a list of New York manu- 
facturers and advertising agencies with 
gift packages containing some of the 
cosmetic products featured currently 
in its magazines. The first set of 
sample boxes contains a jar of Arrid, 
a bottle of Drene, a box of Maybelline 
mascara, a tube of Hampden’s lipstick, 
and Hampden’s powder base. The 50 
boxes, resplendent in gay fuchsia 
wrappings and blue ribbons, are being 
delivered by special messenger. Pur- 
pose of the promotion is to show pros- 
pects the type of quality products ad- 
vertised to and bought by Hillman 
Women’s Group readers, Individually 
typed notes, signed by the salesman 
assigned to each account, are attached 
to each package. . . . A nation-wide 
advertising campaign to implement the 
recruitment of seasonal labor in critical 
farm areas has been launched by 
Country Gentleman, in cooperation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Conceived and directed 
by Charles C. Rees, manager, the cam- 
paign is designed to create more than 
two hundred million advertising im- 
pressions in 183 selected major recruit- 
ment areas serviced by 225 Sunday 
newspapers. A few daily newspapers 
are included where Sunday papers are 
not available. ... Andrew Mawhinney, 
formerly promotion director of Parade, 
is now with Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 
in a similar capacity. 


Agencies 


Miller Munson has been appointed 
by Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd., to head 
its Seattle office and elected a vice- 
president of the agency. . . . Harold 
Barnett will become manager of Head- 
ley-Read Company's Detroit office in 
the immediate future. . .. At McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., Joseph M. Jones has 
recently been named manager of the 
Outdoor Department. Edward 
Bozorth has joined the account execu- 
tive staff of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


ARTHUR STEIN is 
now back with 
Newsweek as pro- 
motion manager. 


JosepH M. Jones, 
manager, Outdoor 
Department, Me. 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 


MuNSON 


MILLER 
now a_ vice-presi- 
dent of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Ltd., 
heads Seattle office. 


Inc., and will be in charge of the In- 
terchemical Corp. account. 


* * * 


Charles Chappell, who has been 
afhiliated with Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
since the inception of that agency, has 
resigned to become a partner in John 
H. Owen, Inc., New York City. The 
name of the firm will be changed to 
Owen & Chappell, Inc. . . . Several 
heads of agency research departments 
have been announced: At Ivey & 
Ellington, Inc., Burton Ebert will be 
director. William J. Salstrom will head 
the research for Compton Advertising, 
Inc., and at Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Dr. Wallace H. Wul- 
feck, who is in charge of that agency's 
Research Department has been elected 
a member of the board of directors. 
. . . The Emma Proetz Award for this 
year has been presented to Ethel 
Murtha Hurley, Los Angeles office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborn, 
Inc., for her outstanding commercial 
radio writing. 

e eo 


Colonel Walter Sullivan, who has 
been executive officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Selective Service Head 
quarters in Harrisburg, has rejoined 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., as vice-pres 
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. of personnel. He 
.y-formed post as super- 
Vine il the agency's personnel with 
headquarters in the New York office. 
. . » Buchanan & Co., Inc., has ap- 
pointed Charles E. Mahoney to be art 
director in charge of general com- 
mercial accounts. . . . Elaine R. Grunt- 
fest, formerly supervisor, Gasoline 
Ration Debit Program, OPA New 
York office, and previously with 
Milton J. Adler advertising agency, 
has joined the executive staff of Ralph 
Harris. 


Accounts 


The Vulcain Watch Co., to Ben 
Sackheim, Inc. . . . Swan-Finch Oil 
Corp., to O. S. Tyson and Co., Inc. 
. . . Shulton, Inc’s., Canadian adver- 
tising to A. J. Denne & Co., Ltd... . 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co., manufactur- 


ers of bird cages, to The Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. . . . Blyth & Co., investment 
bankers, to Batten, Barton, Durstine, 
& Osborn, Inc. . . . William S. Pit- 
cairn Corp., sole importers of Royal 
Doulton China, to Williams & Saylor, 
Inc. . . . Morton Manufacturing Co. to 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., for two of its sub- 
sidiary cosmetic companies, the ‘Nite 
Stik” Co. and the Snow White Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Newspapers 


The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kan., 
has named Ralph Varnum as director 
of promotion and research. . . . Con- 
rad J. Renner has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of national advertising 
of The New York Sun, after having 
been retail sales promotion manager 
for the past four years. . . . Gurdon 


| 


There are 80 
druggists in 
the Daily Press 
trading area. 


RETAIL DRUG STORES 


USED OVER 


DAILY PRESS in 1944 


Pontiac is the trading center of Oakland 
County where drug store sales total over 
$4,500,000 annually. The bulk of this 
business is done in an area of 176,000 
people where the Daily Press is read reg- 
ularly in over 75% of the homes. 


jAC 


IN THE 


ae Daily PRESS 


PONTIAC e MICHIGAN 
7 out of 10 Press Homes Take No Other Daily Newspaper 


Simmons, recently publicity director, 
City of Pensacola, Fla., is the new cir. 
culation promotion manager, The Wal] 
Street Journal. . .. Arthur R. Upgren, 
Minnesota economist and publicist, js 
joining the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
as associate editor of the editorial 


page. . 


ArtHur R. Upcren 
goes to Minneapolis 
Star-Journal as as- 
sociate editor of 
the editorial page. 


Business Papers 


Lingerie Merchandising, a new 
monthly magazine covering the wo- 
men’s underwear and negligee trades, 
will make its appearance July 1. The 
magazine has actually been in existence 
for two years as a section of The Un- 
derwear & Hosiery Review. . . . This 
year’s J. Shipman Gold Medal Award, 
made each year to the man who has 
made the most notable contribution to 
purchasing, has been awarded to Stuart 
F. Heinritz, editor of Purchasing. 
...+ Who Advertises What’’ is a 28- 
page booklet just produced by The 
Iron Age. It is a page-by-page, prod- 
uct-by-product analysis of the 8,571 
advertising pages carried in the mag- 
azine during 1944—the largest volume 
of any business or general publication. 
Over 1,000 different advertisers are 
represented in the pages. This com- 
pilation and presentation is under- 
taken each year to help industrial ad- 
vertisers and their agencies. The book- 
let is without charge. 


Cor. Lawrence W. 
LowMaAN to resume 
duties as vice- 
president in charge 
of CBS television. 


Radio 


CBS is making two announcements 
of important changes in personnel 
within the organization. Col. Lawrence 
W. Lowman, CBS vice-president on 
leave of absence with the Armed 
Forces, will return July 1 to assume 
duties as vice-president in charge of 
television. Richard Hess, former man- 
ager of Report Analysis Division fot 
the network will become its supervisof 
of research for Columbia-owned sti 
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...and now, gentlemen ... getting down to the schedule...” 


nents 
wee — time to get down to the fact that The Enquirer is Cincinnati’s most 
ee in — most modern newspaper. Crisply edited for streamlined read- 
x ing. Carries more features. Better features. (The nation’s-tops—and special 
: wire services insur i i 
— pene ins ' their appearance same day as in New York.) Largest 
_ " = gain of any Cincinnati newspaper in last 10 years. Greatest 
a 1H elivery. The Enquirer reaches the solid, thinking people who take 
n fot ome a substantial pay check in peacetime as well as wartime 
rvisot | 
a —_ :; 

The Cincinnati Enquirer is represented by Paul Block and Assoctates 
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Will These 
28,790 SMOKESTACKS 
Le on Your Sales Map? 


How many salesmen have you? 


How many accounts can they cover in one year? In five 
years? 


Will your map of their sales potentials be based on the 
size or the number of smokestacks? 


If you seek high unit potentials, examine the, following 
breakdown of the active and worthwhile “smokestacks” 
covered by Dun’s Review: 


Size as indicated by Over $20M— Under All 
Dun & BrapsrreeT ratings: $125M $125M $20M Other Total 


Manufacturers ... 15,180 6,883 1,518 5,209 28,790 


These figures represent a name-by-name check of the 
entire circulation; they are not the result of a projection 
of a sample. 


It is believed that the manufacturers in the $125,000-and- 
over bracket represent more than 85% of the top-rated 
manufacturers of the country. In this group are con- 
centrated the major portion of industrial assets, buying 
power, number of employees, machines and equipment. 


Dun’s Review provides approach to these companies 
through the presidents and top executives who assure 
responsiveness either direct or by referral to the proper 
functionary in manufacturing, engineering, office, or 
purchasing. 


Why not coordinate your advertising coverage with the 
potentials of your sales map and the effective area of your 
selling manpower? 

In addition to the 28,790 manufacturers listed above, the magazine covers 
12,397 wholesalers (jobbers, mill supply houses, exporters, importers); 
6,191 transportation, communication, utility and retail establishments; 4,213 
banking, financial and insurance companies, etc. . . . Circulation to such 


companies through 20,666 presidents and 35,485 other executives. Detailed 
breakdown on request. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


tions. . . . Bert Silen, NBC’s Manila 
representative, recently returned to the 
states after three years’ imprisonment 
in the Japanese camp of Santo Tomas, 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of Pacific Coast operations of the net- 
work’s News and Special Events Divi- 
sion. 


Outdoor 


V. H. Pelz has been made manag. 
ing director of the Traffic Audit 
Bureau, Inc., organization for auditing 
the circulation of outdoor advertising. 
The announcement was made in the 
joint statement by representatives of 
the three groups that comprise TAB's 
membership: For advertising agencies, 
Alexander D. Chiquoine, Jr., Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., who 
is president of TAB; for advertisers, 
Robert M. Gray, Esso, Inc., and vice- 
president of TAB; for the outdoor in- 
dustry, Kerwin H. Fulton, president 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 


* * * 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 


The New York Journal-American 


The Chicago Herald-American ........ 121 
The New York Times .......++.+e+-+:: 150 
The Niagara Frontier Publishing Co., Inc. 112 
Pan-Electronic Laboratories, Inc. ....... 66 
Pathfinder ........eece cece eeeeecceeeees 146 
The Philadelphia Inquirier .............. 68 
Philadelphia Record ......--++eeeeeeeees 96 
The Pittsburgh Press ......cccccccccses 76 
Ponting Daily Press ..ccccccccccccceces 156 
The Portland Journal .......-cccceeeess 31 
PG Oe ica ane sdesvaneneeneses 61 
Poultry Tribune .......cc.ceccceececees 105 
Practical BuGsr coc cccccsccccsascens 120 
Radio Corp. of America . . . RCA Victor 

DE a. ninccdcatn ent eesecdsmeweese« 21 
Wewiete BOER 2 cccccvcceceveseszceesece 143 
Rising Paper Co. .....c.cecceccese yooee 3B 
Rockford Morning Star . . . Register- 

NE EE rere es oy re rere 136 
San Francisco Chronicle ..........+++++: 90 
San Francisco Examiner .........¢-.++:: 123 
Weta BAGO oc ccncevcctecrsccssevcvess 145 
Schenley’s OLD CHARTER ........ 4th Cov. 
Schenley’s RESERVE ..........++: .2nd Cov. 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer .....+.++++ 4% 
Secret’s Magazine ..... Sak ehwone nae nen Oe bod 
GPE ETT TOC CE TOT, 27 
The Sioux City Journal . . . Journal- 

EE. koala’ 6 4:66 AROSE G See Re ORONR OS 131 
ee NN rere rt, 4 
The South Bend Tribune ...........-.- 141 
Southern Agriculturist ...........-++- se 53 
The Spokesman-Review . . . Spokane Daily 

CREE ci scesienerdecsisnacenicns 100-101 
Successful Farming ......02.sccccceccses 11) 
—_—_—_—O Ee errr rT 75 
Sertnw-O-Bing, IMC. inc ccccsccccecccces 18 
IS ot tian a ielits asd neers a eae Oe 16 
The Troy Record . . . The Times-Record 89 
The United States News ..........++++5 24 
WABC (New York) ......-ssesceeeeees 4-5 
po ee rrr 85 
Jo rr reer rrr 54 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. ...-: 6/ 
WGAR (Cleveland) ..cccccccccccccsees 56 
WHO (Des Moines) .........---eee0+2% 7 
Lee ee er 3rd Os 
WHAQ (Chicago) ...ccccccccccscesces * 
WMC (Memphis) ..........-+e-eeeeeees : 
WED C0Om BASSO) oc ccsesccesecres 62 
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Young & Rubicam, Inc. ..........+-008 135 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. .........++ < - 
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Tell the people who tell the worl 


When Bill Barker sits down to a Board meeting, he dominates the 
discussion, not.by virtue of a loud voice, but because of that acuity 
of mind and soundness of judgment that made him president. 


Bill Barker not only thinks for himself. He thinks for a lot of other 
people, too. He is typical of the significant people who regularly 


tead Newsweek, — prefer its clear-cut reporting and news 
interpretation. 


f your advertising problem is to sell an idea, whether it's a plastic 
or a personal plane, sell it first to the Bill Barkers of America. 


Not only do they themselves constitute a solid high income market, 
but they start the trend of acceptance that leads new products 
to volume distribufion. 


IN INDUSTRY... 
Leadership _ 
Readership 
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Comment 


Pe el rs 


CCENT ON THE SOUTH AND WEST: Nearly 

every month something happens which further 

accelerates a well established trend toward’ in- 

creased population and material progress in the 
South and the West. The experts in the Bureau of the 
Census were not surprised by the population gains made 
in those sections since the war began, because the facts 
from censuses starting back in the 1920’s showed that these 
territories were growing more rapidly than other parts of 
the country. 


Now comes a series of moves—perhaps part of a general 
plan, perhaps entirely without correlation—which tend to 
strengthen those areas. Those three new Cabinet appoint- 
ments during the fortnight were not political accidents. 
They indicate a distinct shift in political and economic 
power among the different geographical areas. 


When President Truman was in the Senate he belonged 
to the labor bloc led by Senators Murray and Kilgore in 
favor of industrializing the South and West. The goal was 


to curb what they call the dominant industrial position of 
the East. 


Their platform, as outlined by The Research Institute of 
America, covers the elimination of the unfavorable freight 
differential in the South and West which put those regions 
at a competitive disadvantage, an aggressive anti-trust policy 
to block the strangle-hold of monopolies, the development 
in the South and West of new projects similar to TVA, a 
Government planned surplus disposal program designed to 
keep southern and western plants in operation, and Federal 
funds to subsidize businesses in the undeveloped regions. 


ETTER FREIGHT RATES WEST AND SOUTH: 

When the Supreme Court ruled against use of bas- 

ing points in assessing shipping costs on buyers, 

business interests and consumers in the South 
and West felt that one discriminatory obstacle had been 
removed. Now comes the recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision ordering revision in railway rates on 
classified freight. The ICC order calls for rate changes to 
take effect east of the Rockies on August 30, with a 10% 
increase in the eastern territory and a 10% decrease else- 
where. The ultimate equalization of regional rates seems to 
be the goal. The current order affects primarily the rates on 
high-grade manufactured products—the relatively valuable 
goods which boost income in any region. The 90% of 
merchandise which moves under “commodity” and “‘ex- 
ception” rates is not affected at present. There seems to be 
reason to believe, however, that the ICC will try to go 
all the way. 


Therefore, manufacturers who have lost the advantage 
of the lower eastern freight rates may decide to move into 
areas like the South which offer lower production costs. 


The OPA has not yet announced what it will do in con- 
nection with the new freight rates. Where suppliers have 
been working under OPA delivered prices or OPA price 
formulas, their ceilings may be raised or lowered to con- 
form to the new rates; where distributors buy f.o.b. and 
sell under fixed margin or dollar-and-cents ceilings, they 
can expect OPA to adjust their sales prices. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ATCH THE FTC: Not much has been said 

about the Robinson-Patman Act during the war 

years—but don’t forget that it is on the statute 

books, and that the Federal Trade Commission is 
going to be active in enforcing it. Just the other day they 
held the Associated Merchandising Corp. guilty of violating 
the act, and manufacturers who gave rebates to A.M.C. ma 
find themselves in trouble. This is the story back of the 
decision: Rebates and special allowances have been paid by 
the sellers to A.M.C. and passed on by that collective buying 
office to its members on the basis of each store’s purchases 
during a specified period, usually a year. All sellers who 
offered and paid rebates were listed by A.M.C. as “pre. 
ferred sources,” and the FTC charges that A.M.C. attempt. 
ed to influence member stores to confine purchases to such 
sellers and to give preference to them in store promotion. 


The FTC found that other department stores purchasing 
from the same sellers in similar quantity as A.M.C. members 
did not get similar concessions. This decision hits all buy- 
ing pools, since their usefulness dwindles if rebate ad- 
vantages are stripped away. 


A Supreme Court decision has been widely misconstrued, 
one in which FTC is an enforcement body. This is the 
ruling against the use of basing points in assessing shipping 
costs on buyers. Many makers of nationally-advertised, 
standard-price products have wondered whether FTC would 
move against them. The one-price policy eliminates freight 
entirely as a cost factor, so that buyers near the plant may 
feel that they pay more proportionately than the customers 
a thousand miles away. FTC officials point out that there 
is no cause for worry on this ground because the Miller- 
Tydings Act specifically allows the setting of retail prices 
in interstate commerce. Washington experts take the atti- 
tude that dealers in different states are not in competition, 
and consequently no one is hurt by a universal price. 


motion piece sponsored by Wolfe-Jickling-Dow & 

Conkey, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. Dr. Albett 

D. Conkey, vice-president, makes this comment on 
sales training—which we think worth passing on: “I have 
talked with executives of going businesses who have said 
‘How about sales training? Can you develop some training 
for us?’ It is my belief that this misconception of sales 
training as an external thing that can be bought and put 
on like a garment stems from the fact that almost all of 
the publicity given to sales training has been put out by 


Des: SALES TRAINING: In a recent pro- 


manufacturers of the various sales training media . . . 10 
think of media first is to get the cart before the horse. 


“Sales training is organic in all going businesses. You 
can’t tell me you have wo sales training if your busines 
is a solvent business. You may not be doing a first-rate 
job. You may not have proper delegation of training 
sponsibility. You may not have anything that is definitely 
systematized or programmed as sales training. But . . - 
some degree you are already extending the managemetl! 
selling philosophy of your business to your representative 
or you would not be getting anywhere. And, by the samt 
token, you can improve your position by improving that 
tension. It has to come from the inside and flow outward. 
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Here’s the Milwaukee Story on 
Home Appliances and Equipment 
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ALL APPLIANCES—Number of families needing major 
repairs or replacement of refrigerator, vacuum clean- 


4 _— 7 er, cooking range, washing machine, electric iron, 
sales§ Here’s the book which takes you into the homes of 227,000 families in 


radio, w@ter heater, heating plant, lighting fixtures, . . 
a great city to see for yourself what appliances and home equipment 


RADIOS—types and make of set owned ... Type want- 
it by they own, to learn from the homemakers themselves what they need, ed when available . . . Features wanted in new sets— 


. tof what improvements and types of appliances they want, and what they television, FM, phonograph, etc, . . . REFRIGERATORS 
orse pl b —Type owned, ice, gas, electric .. . Ownership by in- 
‘f Plan to buy. 


come groups... Type preferred for replacement .. . 
ou ae ° ° ° oge e chi 

Y Here is inside information, specific and precise facts gathered by The ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINES—Ownership by makes, 
. . i A'S f f - 

sll Milwaukee Journal as a part of the 22nd Annual Consumer Analysis— types and income groups ype preferred for re 
, placement . . . COOKING RANGES—Ownership by 
makes and by type, kas, electric, coal or wood... 
Type preferred for replacement . . . ELECTRIC SEWING 
-nenifR ives free of charge. Write to the General Advertising Department. MACHINES—Ownership by makes and by income 
groups... WATER HEATERS—Ownership by types, gas, 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL electrie or coal—and by makes and income . . . 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS—Number of families 
America’s No. 1 Newspaper in Advertising Volume buying records . . . Preferemce by brands. 


g 8 to help you do a better job of planning, a better job of advertising and 
selling in the rich Milwaukee market. Copies are available to execu- 
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This is the story of a touching episode that hap- 
pened here recently. It sounds “too good to be 
true”—but it IS true. We thought you’d be inter- 
ested. 


WHO’s War Bond sales by mail were booming. 
Each week the impressive total advanced. One 


million dollars ... two... three... nearly six! 


No one followed the campaign with more interest 
than did a little widowed mother of four children, 
living in a small Iowa town. She wanted desper- 
ately to “Buy Bonds,” too, but lack of money pre- 
vented. Never had she felt her poverty so keenly. 


And then—sudden wealth! Unexpected settlement 


of an old estate brought her a bank draft of almost 
$11,000. . . . The little widow thought of all the 
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things she needed—of all the things her children 
needed. Then she mailed the endorsed check to 
WHO, asking us to Buy Bonds for her. 


We telephoned to ask her about certain details of 
alternate beneficiaries, etc. ““I know nothing about 
business,” she said. ““You handle it for me. What- 
ever you do will be all right. I listen to WHO every 
day, and I know I can trust you to do what’s best.” 


Yes, it made us proud. We think it ought to make 
you advertisers proud, too. Because it’s your con- 
fidence in us that enables us to operate the kind of 
station that Iowa people trust. 


“+ WHO for IOWA PLUS! +- 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
B. J. PALMER, President 
J. O. MALAND, Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC. . . . National Representatives 
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Does Your V-E 
selling job 


apply this principle 
of Archimedes.. ? 


RCHIMEDES, that sturdy old Greek mathemati- lished base from which you can apply the /ew 


cian, gave mankind an amazing number of useful that produces maximum sales at minimum cost. Ha" 
inventions and engineering projections. , , : : ' 
& 8 proj This base is sound Business and Industrial Pub hes 

He could move the world, he said, if only he had a tions—the only publications that are specifically 
place to stand. edited for the men in those industries for whi] 


aw 


His principle was leverage. All he needed was a firm your product or service is designed. 


base from which he could apply it! 


aa 


From this base of readership you can apply trem 
* * * dous sales leverage, because you will concentr 
your selling messages on buying power. You will 


This Archimedean principle can have a vital place a , 
advertising to large unit buyers—management exe 


in your ewn postwar sales job! : . : , . ; 

tives and key men in engineering, design, mai 
If you face the problem of moving a “world” of nance, production, distribution—who do the 
products to American Industry there is an estab- ommending, specifying and buying in the very fid 


you want to sell. 


These men read their Business and Industrial m 
zines for profit, not just for fun. You reach themat 
very time when they are most eagerly searchi 
for new ideas, methods, products, services im 
will help them to keep on top of their own jobs. | 

If 


Vas 
by applying your sales leverage from the firm bag 


Yes—you can move a world of industrial prod 


of sound Business and Industrial Publications. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY .:- INC. T 
Headquarters for Industrial Information | 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N.Y: 
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Your Messages to Industry Can Move 


a“World of Goods” 
in These 24 McGraw-Hill Publications 


American 
Machinist | 


3 aon oy? 


| Casati 


JUNE 


af E ENGINEERING. AND = 
] MINING JOURNAL , 


tHe MAGAZINE oF MaeetetcaL 
Constevery i MAINTINANC. CR 


15, 1945 
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This challenging new market is both horizontal and vertical. So 
is the circulation of PLASTICS. 

Not one but 42 industries spread out to be sold. PLASTICS 
overspreads the executive personnel exclusively, of those com- 
panies in which plastic parts are used. Selective circulation meth- 
ods and restriction of invitations solely to influential executives 
have secured precise coverage here. 

Overiand above this, the producing industry looms big as the 

je) significant vertical portion of the market. PLASTICS 
penetrates it from equipment and plastics manufac- 

turers to molders, laminators and fabricators. From 
presidents down through department heads, your 
advertising message in PLASTICS reaches those 

who make and influence today’s decisions—PLUS 

_ those who are moving into key positions with the 

Ai ©. growth of this young and husky industry. 


i We emphasize: Whatever your message to the con- 


Le gi 
v 


, "winel a centrated buying power of the fast-moving plastics 

'_ market, use PLASTICS—it is the direct and naost 
economical approach to this tremendous market. 

Ask a PLASTICS Representative for full details 
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tow about YOUR Post-War 
TRAVEL AOS? 


NOWADAYS the travel business is all out for Gen- 
eral Somervell. But soon, all of us hope, it will be 
all out for John Q. Tourist. 


Then advertisements like this one will begin show- 
ing up in TIME again—for travel advertisers well 
know that TIME is the best way to reach America’s 
most traveled million, have placed more Travel, 
Resort and Hotel advertising in TIME than any 
other magazine for nine of the last eleven years. 


And TIME will be tops tomorrow, too. For ex 
ample, a recedt survey shows that 64,000* TIME 
families plan to visit Continental Europe within five 
years after the war and that 281,000* TIME families 
plan to visit Europe someday. 


*Facts from a recent survey. 
Complete report sent on reques!. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Cleveland Detrof 
San Francisco 
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\ Introduce New Products > RCA Sound Film Projed™ 


Mme 


10 stRiBurops 


Give your entire sales force an oppor- 
tunity to see the same tested demonstration of your 
product. Put the features of your new line into a film— SA L ESM EN 
show it on the efficient RCA 16mm Projector—it’s easy 


lo operate, simple to maintain. 


RCA engineers have designed a projector that provides 


DEALERS 


ex-ftilliant illumination and quality sound. This careful 


TIME Mngineering is backed by RCA’s constant research in 
| five Bthe development of picture and sound reproduction. 


ilies ARCA projectors are built to give dependable performance 


under hard usage. 
py. Buy More 
quest. War Bonds 


For detailed information on the RCA Sound Film 

ES Projector, send for descriptive booklet. Write: Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, Dept. 
10-167G, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RCA 16mm Projectors 


Boston 
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Some un-American disturbers and malcontents, advocates of Communism 
or Fascism or some other form of foreign despotism, are agitating for 
the boycott of the Hearst papers, because of our militant Americanism. 


We thank them for the compliment to the patriot- 
ism of our publications, and want to aid them in 
their dull-minded endeavor to publicize our Ameri- 
can principles. 


We state here, with all the force and frank- 
ness possible, our unalterable policies, so that 
those who desire to agitate against our princi- 
ples and our publications may have ample 
material for their crusade. 


The Hearst papers are American papers 
published for the American people. 


They support the American system of govern- 
ment, the American Constitution, American institu- 
tions and American ideals. 


They labor to maintain the American standard 
of living. 


The Hearst Papers 
stand for Americanism and 
Genuine Democracy 


They are opposed to the various forms of tyranny 
which our American forefathers came to this coun- 
try to avoid. 


They are in favor of American independence, 
American rights and liberties, free speech, free 
assembly, freedom of thought and action, and free: 
dom of the press. 


They are advocates of rugged individualism, 
and of the industrial independence and entet- 
prise which have made our country the richest 
and greatest in the world. 


They are opposed to paternalism in government. 


They believe with Thomas Jefferson that the least 
governed country is the best governed country, pat 
ticularly in view of recent political experiments, 
which have dont nothing but prove that the most 
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for 


most 


governed country is the worst governed country. 


They are opposed to Communism, Fascism 
or any form of despotism. 


They are opposed to intolerance, as well as to 
fanaticism. 


They are opposed to race prejudice and to class 
conflict. 


They believe in opportunity for all and 
equality before the law. 


They believe in the capitalistic system, so-called, 
which is the only practical economic system of 
proven worth and with adequate reward for merit. 


They believe in compensation in proportion 
to service rendered, and in no limit to the ex- 
tent of the compensation if the extent of the 
service is equally great. 


They believe in the creation of wealth through 
industry and the distribution of wealth in wages. 


They believe that the attempt to distribute wealth 
through theft is not only disastrous morally but 
economically, and means the ruination of industry 
and the destruction of all possible prosperity. 


They are opposed to any form of politics 


and economics which endeavor to grade down 
the most prosperous to the level of the lowest; 
and they believe ardently in the American sys- 
tem of politics and economics which for a cen- 
tury and a half has successfully raised the lower 
strata to a nearer level with the upper. 


They believe in deportation of alien cranks and 
criminals, particularly those who came to this coun- 
try to find freedom of speech and remained to abuse 
it; who came to this country to gain the liberties 
which they are unable intelligently to understand 
and enjoy; who came to this country to find pros- 
perity and who are trying to create in this country 


the conditions which have brought adversity to other 
lands. 


They are opposed to government by any 
clique or class. 


They believe in genuine democracy, the rule of 
the majority. 


They believe that America should be for Ameri- 
cans and that Americans should be for America. 


Those who do not approve of these policies 
would better not take these papers, because 
these are the policies which will be adhered to 
as long as these papers are published. 


This Editorial was written by 
William Randolph Hearst APRIL 21, 1935 


Publisher 
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..more...and more...and more important 


In 1940 a readership survey was conducted on 
approximately 2,400 subscribers in 11 states 
(and New York City) .. . 38.4% of those re- 
sponding voted The United States News the 
most important magazine in the country. 


THE 


And now, 4 years later, a similar survey has ll nited 
just been completed on approximately 2,400 
subscribers in the same 11 states (and New 
York City) ... In this latest test 52.6% con- 
sider The United States News the most im- 


ortant magazine. The Direct Route to those 
P 6 who O. K. both 


“,.. 1 think it one of the best corporate and family buying 


if not the best weekly maga- 
zine.” 


* 


80% of the subscribers prefer 
Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 


R. C. Ingersoll, Pres. to have The United States News in charge of Advertising 
Ingersoll Steel Disc Div. delivered at their home addresses. 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Borg Warner Corp. 90% read it from cover to cover. New York 20, N. Y. 


* The only publication of its kind x 
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PORCUS 


PINCH HITS FOR SALESMEN! 


Secretary: Wait a minute, little man, you can’t go in 
there. He’s busy. 


Porcus: I know it ... he’s in the act of turning down a 
plan for developing postwar business because he can’t 
hire enough salesmen to merchandise it. I want to show 
him how he can merchandise it in one of his first 20 
markets —Iowa—without adding a nickel to his budget 
or to his payroll. 


PRESIDEN 


President: Porcus, what you say has possibili- 


Porcus: He ought to consider the possibility 
of starting now in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. Then his campaign will be self-mer- 
chandising. Because he’ll cover not only 70% 
of the state’s urban consumers, but better than 
70% of its urban retailers and wholesalers. 


ties. I'll check it. 


Porcus: Do! Have your agency check it. Have 
your own research man check it! And have your 
sales manager check Iowa’s postwar potential. 
You'll find Iowa is first from the standpoint 
of stabilized buying power. And stabilized 
buying power is what’s going to count in the 
coming months of readjustment. 


Metropolitan lowa- 
“erty THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET RANKING AMONG AMERICA‘S FIRST 20 CITIES 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
Represented in Detroit by Jos. R. Scolaro, General Motors Building. 


_ WEEKS A YEAR! 


Thousands of new families have 
found Florida, the Empire of the Sun, 
a glorious place in which to live and 
work .. . right around the calendar! 

And Florida industries, some new 
-some old... keep them busy. Thus 
has Florida developed a permanent 
annual payroll that far exceeds the 
income from tourists at any time 


Rapidly increasing population 
figures, bank deposits, buying power 
and postal receipts...all tell the story 
of Florida's phenomenal growth and 
its stability as a 52-weeks-a-year 
market. Florida and Floridians 
constitute a great market today 


and an even greater market after 
Victory is won. 


You can command complete 
coverage and complete confidence 
in Florida’s 3 major markets and 
their trading territories by telling 
your story in the advertising 
columns of Florida's 3 great morning 
dailies . . . at low cost. 


TAMPA TRIBUNE a FLORIDA TIMES-UNION *« MIAMI HERALD 
. Jacksonville - 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc 
* 


National Representative 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 
* 
Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 


A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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E MARINE EDITOR SMASHED CHAMPAGNE! 
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PEOPLE MAKE A NEWSPAPER! 


It took @ war to prove a woman could be a marine 
ecitor. But, Portlanders have always known that come 
petticoats or trousers, The Journal gets the news... 
first! The creative enterprise of the entire Journal staff 
from publisher to pressman has made The Journal 
Portland’s preferred newspaper. These loyal people with 
ideas, with vision, with ambition and ability are keep- 
ing it so! Little wonder then that The Journal sets the 
pece in Portland! 
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The Oregon Journal boasts the only marine 
editor in the United States who ever launched 
a ship... because The Journal’s marine editor 
is a “‘she”! That launching was the climax to 
the story of how The Journal met and walloped 
a wartime problem by combining editorial 
imagination with old-fashioned gumption! 


It all began back in September, 1943, after 
The Journal’s last qualified male marine 
editor left for the armed services. Here was 
the crowded, bustling Port of Portland includ- 
ing immense lend-lease activity, three major 
maritime shipyards and three important navy 
shipyards...all needing the uninterrupted 
attention of a capable newspaper person. 


In this teeming port, Russian women were 
“manning,” even skippering, lend-lease ships 
... American women were making history, 
building ships, and only women were launching 
them! So Journal editors smashed a precedent, 
and put a woman on the marine beat. 


Tiny, vivacious Marine Editor Louise Aaron 
has more than vindicated The Journal’s 
selection. She has given the people of 
Portland consistently thorough coverage 
of a complex wartime port. Her beat has 
taken her over the city’s waterfront on 
foot and by automobile, aloft in giant 
whirley cranes; and over 320 miles of 
the Columbia River, from the Umatilla 
Rapids on the east to the Pacific Ocean 
at Astoria, Oregon. Wherever Portland’s 
marine news is . . . Louise is. 


J UURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
Member... . Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 
National Representatives 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York « Chicago « Detroit 
San Francisco «Los Angeles 
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Ever Try To See Your Own Ears? -ooe+- dae National Cash Register Co. 


Sometimes it’s easier for someone else to mind your own business. MaCenn-Etcnen, tne. 


Opportunity Has Only A Forelock eoeeeee he National Shawmut Bank 
In Roman Mythology, Occasio was opportunity’s symbol; Doremus & Company, Inc. 
today it may be a bank. 


Human Wants Are Insatiable ccccccccccccces Se Walter Thompson Company 
And that’s a lucky thing, because postwar we'll have to oven 
double our prewar consumption. 


She’s Got Four “«B’s”’ In Her Bonnets!..... eoeeeee- MBuiek Div. of General Motors 
““B’’ stands for Buick—and “‘Buick powers the Liberator.”’ hatter Tegner, tne. 


Te Cook Steel—They “Pass The Salt”’ International Salt Company 
In this case, the ‘salt goes into the cook. POY, PAGS WORN, Mt. 


Your Veice Travels By Truck, Too The White Metor Company 
26,000 telephone trucks for 26,000,000 phones— it’s a “‘telephone-run D'Arcy Advertising Co. 
war from factory to fox-hole.“’ 


Sack And His Fabulous Beanstalk Were Pikers!..........The Glidden Company 
His bean was just an overgrown vegetable; the soy is Meldrom & Fowsmith, inc. 
everything from a paint to a protein. 


Punishing A 1749 Water Thief............... to% ccvbbnsede€ Bundy Tubing Company 


Then it was larceny to put water in your home; now all you need is a pipe. Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 


Why Is A Postage Stamp? cecccccccccccccce sd imey-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
Where’s the nearest post office, Mister? Seems L. E. McGwene & Co. 
it can be right in your office. 


> Not all of FORTUNE’s staff is listed on its masthead—not by some 185 adver- 
tising pages. For each FORTUNE Editor has his opposite number among the agency 
men who create the advertisements that have made FORTUNE’s advertising 
illuminating and inspiring. Together, editors and advertisers record the progres- 
sion of American Business, and point an authoritative finger toward the future. 


PRS OR IRE EE  ES eae o 


FORTUNE—THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT—IS A STUDY OF, BUSINESS FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
_MEN. 85% OF FORTUNE’s 175,000 subscribers are management men—and survey after survey shows that in FORTUNE 
the advertiser reaches management more certainly, more effectively, and more economically than in any other magazine. 


— 
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Woodrow Southerland, 
young Kiowa county, Ok- 
lahoma, farmer was the 
subject of a Farmer- 
Stockman interview on 
December 29, 1944 


Southerland’s farm home is as 
modern as 1945. 
tric lights, butane gas for heat 
and refrigeration . . . anda 
grand piano in the fiving room. 
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Five years ago a youngster of twenty-six was 
keeping books in a cotton oil mill at Chickasha, 


Oklahoma. He disliked his inside work, and he 
was skeptical of the future. So he called a family 
council. 


His wife, whom he met when both were music 
students at Oklahoma Baptist University, was a 
farmer’s daughter. She wasn’t exactly enthused 
over going back on a farm, but her husband’s ar- 
gument won out. The boy rented a farm for a 
while, then in 1942 went to a friend who advanced 
him enough to make the down payment on a good 
$16,000 quarter section. 

Such was the beginning of Woodrow Souther- 
land’s farm story. The land was located north and 
west of Hobart, in Kiowa county. It was all in cul- 
tivation. It had on it a modern bungalow with 
electric lights, butane gas for heating, cooking 
and refrigeration. 

Southerland, in five years, has accumulated 
two tractors, and a full line of tools to go with 
each. In December, 1944, he bought and paid 
cash for $2,000 worth of new implements. His 
plans for 1945 include the purchase of a new 
pick-up baler. 


The FARMER « STOCKMAN 


Oklichoma City, Oklahoma 


Represented by The Katz Agency 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: 


THE 
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DAILY OKLAHOMAN * OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY *% KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS * <KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Mgmt.) 


It has elec- 


Alfalfa hay is Southerland’s top 


crop. In 1944 he harvested 
$4,000.00 worth 


In 1944 he sold $800.00 worth of eggs to a 
nearby hatchery, marketed cattle and hogs to the 
amount of $3,000.00, produced more than $4,- 
000.00 worth of alfalfa hay. His gross income for 
the year topped $13,000.00 

Terracing has become a vital part of Wood- 
row Southerland’s farm operations. His yields are 
well above state averages. Oats, for instance, yield 
80 bushels to the acre; wheat, 15 bushels; cotton, 
‘close to a bale to the acre. He gets five cuttings 
Of alfalfa per season. 

\. Southerland, like so mdny farmers of today, 
in \Oklahoma as everywhere, is doing practically 
all his own work. Except for a $1,000 item in 
1944 for help in hay harvest, he was his own hired 


man last year. 
rd work seems to agree with Woodrow 
Southerland. When he left his bookkeeping job in 
1940 he\weighed 130 pounds When interviewed 
on Decermber 29, 1944, he weighed 168 pounds 
In 1943, Re paid $3,000 on his mortgage. He re- 
peated this\performance in 1944 And he refused 
a recent offer of $25,000 for the farm he bought 
in 1942 for $16,000. 

Woodrow Southerland ts a modern American 
boy doing a mo¥ern kind of job on a modern South- 
western farm. \He is typical of so many 1945 
farmers whose pfens 
will be influenced by 
the farm paper mo 
of them read. 
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AND COMPANY 


CHOSE... 


oe WMAQ at 5:15 PM 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co., one of Chicago’s oldest and 
finest department stores, recently decided to inaugurate 
an institutional advertising campaign. Radio was chosen 
as the medium to reach the millions in the Chicagoland 
market, America’s 2nd largest, where 2,855,700 fam- 
ilies annually spend over $3,500,000,000. 


Before selecting a station they checked station cover- 
ages and found WMAQ to be Chicago’s number | sta- 
tion—the Chicago station most people listen to most. 

And so Carson Pirie Scott & Co. currently sponsors 
“Variety at 5:15” on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. They have joined the group of discerning ad- 
vertisers whose programs over WMAQ make up radio’s 
finest entertainment program schedule in the world. 


W MAQ—morning, noon and night—reaches the peo- 
1945—RADIO'S 25TH ANNIVERSARY ple who listen and buy. Information concerning time 
—PLEDGED TO VICTORY availabilities furnished upon request. 


The Chicago station most people listen to most 


670 ON YOUR DIAL 
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and Think About this Market 
...and this Farm Magazine 


ve farm south and 


Southern Agriculturist these are the two 
things we ask you to think about. 


The farm south and Southern Agriculturist . . . 
as natural a combination as ham and eggs. 


Today both this market and this farm magazine 
reflect a new vitality . . . a new importance to 
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Read by more [ 
than 900,000 | 
southern farm 
families. 


people who make things to sell. The market is 
better than ever before and steadily improving. 
And look at Southern Agriculturist. Its authori- 
tative pages reveal its heightened value to its 
readers; its broadened value to advertisers. 


Bear these points in mind as you think about 
your post war sales. 


‘- 


COP 


BOSTON’S EXCLUSIVE BLUE NETWORK OUTLET! 


... and we're telling Boston all about it 
in no uncertain terms! 


WCOP swings over to the Blue TODAY with an 

outburst of publicity and advertising which is making 
radio history in Boston. Special broadcasts ... Lombardo... 
Whiteman ... Breneman salute to new Boston affiliation... 
radio spots ...750-line metropolitan newspaper ads 

over four days... ads in 32 suburban dailies and weeklies 
... Magazine ads...car cards and dashers... 
billboards... window cards and displays... 

restaurant tent cards... program schedules... fliers for kid 


...mail pieces... jumbo postals to dealers... press parties. 


The Boston air is Blue with publicity 
as WCOP becomes exclusive Blue outlet 
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A COWLES STATION ...NEW TO THE BLUE 
Rates and Availabilities through any Katz Office 
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Hill in Hlarnessed Onflation 


) | Money doesn’t burn a hole in people’s pockets in the HI-spot 
“et i anes of oHIo—billion-dollar market covered by The Columbus Dis- 
pi patch. These look-aheaders have the saving grace to save! 


Each War Loan campaign sets a new HIgh-water mark in 
purchases. Individuals own in excess of $90,000,000 (net cost) 
ANBR: in War Bonds. They’re crowding bank depositories to the hilt... 
ir kids \ Ladin $55,000,000 in personal checking accounts; $60,000,000 in time 
ties, . nv deposits; $182,000,000 in demand deposits. 


No unnecessary buying HI-jinks now. But when spending 
time comes, they’ll have the do-re-mi. So get set now by an adver- 
tising schedule in The Columbus Dispatch. Your daily newspaper 
is the present-day, low-cost medium . . . with the brightest future. 


he Informed people rely on the 
ro 5 - S P 0 T j n 0 re t 0 et daily newspaper for ALL the news. 


Represented Nationally by ‘O"MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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800% CIRCULATION GROWTH IN 8 YEAR: 


920,216 
COPIES SOLD 
MARCH ISSUE 
ESTIMATE 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 | omy 1944 : | 1945 

Sound circulation is built by a steady and progressive increase in readership over a period ¢ 
years. A constant and regular climb in sales indicates that a large percentage of new readers hi 
become regular readers and that, consequently, the turnover in circulation is relatively small. 

This record has been achieved by SECRETS with a circulation growth of 800% within eigh 
years — a regular increase of about 100,000 each year, year in and year out. 

The March issue of SECRETS was bought by more than 900,000 young women — 83.9% b 
tween 18 and 35. In addition each copy is read by four other women*. SECRETS circulation — ani 
advertising lineage—continues to rise because SECRETS gives its readers a magazine particular 


designed for them — and its advertisers a medium especially tailored to deliver a specific marke 


of peak buyers. *This data based on survey of SECRETS readers. 


“The Magazine of Dramatized Self-Improvement” 


67 West 44th Street 100 North La Salle Street 403 West 8th Street 
New York 18, N. Y.. Chicago 2, II. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Niws-nunery listeners, in the com- 
modity-hungry Philadelphia market, tune-in KYW 
regularly for the news.. prompt, forthright, com- 
petent reporting of history in the making. 


KYW presents sixteen newscasts and com- 
mentaries each weekday, for such outstanding 
sponsors as Standard Oil Co. of Pa. (Esso 
Reporter); Boscul Coffee; Manhattan Soap Co.; 
C. F. Mueller Co.; Hudson Pulp & Paper Co.; 
Wildroot Co., Inc.; Richman Bros. Co. 


Veteran newscasters such as Alwyn Bach, 
Peter Roberts, Alun Williams, Franklin Evans, 
Alan Gans, and Stuart Wayne maintain the reputa- 


_ sass oe 


tion of KYW as “the station for news in Philadel- 
phia.” If your product-story, too, is news, it may 
well be entrusted to their authoritative voices. 


WwW newscasting 
Present availabilities on the KY 
r 
schedule include: 


RT, 
ERT HECKE 
+ foreign correspo 


“50 to 1:00 P.M. 
12 ri Bn is curre 


ican Oil moe AM. Monday through 


+, world- 
news-anal¥® the news 
+ ately follow- 
diately 40 


opular 
: pred interpre 
(imme 
ntly sponsore 


Tuesdays: Thursdays 


NEWSCAST, 1:45 to 2:00 P.M. 
and Saturdays 


oe 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


wowo 


WBZ WBZA KDKA KEX KYW 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES—EXCEPT KEX + KEX REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
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At the sign of the chandler, ship captains with the 


spray of seven seas in their beards, swapped adventures 


as well as shillings and the King’s gold, carried news no 


Sted) ) > 


less than cargo, brought far happenings near . . . and their 


tales told, stock’d rum, salt pork, cask, butt, and firkin ... 


To the modern new spaper, as to the chandler’s shop, comes the first 
intelligence of events, epochal or evanescent, the world-winnowings, 
the shifting scenes from the giant stage of North, East, West, South. 
The press outfits the mind with currencies freshly minted . . . and 
thru commercial pages stocks the captain's castle with plate, fine 


fabric, dependable device, the modes and manifests of material living. 


In Philadelphia, The Inquirer provisions the head as well as the hearth 
of 500,000 families of worth and quality, and its linage cargo, sterling 


stamped, merits inspection of traders in staples, comfits, and luxes. 
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If you are using motion pictures in your sales 


or training programs, you can use one or both of Houston’s Film 
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Processing Machines. Model 11, pictured here, develops 16 mm 
positive, negative and reversal film at speeds up to 20 feet per 
minute. Model 10 develops 35 mm negative and positive film at 


speeds up to 2400 feet per hour. 


Both machines are entirely self-contained and require no extra 
equipment. They are compact and completely automatic in opera- 
tion. Detailed instructions furnished with each machine enable 


average office help to handle all operations. 


ELLIPSE ITT 


Houston Film Processing Machines afford private, complete and 
economical film processing in any quantities, when and as needed. 
Write for illustrated literature and prices. 
HOUSTON 
MODEL 11 


FILM PROCESSING 
MACHINE 


Houston 


FILM PROCESSING EQUIPMENT THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 


11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. e LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


Were curious... 
so you can be 


caretree 


HEY’RE certainly doing wonders to 
fabrics these days! 
Materials are treated to repel water, 
outwit moths, resist creases, reduce 
shrinkage! 
Glittering promises attract you on 
every hand. 
But, before you make a choice, you’d 
like to know how well the performance 
comes up to the promise. 


We—at Good Housekeeping—have 
that same curiosity, on your behalf. 


For we want you to regard Good 
Housekeeping as a source: of dependable 
information. We want you to feel that 
you can rely upon what you read in 
Good Housekeeping—whether it’s in an 
advertisement or on an editorial page. 


Is it moisture-repellent ? 


So we refuse to tell you about textiles 
—or anything else—until we first investi- 
gate, analyze, and study, to see how well 
performance matches promise. 


It takes a sizable staff of engineers, 
technicians, home economists, and re- 
searchers to satisfy this curiosity of ours. 
But we think it’s well worth the cost— 
to win and hold your confidence. 


There are fourteen pages of cotton 
dresses shown in the May issue of Good 


Housekeeping. 

Before one page was set in type, we 
insisted upon satisfying ourselves that 
these cottons would give the service you 
ask of them. 


To do that, we first got samples of all 
the fabrics, then washed them—and 
investigatedseach for light fastness, color 
fastness, and shrinkage. 

We’venamed them “Carefree Cottons” 
—and we're not afraid to do so. For 
they came through the tests with flying 
colors—and strictly limited shrinkage. 

Will a water-repellent fabric shed 
water like a duck’s back —after it’s 
been dry-cleaned? When blankets are 
called “‘mothproof,” does that mean a 
moth will only nibble—or not even sniff? 


SOMEWHERE OVER HERE SOMEWHERE OVER THERE ARE YOU IN THE WAR 100% ? 


@ Every man or woman in the armed services is in 
the war 100%. Does your war effort add up to 100%? 
Check up and see! If you do these things regularly 
—score 10% each. If sometimes—score 5% each. 


Do Red Cross or other volunteer work? . [] % 
Buy War Bonds? . . ....=.-.C1% 
Give blood to blood bank? . . . . .—% 
Save tin, fat, paper, conserve fuel; tires? (] % 
Observe ceiling prices, pay ration points? (| % 
Can, preserve, and save food? . : 

Buy nothing you do not need? a 

Write often and cheerfully to Servicemen? (_] % 
Have a Victory Garden? wel 
Repeat no rumors, guard your tak? . .[] % 


TOTAL[_ 1% 


| POUR IT OUT. ITS SUCH 
A NUISANCE TO SAVE 
LITTLE BITS OF FAT / 


SAY, BILL ,D'YA KNOW THAT yusT ) 
ONE DROP OF.FAT A DAY FROM 
EVERY FAMILY BACK HOME 
WOULD BE ENOUGH TO FIRE 
916 OF THESE SHELLS? 
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If a skirt is made of “‘crease-resistant”’ 
material, can you unpack and wear it, 
with a mere quick shake? 


We satisfy ourselves on such questions 
in the only way we know—by putting 
things through the double-barreled in- 
spection that is typical at Good House- 
keeping. 

And what we find—in such studies— 
we pass on to manufacturers. For we 
think our service to you can go beyond 
the pages of our magazine—right into 
the shops where you buy. We urge man- 
ufacturers to tell you—on fabric and 
garment tags—how to wash or clean a 
material, and what you may expect of it, 
with efficient use. And we are prepared 
to help them by providing such data. 


How much will it shrink ? 


Ousekeeping, 


4 


Is it mothproof ? 


Costly procedure? Yes! But procedure 
that is designed to save you money, time 
and needless trial and error. 


Procedure that is designed to win your 
lasting friendship, by winning and hold- 
ing your faith. 


Upon that faith, we have built a 
unique institution. Upon that faith, we 
propose to maintain this institution. 


As evidence of our sincerity we make 
you this pledge: 


We dress for our readers. Each season we give 
cotton dresses a vigorous workout in actual use. 
These 1943 and ’44 models are still bright and 
fresh, and they still fit well, after many trips to 
the tub. We predict the same for the 1945 number. 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any page 
of Good Housekeeping —editorial or 
advertising —trade unfairly on your 
trust. 


op HOCAEREERING 
S ao > 


R VICTORY *& BUY JU. 


Good Housekeeping 


The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards 


S.WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns if. 
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s see a movie! 


The family is getting ready for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. They have turned 
to The CHICAGO TIMES directory to 
find a movie to suit the family taste. 
This is a typical scene enacted in thou- 
sands of homes in Chicago every evening. 
These families turn to The TIMES be- 
cause it provides the most complete 
movie directory of any Chicago news- 
paper. Practically all of the neighbor- 
hood houses are listed there, for the 


[CHICAGO'S 


MODERN ® 


THE ff TIMES 


theater managers know that The TIMES 
brings family patronage. 


The CHICAGO TIMES is delivered di- 
rectly to the homes of more than 100,000 
families every evening. More than 377,000 
additional copies are sold to home-going 
Chicagoans at the newsstand. This great 
family audience is available to advertis- 
ers at the lowest milline rate for evening 
newspapers in America. 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


URE NEWSPAPER 
SALES 


CHICAGO'S 


MANAGEMENT 


When a chain store advertising 


executive writes: 


“We have had a number of our 
managers tell us that customers 
come in and ask for that new 
product’... and...”our sales 


are unusually good .. .” 


When “that new product” has 
been on the air with but 

one announcement a day for 
only 7 weeks*— it's evidence 


of WBBM showmanship in action. 


If you have a movable object, 


we have an irresistible force 
in the Chicago market. 

By the pint or the pound, 
merchandise moves when 


WBBM showmanship is applied. 


*THE PRODUCT: Soil-Off 


THE PROGRAM: Paul Gibson's 
Housewives’ Protective League 


It will be interesting to see what the showmanship department thinks 
up next week when WBBM puts on “All This and Heaven, Too!” 


Represented by Radio Sales, 
the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 
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Auerr advertisers know that in this two-sexed world 
of ours they must play a game of mixed-doubles to win 
. .. must court the attention of both male and female. 
That’s why more and more advertisers have come to 
appreciate the editorial significance of The American 
Magazine. It’s edited with dual sex appeal .. . edited to 
double-expose advertising to millions of women and 
millions of men . . . multimillions of aspirational 
Americans who buy The American Magazine on the 


newsstands, who subscribe, or who beg, borrow, or 


In the Service 
of the Nation 


steal somebody else’s copy. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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FUNNY STUFF WITH STAR 


New System of Picking Up the Papers 
and Taking Them to Other 
Readers Not So Hot. 


DON’T LIKE IT 


People Like to Read Papers in Their 
Own Way and When It Suits 
Them Best. 


The Kansas City Star has instituted a 
new order of things here and we are per- 
fectly frank when we say that the folks 
don’t like it. The new order is that the 
people who get their Kansas City Times 
in the morning must sit right down and 
read it and then put the paper out on their 
porch or the yard or a puddle of water in 
the yard and the distributor will come 
along and pick it up and take it to some 
other customer. The same is true of The 
Star in the evening. In that way the peo- 
ple will all share their papers. The idea is 
that the newsp2per office is going to have 
to cut down on the number of papers they 
send out on account of the paper shortage. 
The whole thing listens fine, but when you 
sort of get into it and talk to the people 
you find that it is impractical and is en- 
croaching upon t'‘e few remaining rights 
the people have. The people can go slow 
on their sugar and do quite a bit less riding 
in order to save gasoline and tires and even 
wear their shoes longer in order not to run 
short on their beloved shoe stamps, but 
when it comes to asking them to do with- 
out their daily newspapers or to read them 
“according to plan” it just goes against the 
grain. It smacks quite a bit of some of the 
ideas that Rex Tugwell used to think up. 

In the first place everyone reads their 
newspaper at different times. The women 
in the home start in in the morning and get 
their breakfast and then do the dishes and 
straighten up the house and then put their 
dinner on and get it over with. Then the 
dishes and so forth. And then it is their 
sacred time to read their morning papers. 
People who work have to glance at the 
headlines and then read the entire paper 
when they come home at night. The men 
on jobs, most of them go to work before 
the morning papers get here. They read 
them when they come home. But, accord- 
ing to the new rule, they have to lay off a 
half day in order to read their morning 
papers. By the time the peopJe do what 


the paper out ready to go to some other 
customer. In the evening the papers come 
in and if you happen to want to go to a 
show or attend some business meeting, you 
can’t do it as you have to stop everything 
and start in reading the paper so you can 
get it out to be carried to some other party. 
Just doesn’t make sense. 

In our case the people on the west side 
of town get their papers first and then the 
people on the east side get them after the 
first folks have used them. The east siders 
will get the advantage as they will have 
the papers to keep unless The Star decides 
to pick them up again and take them to 
some other town. These fortunate east 
siders can usé the papers for their pantry 
shelves, for building fires and to put under 
the carpets. The first comers will just 
do without. 

And then there is the proposition of the 
people who like to save clippings from the 
paper. Right now a great many people 
would like to have kept the accounts of the 
life of President Roosevelt. They couldn’t 
do it because the paper has to be toted 
away before they hardly have time to read 
it let alone keep it. A great many people 
keep a scrap book and save things from 
papers. But that is all out now. 

And then there is the condition the pa- 
pers are in when Customer No. 2 gets it. 
If it is a rainy night the paper will be water 
soaked before the first person gets it. 
Then he puts it out and more rain soaks it 
still more. A fine paper it getsthen. And 
if you happen to have a frisky pup or the 
neighbors have one, you know the shape 
the paper will be in when he gets through 
with it. The only honorable thing to do 
in that case is to put the pup out and the 
carrier will pick him up and take him to 
the next party. 

The little item of charging for two 
papers when you really do not get even 
one copy for keeps does not enter into the 
proposition at all. 

The Kansas City Star is a wonderful 
paper and the people read it, many of them 
more than they read their Bibles. There 
is hardly a day passes but what the people 
do not want to clip an item from the paper. 
Maybe they want to send some article from 
the paper to a son or a brother in the serv- 
ice. It isn’t right to cheat the people out 
of the pleasure of sending these items and 
also the boys out of the pleasure of get- 
ting them. Many people read the con- 
tinued stories in the paper and like to keep 
the papers until the story is finished and 
then read them all at once. That is the 
way they like to do it. But they can’t do 
that now. 


The folks in the city read a paper dif- 
ferently from those in the country. Out 
here we read it all. And everyone in the 
family reads it. A man and his wife and 
say three children will practically wear a 
paper out before they are through with it. 
The front page with the war news, the 
sports page, the women’s page, the edi- 
torial page, the markets, the want ads—all 
of itis read. And then there are the comic 
strips. They are the first read if the 
younger members. of the family get their 
hands on the paper first. Out here we are 
used to doing things in the manner and 
order that suits us best. We think that is 
one of the main things about being an 
American. We don’t want to have people 


_ tell us when to eat and read and go to bed 


and work and all those things. And we 
don’t like the idea of not being allowed to 
read our Star just. when and how we want 
to read it. The big idea is that we do read 
it and like it. If we couldn’t read it our 
way, we wouldn’t like it so much. 

It seems to us that the idea might be all 
right over in Germany where they tell the 
people what to do and when to do it. But 
we are having a little disagreement with 
them right now over their way of doing 
things. 

We don’t know where The Star got this 
idea of regimenting the folks about their 
reading. Reminds us of the fellow who got 
in a fight and knocked the other fellow 


. down and then kicked him in the face. A 


friend came up and told him that he was 
astounded to see the fellow in a fight, but 
when he kicked his opponent in the face 
he just couldn’t believe it. “It must be that 
the devil put that idea into your head.” 
“The devil might have had something to 
do with me getting into the fight,” said the 
pugilist, “but kicking him in the face was 
my own idea.” We hope that this business 
of The Star kicking us in the face is not 
their own idea. 


In Hospital in England 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude Ritchie received a 
letter Monday from their son, Pfc. Harold 
Ritchie, telling them that he is in a hospital 


in England and is doing fine. He was in- 
jured in Germany and was taken in an air- 
plane to England. He was very cheerful 
in his letter and said that he would be 
“good as new” in a few months. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ritchie were very thankful that he 
was not injured fatally and also that he is 
not a prisoner of war. Harold’s job was 
driving an oil truck and they were fearful 
that he would be captured. He has been 
in the service over three years and this is 
the first bad break he has had. 


The. Kansas City Star regrets that because of newsprint restrictions, it has been obliged to 
ration supplies of papers sent to independent distributors who circulate The Star. “Share- 
your-paper” plans promoted by independent distributors are heartily approved, not only 
by The Star, but for the most part by the public, as the purpose of such plans isto con- 


serve paper that is vital to our Army and Navy. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
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Should Know What 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 
Equipment and Organization is umusual — Operation is Day and Night. 


| Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
| Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations, 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 

such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions, Directories, College and . Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 

ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 


Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


| Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
| tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 
standing. 


PROPER QUALITY 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 


RIGHT PRICE 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


a 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


ng Fi (THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


PRINTER SPECIALISTS 


LUTHER C. ROGERS 
Cralrman and 
Management Advisor 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 


Monotype and Ludlow type- 
setting. 


All Standard Faces 
of type and special faces, if 
desired. 


Good Presswork — 
one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


service as fast as copies are 
completed. 


G 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


H. J. WHITCOMB 


Vice-President and 
Assistant Director of 


a Artists « Engravers « Electrotypers — 
Assistant Chairman L. C. HOPPE 

ead pee — Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance Secretary 
president and POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS W. ©. FREELAND 


Treasurer 
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It is wealth . . . that cannot be stolen. 

It is fortune . . . that cannot be bought. 

It is honor and character, impossible to imitate, impossible to cheapen. 
It is integrity. 

And it is pride. 


A man feels it when he labors with his own hands, and offers his product for sale. His name 
is on that product. His good name is born and sustained with that product. 


A company is no different from a man. 

If it has a good name... it has wealth untold, honor and character unsullied, integrity unbroken. 
It has pride . . . in itself, in its products, in its good name. 

Let no one tell you that there is ever an excuse for the loss of a good name, 

Not cost, not hardship, not the lure of temporary profit. 


Not even war. 


A good name is an obligation, an article of faith. The penalty for breaking that faith is quick 
and automatic. The reward for keeping it is long enduring. 


For the people will always know how to tell a good name. 


A good name is a beacon. It stands above the treacherous darkness, the shifting waters, 
the uncertain shore. 


It is a guide and a refuge. 
A good name is a blessing . . . to him who has it . . . and to him who must put his trust in it. 
A good name is a man’s .. . or a company’s . . . conscience. 


SDeosresrerelte Le / 


W. W. Wachtel, President 


G The Ist in a new series of business messages from 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEw YorK 17, N.Y. 


Reprints of this series are available on request 
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Because, centuries ago, he said, “He who 


is out of sight, is quickly out of mind.’“* 


(Le 
Eh EBINGh 
We agree completely. Our sole function 
sk is to keep our clients’ products in the 


public eye — at the point-of-sale. 


Creative Agency Service at Point-of-Sale 
200 William St., New York, N.Y. 


Naturally, With Current Conditions, We Are Under Prior Obligation to Our Present Clients 
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IT’S THE PREFERENCE oF THE PEOPL 


The. “smart” money is playing the b 


- “'favorite’’ in Baltimore —the Baltim. 
News -Post. Tops in circulation, ‘it got 


without premiums, baby contests or hy , 


_ dermics. Baltimoreans prefer it because in 


quality of. news, features and service it’s the — 
paper of their choice: Make it the paper of your 
choice, too, and “‘cash in’”’ in Baltimore. 


Baltimore News- 


JUNE 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


ee 


1945 


"Way Back In 1939, the only restric- 


In Philadelphia, for instance, there , 
tion on sales volume was the law of were five daily newspapers in the im- J cast 
supply and demand. And the pattern mediate prewar period. Today there J*" 
of business leadership was subject to are only four ...and the old five paper §* 

, D 
precise measurement by long estab- pattern has ceased to exist. People’s  § wor 
lished spemees yardsticks. thinking, too, has undergone a funda- 

Suddenly, “Humpty Dumpty had mental aie Liberalism has taken és 
a great fall” .. . and our neatly pack- substantial root. ra 
aged world was badly scrambled in a That’s why we say, don’t think a 
global holocaust. in terms of the ‘thirties in planning tw 

. . . . Ta 

Contrary to the classic evidence of your conversion period selling in  Bpiii 
Mother Goose, there are those who America’s 3rd Market. There’ve been 
cherish the hope that the old prewar some changes made. And the circu- B*: 
status will be restored as soon as all lation and advertising trend of the 
hostilities cease. This type of wishful forties clearly indicates “It takes . 

. . 7 . . 
thinking ignores certain basic changes Tue Recorp—and One Other—to [ithe 
that have taken place. sell Philadelphia.” + 
the 
Morning and Sunday, one out of every three trading = 
area families that buy Philadelphia papers . . . reads “ 
THE Recorp, Philadelphia’s only liberal newspaper. ome 
rT TAKES) THE RECORD 
AND ONE THER 
DELPHIA 


QUARTER MILLION DAILY - HALF MILLION SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Detroit, Cleveland 
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N June 15th, the Blue Network 

became the American Broad- 
casting Company. To live up to this 
name is a big order, but we think 
our short history proves we are up 
to the task. 

During January of 1942, with the 
world at war, a group of experienced 
business and radio executives—men 
who had new ideas about the role 
of radio in a democracy—began to 
operate the Blue Network as an 
independent network. 

During the next three years, whole 
nations were engulfed and enslaved. 
Freedom of speech was denied mil- 
lions. During these three years, 
radio assumed mounting responsi- 
bilities to 130,000,000 American 
people—and this new network 
learned to take the momentous in 
its stride. 


Never did so many need 
to know so much 


Out of its tumultuous existence, 
the Blue Network formulated a new 
concept of public service in radio: a 
daring new version of “freedom on 
the air.” We picked newsmen and 
commentators with experience and a 
sense of responsibility—and then 
let them express their own opinions. 
We review their scripts only for good 
taste and for competent news au- 
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ON JUNE 15* SOMETHING 
HAPPENED IN RADIO 


Born during and matured by our nation’s 
greatest struggle, America’s youngest net- 
work has evolved a new concept of radio. 


thority—not for censorship; because 
we believe that no man is wise 
enough to know what the public 
should, or should not, hear. We 
trust the American people. Experi- 
ence has proved that, given the 
facts, they will make sound de- 
cisions. 


Entertaining a Nation 


Radio serves a great function by 
bringing relaxation and entertain- 
ment into the homes of our people. 
We, therefore, have an obligation to 
bring to them good entertainment— 
the best possible. 

During the past season, listeners 
to this network have regularly heard 


Ethel Barrymore + Charlotte Green- 
wood « Guy Lombardo - Ford Motor 
Early American Dance Music 
Quiz Kids - Walter Winchell 
Baukhage Talking - Sammy Kaye 
Famous Jury Trials + Drew 
Pearson «+ My True Story + Time 
Views the News + Arlene Francis 
Alan Young - William Bendix 


Also presented were such outstand- 
ing programs as the Metropolitan 
Opera, America’s Town Meeting, 
the March of Time, and the Boston 
Symphony. The first organized 
broadcast of the famous Herald- 


American Broadcasting Company 


Tribune Forum, and conferences on 
international security organized by 
Sumner Welles and Orson Welles, 
were some of the special features. 
Regular programs were created by 
and for labor, management, the 
Army Air Force, and the Navy. 


A Young Network 
Comes of Age 


Growth came fast to this young- 
est of America’s networks. As a re- 
sult, the network that started in 
1942 with 116 stations now has 196 
stations coast to coast. Over 22,000,- 
000 homes in America can tune in to 
the programs that originate on this 
network, and if you add together 
the audiences of our various shows 
over a period of a week, the total is 
475 million people. People to whom 
radio listening is a vital part of their 
lives. This is the dimension of our 
opportunity and responsibility. 


A Pledge to Tomorrow 


The challenging years ahead will, 
we feel, bring new significance to our 
ideas which have already served the 
country. So we rededicate ourselves 
and all our facilities to the constant 
alerting of the minds of our people 

. . to finding and presenting new 
shows and stars of tomorrow. For 
only by giving America all the un- 
biased facts, and by giving them the 
best in the field of entertainment, 
can we continue to live up to the 
great responsibilities which are those 
of a radio network serving a great 
nation. 
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C able cars in San Francisco— Business Week in the hands of San 
Francisco’s management-men. 


There are 1035 Business Week subscribers, together with some 3100 
associate let-me-see-it-too readers, who are busy men in the city’s rich 
food industry, in railroading and shipping,.in tool making and oil and 
banking. They are leaders in every part of San Francisco’s varied business 
life—alert, enterprising, intensely aware of what is going on. 


It’s the same the country over: wherever you find men meeting the high 
business reponsibilities of these crucial times you'll find Business 
Week ... at work! 


You have many things to say to management-men and one best place to say them 


15,000.000-ACRE “WAR PLANT” 


IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 
NEEDS NO RETOOLING 


Soil needs no retooling to prepare it for peacetime 
production. That’s a fact of major importance to 
everyone who does business in Spokane and Inland 
Empire. In this market Agriculture is the outstanding 
industry, its ‘“‘plant’? embracing over 18,000,000 acres 
of fertile land and its output valued at over $300,000 ,000 
per year. When hostilities cease, without changeover, 
the Inland Empire will still be producing just the models 
of wheat, beefsteaks, butter and other farm crops that 
are so widely in demand, both in peace and war. The 
same is true of the Spokane area’s other great indus- 
tries, Lumbering and Mining. Reconversion is not a 
problem. However, the war, through the speeded-up 
development of Grand Coulee Dam, has attracted great 
new payrolls and helped push the Inland Empire’s 
effective buying income to close to a billion dollars. 
AHEAD are still greater payrolls resulting from three 
Niagaras of cheap power — already one-third developed 
—at Grand Coulee Dam, — also a new farm empire in 
the Columbia River basin—all topped off with millions 


in tourist dollars. 


MAP OF INLAND EMPIRE 


- 


- WESTERN — 
MONTANA 


EASTERN 
WASHINGTON 


NORTHERN 
IDAHO 


PARTS OF FOUR STATES 


MmBASEC FACTS 
ABOUT THE SPOKANE MARKET 


Made up of parts 4 4 states. 
* * 
Bounded on all sides by mountain ranges. 


*« 
Spokane over 300 miles distant from other 
cities of comparable size. 


* * * 
Population of entire Market, 753,000. 
* — = 


Effective buying income close to 
Billion Dollars. 
* 


* 
Invested in war industries, installations, 
$871,000,000. 


* . * 
Site of Grand Coulee Dam, World’s 
greatest source of power. 


* * * 
Site of 1,200,000-acre Columbia Basin Project. 


pokune Buily Chronicle 


EVENING 
WASHINGION 


OVER 130.000... B1.24 % UNduplicated 


Color Representatives: SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
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Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group 


WHOSE BUILDING PRODUCTS WILL BE USED 
IN THOSE FIRST NEWSSTRUCTURES? 


Plans are drawn. Property bought. Pros 
pective buyers lined up. Now they need 
to know what new materials are avail- 
able, or what improvements have been 
made in old materials, 


And here’s the KIND of information 
they want in ads addressed to them 


Recently, American Builder had an 
independent organization make a field 
investigation among the important 
specifiers, buyers and distributors of 
building materials and supplies—the 
Contractor- Builders, the Operative- 
Builders and the Lumber and Build- 
ing Materials Dealers and Distribu- 
tors, to find out their problems, and 
what they plan for new home building. 


When quizzed concerning the infor- 
mative usefulness of advertising ap- 
pearing in American Builder, readers 
said that in order to help them select 
and buy building materials and prod- 
ucts, advertising should contain these 
things: 


Illustrations and descriptions of how 
and where a product can be used; 
how it is made; how installed; how 


SPECIAL MODEL HOMES ISSUE: 


The October American Builder Issue 
will contain a portfolio of Model 
Home Designs from outstanding 
builders in representative sections 
throughout the United States. Ameri- 
ean Builder Model Victory Homes 
will range in size from single story, 
five room, basementless designs to two 
story, three or more bedroom types. 
Further details will be announced 
later. 
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fast it can be installed. (Sketches, 
rather than photographs .. . after all, 
blueprints are tools of the trade.) 


“Performance” data—what it has 
done for others. 


On new products, proof of work- 
ability and acceptance by trade and 
associations. 


4) When there is more to be said about 
the benefits of product features than 
can be explained in the ad itself, they 
like to see additional information 
offered in some useful form. 


Manufacturers whose advertising fol- 
lows these principles have an oppor- 
tunity to give users much more specific 
information about products than the 
editorial pages of their business pub- 
lications can contain. Editors can talk 
about a new project; describe meth- 
ods and techniques; but the advertis- 
ers can talk about specific product 
features in terms of the users’ interest. 


What do you know that will help Builders and 
Dealers now and post-war? 


Should advertisers expect response 
from American Builder Readers? 


If you want to get anything out of 
these fellows, if you want to develop 
interest in any product you have to 


@ AMERICAN 


BUILDER © 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 


offer, American Builder can produce, 
at low inquiry cost and low sales cost. 
But you have to offer these Builders 
and Dealers something useful. Then 
the response to good advertising 
parallels the response to editorial help. 


Here’s an example of American Builder 
readers’ responsiveness to informative 
advertising: Several years ago (when 
supply and demand were normal) one 
consistent American Builder adver- 
tiser running 4 page ads, kept tabs 
on the results of his advertising with 
us over a six months’ period. Here’s 
the score: 


Inquiries received Jan. to June.... 219 
Advertising (American Builder).... $264.00 
Follow-up Letters 23.50 


$287.50 
Cost per inquiry 
Direct Sales 


Of course, advertising effectiveness is 
not always measured by direct in- 
quiries, but a publication that pro- 
duces profitable results on that score 
obviously provides an equal oppor- 
tunity for advertisers telling a straight 
educational or informative product 
story. 


Low cost coverage of Builders, 
Dealers, and Distributors 


The American Builder has a 
total circulation of 60,608 i 
the Light-Load Construction 
Industry (December 1944 ABC 
Statement), including 13,508 
Dealers and Distributors. One 
page (12 time rate): $500. For 
the full story on the building 
market, see Standard Rate and 
Data, Tell All Unit Class. 19, 
Business Paper Section. 
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She’s playing the lead in a Temple Bailey romance es 


Bb ipecesncn no mistaking it, she’s the 
young type. She’s alert, alive, 
emotional! And right now, she’s 
all wrapped up in a thrilling new 
romance by Temple Bailey. In Cos- 
mopolitan, of course, favorite maga- 
zine of the alert, younger set. 
Temple Bailey’s tales are typical of 


the great writing in Cosmopolitan. 
Great writing makes great reading! 


... speak up, Lever Brothers,* 


ij 


It paints life in glowing colors. It 
makes a girl want to raise her sights 
socially—and every other way. 
That’s where you come in, Lever 
Brothers! This is the perfect moment 
for your message. Tell her now, as 
you’ve told her so often in Cosmo- 
politan, how Lux Soap and Lux Flakes 
will guard her complexion .. . her 
fine fabrics. Speak again about Vimms. 


| osmopoiitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


JUNE 15, 1945 


_there’ll never be a better time! 


Sell her Swan, too, for her beauty bath. 
She’s been through the exciting 
world of Temple Bailey and Faith 
Baldwin. She’s been living the glam- 
orous life so deftly drawn by all the 
other famous Cosmopolitan authors. 
Remember—emotion makes wars. 
Emotion makes marriages. And emo- 
tion makes sales. 
*An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1918. 


"4 
Emotion makes Wars. 
Emotion makes Marriages 
Emotion makes Sales 
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Where shoumanship 


A candid camera might record a slightly different picture of what’s going on in 
our studios these days, but the artist’s brush has caught Mutual’s busy new 
program progress with remarkable realism. 

Eleven new shows premiered within a couple of fortnights. Drama, romance, 


mystery, music. Originals by Oboler. Lone males in the argumentative toils of 
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OW MANY DIESELS TO BUILD TOMORROW’S ROADS? 


housands of Diesels will be far ica, Australia, and the Orient. Progress will be a welcome caller. 


ut in the lead, moving mountains “DIESEL PROGRESS” is a Top flight executives, the men who 


nd hills or filling gullies to make _ potent salesman calling on thou- buy Diesels and Accessories are 
e super-speed highways of to- sands of select prospects every __ the men you reach in Diesel Prog- 
orrow possible. month. Your message in Diesel __ress.It’stheirrecognized authority. 


Diesel trucks, Bulldozers, 


batchmixers and Diesel Motorized Aie-Conditioning plants on 
hovels will be needed in every A few of the Bus companies Municipalities 
industries served Consulting Engineers Naval architects i 
bart of our country, to say noth- by Diesel Progress Contractors road and general Oil drilling contractors 
. ; include the Engine manufacturers Quarries 
ng of Europe, Asia, South Amer- following: Government officials Railroads 
Dairies Ship operators , 
Ice plants Shipyards 
Industrial power users Tractor users 
Irrigating projects Truck fleet operators 
ogging companies Utility companies 


Editedand Published by REX W. WADMAN 
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A.. the man who’s coming home after the war 
to the youngster he’s never seen. Does anything 
count except home? 


And when millions of men come back to make 

millions of new homes they'll release the biggest 
flood of demand in history for homes—and for 

everything in them. 


Better Homes & Gardens goes every step of 
the way with these homemakers—helps plan 
their home, pick the washing machine, grow the 
iris, feed the youngster. And because it squares 
so completely with the interests of the homes 
with the big buying power, there’s no place like 
Better Homes & Gardens to sell everything that 
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“In spite of the severe shortage 0: paper and manpower. In spite of 
priorities, allocations and other wartime limitations, the paper mer- 
chant is doing a fine job.” That’s typical of expressions by buyers 


across the country. 


A i, a c Here at Kimberly-Clark we know that our distributors appreciate 
5 te coon this loyal cooperation of their customers and hope that the Day is not 
y P P y 
far off when they can serve you as they would like. 


for the Meanwhile, these alert merchants are keeping abreast of new 


developments in paper and printing. By availing themselves of valu- 


' aper Merc 40 nit able information uncovered by continuous and extensive research at 


Kimberly-Clark, they are constantly adding to their store of knowledge. 


So when that great Day comes, your paper merchant will not only 
have a finer-than-ever Levelcoat Paper to offer, but will be equipped 
to provide better-than-ever service. 


NEY 
Sal 


KIMBERLY 
C LA RK Sovabicind® A prover o 


CORPORATI 
a PRINTING PAPERS 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE IT! 
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it’s the local touch 


No matter how vital to us are the acts of Stalin and 
de Gaulle, of Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek...no 
matter how vividly news from faraway places like 
Okinawa is etched on our minds...no matter how 
enlightened we become on world affairs, what hap- 
pens in our own town, around the corner and down 
the street, is still of unique and commanding interest 
to us all. 


Only in newspapers can people satisfy this ever- 
present hunger for local news. No other medium 
possesses the facilities essential to presenting the 
quantity, the variety or the wealth of detail and 
illustration in local news which people everywhere 
constantly demand. 


But The Local Touch in newspapers is no editor’s 


monopoly. Its unique power is yours to command, 


too. Automatically, you acquire at least some of it 
whenever you place an ad in a newspaper. 


For newspapers, like no other medium, impart 
to all the advertising they carry a large part of the 
same air of intimacy...of local importance...that 
characterizes the hometown news. In newspapers, 
too, people find the advertising as well as the news 
virtually indispensable to everyday living. In no 
medium is advertising more constantly sought af- 


ter, more warmly or more consistently welcomed. 


That’s one of the biggest reasons why newspaper 
advertising, in war as in peace...whether 
youre selling an idea, a 
service or a product 
... packs such tre- 


mendous power. 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., is published by the Chicago Herald-American in the interest of all newspap* 
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We Asked ELMO ROPER 


.--fo test the effectiveness of advertising 
in Naborhood Shopping Centers 


@ National advertisers who sell through Naborhood 
Shopping Center stores (where 98% of all food, and 
85% of all drugs are bought) will find this Roper 
pilot study for Criterion full of valuable information. 
® This study uncovers retail marketing facts that 
point the way to larger sales. It brings to light several 
conditions existing in retail merchandising that ad- 
vertisers may well consider seriously before making 
any new advertising and promotional plans. 


@ The Naborhood Shopping Center is the vital spot 
where the consumer makes the final buying decision. 
Yet it is here where most advertising fails to penetrate. 
Much of the force of radio, newspaper, and magazine 
advertising is reduced by a failure to tell the sales story 
right up to the time of final buying. Criterion over- 
comes this problem. 

@ The Roper study shows factually the importance of 
“Advertising follow-through.” 


CRITERION SERVICE 


122 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


The 


JUNE 15, 19 


216 Tremont St. 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


612 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


campaign 
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This is the kind of letter 
we like to receive 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 
SALES IN 
Southern Neu England 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


Affiliated with NBC 
and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Detroit, San Francisco and Hollyx cod 
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If you doubt the aeronautical market in 


LATIN AMERICA 


Take a Look at TACA 


L9SL Started by Lowell Yerex with one second-hand, five seater 
Stinson, flying between Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula in Honduras. 


1945 — 45 airplanes, including twin-engine, 21-passenger Douglas 
Airliners and Lockheed and Beechcraft planes covering more than 13,000 
miles of skyways in ten Central and South American countries; serving 
a population of ten million and operating regularly into 72 airfields and 
making charter flights, including Miami, into 40 others. TACA has 
carried 185,000,000 pounds of freight since 1931. In one five-year period 
it carried a total of more than 100,000,000 pounds — three times more 
than was carried by all the airlines within the United States in the same 
period, and 32% of all freight and express traffic in the whole of Latin 


America. TACA cargoes consist of everything that figures in the Central | 


American economy — from food and clothing to live stock and fighting 
cocks; from jeeps and bulldozers to machinery and building materials; 
from fruits arfd flowers to diesel engines and everything else that is eaten, 
worn or used by the population it serves. Since 1931 TACA has carried 
450,000 passengers, and for the past five years it has averaged 70,000 


passengers per year. TACA employs more than 700 men and women in 
its Central American operations. 


TACA is one airline out of 76 now operating in Latin America. All are 
not as large, but all have the same opportunity for growth. That is why 
Latin America offers such a rich and growing market to the manufacturing 
and selling branches of the aeronautical industry in the United States. 


REVISTA AEREA reaches the men in Latin American market who do the buying 


REVISTA 
AEREA®:: 


LATINOAMERICANA 


ep = 


515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


1945 
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DON’T BE A 


ct 


and 75% of the natural gas. De 
‘in industrial power and wealth along gigantic 
fines, the South is a land of promise where post- 
war markets will be unequalled. Open your eyes 
to this great industrial empire—plan now to 
reach it through Holland’s, the magazine of today’s 


New South! 


Holland's / oe 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK .. 73 EAST WACKER DRIVE, __ West Coast Representative. SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BLDG, | 
CHICAGO . . 205 GLOBE DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO .. GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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A Weekly Sponsored Column of Things Advertised and Interesting 


EDITORIALIZED ADVERTISING COLUMN 
FEATURING PRODUCTS OF INTEREST TO 
WOMEN. ... 


PROVEN SUCCESSFUL IN SOCIETY AND 
WOMAN’S SECTIONS OF SUNDAY NEWS- 
PAPERS SINCE SEPT. 7, 1941.... 


EDITORIALIZED ADVERTISING COLUMN 
? 3 r 0 % 0 Pa 0 0 3 FEATURING WHAT’S WHAT IN A MAN‘S 
CIRCULATION WORLD OF BUYING. ... 


< Conta Grovp Heuston Chronicle BEGINNING ON SPORTS OR MAIN NEWS 
" haw We k Herald Tribune a ee en PAGES OF SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS — 


Philadelphia Inqui Dallas N j 
Phllnde saad nquirer va — SEPTEMBER 9, 1945... . 


Cleveland Plain Dealer Birmingham News & Age-Herald 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat Richmond Times-Dispatch 

Boston Post Miami Herald 7 

Pittsburgh Press Nashville Tennessean ‘ g 

aeingen ~ ee og ba er > pg P 

Minneapolis Tribune irginia-Pilot 

Cincinnati Enquirer Ledger-Dispatch CIRCULATION 
Indianapolis Star Charlotte Observer 

Buffalo Courier-Express San Antonio Express 

Des Moines Register Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock) . 
Kansas City Star Chattan Times New York Herald Tribune St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Milwaukee Journal Tulsa World Chicago Tribune Des Moines Register 
Omaha World-Herald Pacific Coast Group Philadelphia Inquirer Kansas City Star 


a h ae —— he on \ Detroit News Milwaukee Journal 
olumbus Dispatc an Francisco Chronicle 
Springfield Union & Republican Oakland Tribune Boston Post — World-Herald 
Worcester Telegram Seattle Times Washington Star Columbus Dispatch 
Portland (Me.) Telegram Oregon Journal (Portland) Minneapolis Tribune Toledo Times 
Bridgeport Herald San Diego Union Cincinnati Enquirer Worcester Telegram 
Syracuse Herald-American neg Spokesman-Review Indianapolis Star Bridgeport Herald 
Dayton News Phoenix Republic Gazette Buffalo Courier-Express Syracuse Herald-American 
Charleston Gazette (W. Va.) Fresno Bee Suntan tens Wichita Beacon 
Wichita Beacon Sacramento Bee (Eve.) _— 

Southern Group Long Beach Press-Telegram Charleston Gazette 
New Orleans Times-Picayune Tacoma News Tribune Southern and Pacific Coast Papers To Be Added Later. 


NANCY SASSER .. . already a PHIL SASSER . . . specializing 
household personality with on products that require a mas- 
women all over America, will culine touch and viewpoint . . . 
remind her readers to turn to sports, apparel, mechanical 
BUY-LINES for MEN ONLY in and post-war products. Nancy 
the same newspapers. . . there- Sasser will “chip in’ with rec- 
by encouraging dual men’s ommendations on products 
and women’s readership of the men buy for their homes, fam- 
BUY-LINES column for men. ilies and as gifts. 


wd By Lives fer Men and Momen! 


For full particulars regarding the exclusive adver- 
tising of your product on the Sundays you 
schedule, write the nearest BUY-LINES office.. 


| BUY-LINES °« by Nancy Sasser 


| 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. e 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
| 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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BUT WHAT ARE YOU DOING FOR 


Joe Simms is typical of thousands of mer- 
chants in small towns. He’s lukewarm to 
his suppliers’ national advertising because 
he thinks it is aimed at the big cities. Most 
of his customers live in and around his 
home town and Joe is interested in what 
they are reading. 

A sure way to impress dealers in small 
cities and towns is to point to your adver- 
tisements in PATHFINDER. These busi- 
ness men regard PATHFINDER as the one 
family news magazine that is published for 
and read by small town America. They 
look upon it as their magazine. 

PATHFINDER reaches the progressive 
thinking families in a market that has 56% 
of the retail outlets in the U. S. A. Special 
attention to these people through the pages 
of PATHFINDER pays advertisers well. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher 


PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Philadelphia, 230 West Washington Square « «* New York, 420 Lexington Avenue 
Chicego, 180 North Michigan Avenue ¢ ¢ e@ Detroit, General Motors Building 
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Why ILLUSTRAVOX Training Is 


ILLUSTRAVOX VISUALIZES MESSAGES TO: 


Employees . . . tells company policies as you want them explained 
', .. reaches workmen on the job. 


Distributors . . . introduces new products dramatically, effectively 
... reaches all phases of distribution simultaneously. 


Consumers. . . sound slidefilm reaches the public in their homes 


or in mass demonstrations. . . always doing a thorough selling job. 


TTENTION-ARRESTING 
Illustravox pictures and 
spoken words tell your training 
message most effectively, simply 
and quickly. A portable, inex- 
pensive sound slidefilm projector 
uses records and slidefilm to 
present your perfected training 
message... always telling a uni- 
form story: 


* * Illustravox double 
exposure (eye plus ear) 
holds trainees’ attention 
... Illustravox is all- 
absorbing. Trainees /ook 
Compace 2nd listen . . . they learn 
easytocarry faster, remember longer. 


* * Already field-tested and 
proved before the war by leading 
industrial concerns, Illustravox 
superiority was further proved in 
army and navy training programs. 
Accelerated war-time schedules were 
cut as much as 25% to 40%. Over 
759% of all sound slidefilm instru- 
ments now in use are Illustravox! 


eC 
Lllustrated 


Voice 


* * For improving employee 
relations, increasing production 
and introducing new products, 
Illustravox is the ONE BEST WAY 
... the most effective, yet least 
expensive. Simple to produce, 
easy to operate and economically 
duplicated for mass distribution, 
Illustravox training messages are 
ideal for all types of training 
selling and distribution jobs. 


* * For further information 
on how you can best utilize 
Illustravox in solving your train- 
ing problems write today to The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Department SM -6, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana: 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


15, 1945 


DIVISION OF THE Ma navox COMPANY: FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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a continuing series of ob- 
servations from the office 
of theBusiness Manager... 


No. 


— 
2 44 as % 


ger 3 2 a8 


New York firms are planning increased employment. A survey of 13,630 manufac. 
turers in the Metropolitan Area made by the Consolidated Edison Company indicates 
that they expect to employ about 37% more persons than they did before the war. The 
range was from 10% for power laundries to 178% for transportation equipment. f 


The “News of Food” column on the Woman’s Page of thf 

« week-day Times continues to receive national attention. Giff 
parcels from Fraser, Morris & Co. for overseas shipment 

sx were described there on February 25th. That company reports: 
“To date we have received hundreds of letters, postcards 
and telegrams. Aside from the huge response from Newf 
York City, it was most interesting to note the large numberf 

of Times readers in practically all of the 48 states.” . 


Arrangements have been completed for printing The New York 

Times Overseas Weekly in Manila. This brings to 11 the number 

of points around the globe which carry a New York Times =, 
weekly news summary to our fighting men. The first plastic plates@gga( 
were flown to Teheran in August 1943. Since then Honolulu; May 
Brisbane; Calcutta; Recife, Brazil; San Juan, Puerto Rico; Bermuda; 

Rio de Janeiro; Santiago, Chile and Mexico City have been added. 


Editorial interest alone, it seems to us, can prolong the advertising respons f 
produced by a daily newspaper. David’s Fifth Avenue advertised 54 and 60 

gauge rayon hosiery in the weekday Times last October. They wrote us recently: 
“Our ont mt be had such overwhelming results that customers wert 
waiting in line for the better part of a week, and there was an absolute landslide 
of mail orders—which, by the way, are still coming in some five months later.’ 


The success of the United Nations Security Conference at Saf 
Francisco depends on the understanding and support of the people. F 
To promote that understanding The New York Times published: 
booklet ““Documents on World Security’’ which includes the tex! 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Plan and significant documents relating t0 

*the objectives of the United Nations. This 56 page booklet 
available at 10c per copy by writing to Dept. P, The New Yor 
Times, 229 West 43 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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e ADVERTISING MUST PACE PROGRESS 


How 
Advertising Helped 


Sitabily 


Employment 


After Procter & Gamble began its uninterrupted advertising 
of Ivory Soap in 1882, it became apparent consistent advertising 
produces consistent sales. This knowledge, later applied to the 
Company’s other advertised brands, brought about a revision in 
marketing policies, and was followed in 1923 by a Guaranteed 
Employment Plan. Procter & Gamble’s regular hourly-wage em- 
ployees are guaranteed a minimum of 48 weeks’ employment per 
year. Ivory Soap offers one of the first and most notable examples 
of the stabilizing influence of advertising on our social order. 


n the DISTRISUTION DECADE 
advertising must again be a stabilizing force! 


FTER Victory comes the Distribution Decade. And with 
| \ this era will come responsibilities and opportunities 
aplenty for Advertising. 


lhere will be ample manpower, money, materials and pro- 
duction facilities to produce goods. There will be purchasing 
power to consume them. But on Advertising will rest a large 
measure of the burden of quickening the flow of merchandise 
between producer and consumer, 
if we are to avoid widespread 


and disastrous 


Doing a straight “‘selling’’ job will not be enough. Adver- 
tising must not only create demands, but it must also help 
stabilize our economy by regulating these demands to meet 
our national production potentials. 


Agency men with an eye to the future are working out 


plans for the Distribution Decade — now. So are we 
here at the Nation’s Station. When the time comes, we will 
have much of interest to tell you 
of the great 4-State market that 


is WLW-land. 
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DIVISION OF THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


THE NATION'S MOST MERCHANDISE-ABLE STATION 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
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